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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This Seriei of Readers consists of six volumes : — 

. The First School-Beader, 72pp. 

The Second School-Reader, 144 pp. 

The Third School-Reader, 216 pp. 

The Fourth School-Reader, 264 pp. 

The Fifth School-Reader, 384 pp. 

The Sixth School-Reader, 552 pp. 

All edited by Noble BuUer, A. M. 

These books have been most carefally prepared, with one great object in view, — 
instruction in that most rare, elegant, and intelleotnal accomplishment, the art 
of reading well. To accomplish this great object, the contents of these Readers 
are of the most diversified character, and are intended to be so sprightly and in- 
teresting as to force the pupil out of the monotonous " sing-song " of school. It 
has been thought that the attempt to combine the teaching of physical, moral, or 
any other science with this great object would produce sometiiing like those 
musical clocks which, because they undertake too much, neither keep good time 
nor make good music. These books are strictly Seaders. And yet it is believed 
that they will be found as useful in cultivating the taste, the conscience, and the 
intellect, and in forming habits of observation, as if they had been preiMovd 
expressly for the purpose. They are fitted to please, to attract, to excite the mind 
of the pupil ; to rouse and develop his faculties ; to inculcate moral principles ; 
to establish a sense gf virtue, a feeling of kindly charity, a reverence for relig- 
ion, a nice regard for the rights, feelings, interests, and characters of others, a 
love of the works of nature, and a reverent affection for their beneficent Author. 

A large use is made of engravings to stimulate and interest the learner. We 
believe that this use is sanctioned by both philosophy and experience. 

This series is so arranged that the pupil advances step by step, and is not 
forced to leap over wide chasms. His attention is directed to one thing at a time, 
and to that thing which is suited to the particular stage at which he has arrived. 
Each lesson and each book is intended to lead to that which follows, the pupil 
advancing by an easy but sustained effort. 

Accurate and correct enunciation is the basis of all excellence in elocution. 
For the attainment of this .object the following special appliances will be found 
in the Series: — 

In the Second Reader a full and systematic series of practical exercises on all 
the vowel-sounds of the language; in the Third Reader, on the consonant- 
sounds; in the Fourth Reader, on the combinations of consonant-sounds ; in 
the Fifth Reader, an elaborate synopsis of the most besetting errors in pronun- 
ciation, and a system of Vocal Gymnastics for their correction and the formation 
of just habits ; in the Sixth Reader, a full series of practical rules and exercises 
in inflections and the higher branches of elocution. 



Enter«d aocordhig to Act of CoDgress, in the year 1857, by Mobtov A Gbibwou), 
in the Clerk's Office.of the District Court of Kentucky. 



PREFACE. 



The present volume contains lessons that are considered 
suitable for children who have made considerable progress 
in reading, but are not yet advanced to the highest classes. 
The lessons comprise a great variety of prose and verse, 
description, narrative, dialogue, sketches of natural history, 
and didactic essays enlivened by illustrations from his- 
tory and biography. 

It has been the aim of the author so to graduate the 
work that the pupil may continually proceed to lessons 
higher, in some respect, than those through which he has 



Every lesson has been selected or written with espe- 
cial reference to use as a reading -exercise in the class. 
The subject, the style, the length of sentences and para- 
graphs, have all been regarded from this point of view. 
I Most of the lessons have been put to the test in the 
school-room. 

The Oauiians in regard to Reading and Pronundatitm 
have been prepared with great care. In them the author 



IV PREFACE. 

has endeavored to point out all the usual errors of pro- 
nunciation. A judicious use of these Cautions can not 
fail to be of great service. The arrangement adopted is 
such that the pupil is in each instance durected to a gen- 
eral principle, while the page is not disfigured by marks I 
referring to the Cautions. 

The exercises scattered through the volume, under the 
title Vocai Gymnastics^ merit the attention of the teacher. 
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CAUTIONS 

IN RKGAftO TO 

ARTICULATION AND PRONUNCIATION. 



Introdvctort Beharks.— The object of these Cautions is to correct certain 
prevalent faults of articulation, pronunciation, and accent THe pupil should be 
made thoroughly acquainted with the list, and, when requisite, the Cautions iqay 
be further explained and illustrated by the teacher. In all cases in which a pupil in 
class commits one of these faults he should be made to refer to the impropriate 
Caution. Thus : — Teacher. John, it is your turn to read. Begin. — John {stands 
up and begins to read], *^ The host is a noble aiumaL He — ** Teacher. Stop! 
what is a noble animal, do you say? — John, The hoss^ sir. It is so in the book. — 
TecKher. Spell horse, John.— JoAn [spells'\. H-o-r-s-e, hoss. — Teacher. You com- 
mit a great fault in pronouncing that word — John. What fault, if you please, sir ? 
— Teacher. I wish you to discover it yourself. Turn to Caution 9, and repeat it — 
John [turning to page lO^reads]. *' Do not suppress the sound of r, &c." — Teacher. 
Well, is there an r in horse ?—J(oA», Yes, sir. H-o-r-s-e. — Teacher. And do you 
now know what your fault was ? — John. I suppose, sir, I did not sound the r.— 
Teacher. That was the case. You said ** hoss," not [very slowly and distinctly} 
horse. Now try agun. — John [reads]. **The horse, &o., &o." — Teacher. That is 
better. 

Numerous Lessons will be found in this Fifth Beader, under the title of '* Vocal 
Qtmnastics," consisting of sentences constructed expressly with reference to these 
Cautions. See Lesson xxiv, page 52. In the aggregate, they form a thorough and 
systematic body of practical exercises, designed, Ist To call the attention of the 
learner to the errors he is most likely to commit, and, 2ndly. To enable him, by 
repetition and careful attention to one point at a time, to correct bad habits and 
establish good habits. These** Vocal Gymnastics*' are earnestly commended 
to the notice of the teacher. 



1 

The vowels, a, e, t, and o, in unaccented syllables should have their proper 
sound, and not the sound of u. Thus, sys-tem, not sys-tum , ap-prove, not 
up -prove. 

This fault most frequently occurs in the following syllables and terminations: 

a. Terminations in al, an, ant, aey. able, ar, ard, ance, ancy, a-tlve. in which 
a should have the obscure sound of a in at Thus, fa'-tal, not fa-tul; hu'- 
man. not hu'-mun; ad'a-mont, not ad'u-munt; par-tic'u-Iar, not pur-tic'u-lur ; 
stand'ard, not stand'urd; ar'ro-gant, not ar'ro-gunt, &c. It will require much 
I)ractice and a nice ear to acquire a correct and uuexaggerated articulation in 
buch cases. 

b* Terminations in ed, el, et, en, ent ence, ency, est, ety, in which e should have 
the obscure sound of e in met. Thus pru'dent, not pru'dunt j so-bri'e-ty, not 
so-bri'u-ty ; pi'ety, not pi-ut-ty ; chil'dren, not chil-dnn. 
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c Terminations in tee, «n, tty, iiity, itiye, tble, in which t shoald have the 
obscure sound of « in situ Thus proT^ince, not proy'unce, or prov'«nce ; ter'- 
ri-ble, not ter'ni-ble, or ter're-ble, Ac 

d. Terminations in ol, or, orj. Thus or'a-tor, not or'a-tur ; for, not fur. 

t* Do not sound the e in the terminations ness^ est, and kss, like t or u. Thus 
sun'less, not sun'ltss, nor sun'luss \ sick'ness, not sick'ntss, or sick'nuss, &c. 

f. The vowel a should generally have the obscure sound of a in fat. Thus 
a-bed', not a-bed'j ca-nal', not c«-nal'. 

g. The vowel o should generally have the obscure sound of o in not. Thus 
con-vey', not cun-vey'j cor-rect', not CMr-reci'. 



In some words a vowel in an unaccented syllable should have the full sound. 

a* The vowel a. Thus in'no-vate, not in'no-vet; a-men', not a^-raen'; al'- 
ways, not al'tmts. 

b* The vowel e. Thus sim'i-le, not sim'i-1^ -, div'i-dend, not div'i dund. 

c The vowel t. Thus «-de'a, not a-de'a ; pn'-me'val, not pn'm-eVal. 

d* The vowel o. Thus mot' to, not mot too; domain', not dti-main'; o-bey', 
not u-bey'; pro-fane', not pru-fane'; mel'o-dy, not mel'u-dy ; to-bac'co, not tu- 
bac'car. 

e. The vowel u. Thus mon'tt-ment, not mon'uA-munt ; a'gue, not a'ger ; oc'- 
Ctt-py, not oc'cup-py. 

S 

Avoid dropping the sounds of unaccented vowels. 

ft. Of the vowel a. Thus grad'u-al, not grad'ule; met'al, not metl] par-tic'- 
u-lar, not pHtc'cdar ; fa'tal, not faf I; sep'o-rate, not separate, 

b« Of the vowel e. Thus lit'fl-ra-ry, not Ut^rary; sev'er-al, not several; ev'er-y, 
not eifry; in'ter-est-ing, not int^resHngj per-haps', not p'raps; be-lieve', not 
VUeve; tol'er-a-ble, not toCraltiU; tot'ter-ing, not toCtring; «ov'er-eign, not sov'rin; 
po'em, not pome. 



c Of the Vowel ». Thus Lat'tn, not Lafn; pu'ptl, not pup'l; mounWn, not 
iMunVn; te'dt-ous, not t^jw; cu'n-ous, not cu-rous; civ'tl, not ctu7. 

d. Of the vowel o. Thus rec-ol-lect', not rec'lect; his'to-ry, not kisfry; mem'- 
o-ry, not memory. 

e* Of the vowel u. Thus sup-pose',, not s'pose; par-tic'u-lar, not particlar; 
aw'ful, not awf'l; sin'gu-lar, not sing'lar; ac'cu-rate, not ac'rate. 



a. In the following words ending in e2 « should be suppressed : — shekel 
(shek'l), weasel, ousel, navel, ravel, snivel, drivel, shrivel, shovel, grovel, hazel. 

b« In most other words ending in el the e has an obscure sound ; as nov'el, 
not nov'l ; par'cel, not pars'! ; grav'el, not grav'l ; squir'rel, not squirr'L 

c In the following words ending in en e should have an obscure sound : — 
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sad'd«n (not saddn), kitch'en, hj'ph«n, chick'en, asp'^n, mar'ten, pat'ten, leav'«n, 
slov'en, mit'tea; and words in which en is preceded by /, m, n, or r; as wom'en, 
lin'en, wool'en, bar'rcn (not barr'n). 

d« In most other words ending in en, the e is suppressed : as open (op*n)] 
hoavon {hev'n)\ eleven (e-lev'n). Also swollen (sworn). 

6 

a. Avoid giving the long sound of t, as in fine, to unaccented syllables ending 
in lie, ine, ice, ide^ ime, ite, which should have the short sound of t, as in pin. 
Thus, voicUiie, not volatile; engine^ not engine; maratime, not maratimef &c. 

b. Some words with these terminations should have the long sound of t, 
the most important of which are the following: — exile (not ertT), senile, edUe, 
finite, feline, saline, contrite, gentile, sacrijice (sacrifize), cockatrice, nouns ending 
in ide. as suicide, reconcile, camomile, infantile, pantomime, columbine, Carabine, concu- 
bine, muscadine, crystalline, asinine, saturnine, serpentine, turpentine, porcupine, coun- 
termine, expedite, recondite, fJteoddite, cosmopolite^ chrysdgtef aconite, parasite, appetite, 
tripartite, anchorite, satellite, pastime. 

6 
Avoid giving to o and ow the sound of ur, as in potatur for po-ta-to; borrer 
for bor-row; windur for win-daw; taller for tal-low. 



Unaccented a final should have an obscure sound of ah; thus, comma 
should be pronounced commah ; America, Americah. Avoid giving to this letter 
the sound of ur, or of y final, or of e, or of a in fate, as in commur, or commy, 
or commay, for comma, 

8 

Avoid giving to i final the sound of ah : Mis-sou'n\ not Mis-sou'mA. 



Do not suppress the sound of r, as waw for war ; bust for burst ; latinl for 
lord ; lib'«A-tv for lib'er-ty j no<h-en for north'ern ; on' wad for on' ward j Feb'u- 
a-ry for Vab ru-a-ry. 

10 

Avoid giving the sound of r where it does not belong, as in lor for law; larf 
for Umgh ; dror'ing for drawing. 

11 

When r precedes a vowel avoid sounding r after the vowel, as in hunderd for 
hundred, childem for children. Apron (apurn), iron (iurn), and their derivatives 
are exceptions. 

12 
Do not sound ing like in; as meet'tn for meet'ing; sing-tn for singing; 
rob'in for roh'bing. 

13 
Do not give to the dipthong oi the sound of i, as in jist for joist, pison for 
poison. 

14 
Give the sound of th as in thin to truths, wreaths, sheaths, swaths, and youths. 
But baths, laths, oaths^ paths, cloths, moths, mouths, (which in the singular have the 
sound of th in thin,) should have the sound of th in this. 
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Give the sound of th in this to M in unth, beneath^ trndemoathf booth, thithtr. 

16 
16. ^long and eto, except when preceded hj r, shoald have the sound of 
yoo ; thus, vnit is pronounced yoonit^ ewer is pronounced }fooer. Avoid givins to 
such words merely the sound of oo ; as in toon for tune^ astoom for aasume, dooty 
for cfufy, noo for neto, toot for suit^ particoolar for pcarticular. Exception, min'ute 
(sixtieth part of an hour) is pronounced min'it, 

17 

Avoid corrupting the sound of the termination ure, so as to suppress the 
sound of y, which should be heard in it, as in creatur for creature, (creat'yoor). 

18 
Do not give to ci the sound of j, or to t the sound of ch, in such words as 
ermttre, so as to say creouJtttr for creat^ure, Injun for Ind'ian (ind-yan), verjur for 
venture. But sol'dier is pronounced sole jur. 

19 
Avoid giving to su the sound of shoo^ as in (u-shoom* for as-sume' (as-syoom), 
shoot for suit (syoot, or seoot). Except in the following words:— -censure, 
tonsure, sensual, fissure, scissure, pressure, compressure, impressure, sugar, 
sumach, sure, assure, insure, and their compounds. 

20 

Au^ when followed by n, should generally have the sound of a in past, u being 
silent; thus, in daunt au should be sounded as in aunt. Avoid giving to au in 
such cases the sound of aw, as in haumt for haunt, jaumdice for jaundice. 

Paunch is pronounced pantA or pawnch. 

21 
Do not sound t in often, soften^ hasten, chasten, fasten, gliMten, listen, moisten, 
christen, castle, and other words ending in stle. Thus, ojpn, not often ; cass'l, 
not casde. 

22 
Give to long e, when followed by r, its full sound, as in me; not the sound ; 
of short e, as in met, or of short u. Thus, cheerful, not cherftd, nor churfid; hear, 
not hfur. Give to « in such cases the full sound of ee (e long). 

23 

Avoid sounding shr like sr; thus sArink, not snnk ; sArill, not srill. 

24 

In the following words give n the sound of ng : Thns, ban'qnet is pronounced 
bang-quet, man'go mang-go. 

Anger, congregate, languor, sanguine, 

angle, congress, languid, sanguinary, 

anguish, congruous^ linguist, twinkle, 

angular, conquest, manganese, uncle, 

concubine, fungus, rancorous, vanquish. 

Ciongo, gangrene, sangaree, 

25 

Avoid giving the sound of » to ng in length, strength, and their compounds, 
making Imth, strenth, &c. 
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Avoid placing the accent on the wrong syllahle. 
words that are often improperly accented. 



The following lists' contain 



a* Words of two syllables, accented on the second:— 
Ad-ept', de-bnt' (d&-bae'), gri-i 

al-ly , despot' (de-ptt'J, 

bur-lesque', des-sert , 

ca-price', ^ ex-ploit'. 

co-qnette' (cO'ket'),fi-nance, 
cos-tume', gi-raffe', 



mi-rage , 

pa-oha', 

pre-text', 

ra-yine\ 

re-cess', 



re-sonrce , 

re-volt', 

ro<mance', 

sa-line', 

soi-ree' (swor-rl^, 

sap-port'. 



b. Words of two syllables, accented on the first : — 

Ce'ment (noun), ex'tant, men'ace, 

con'strae, har'ass, to'ward, 

c Words of three syllables, accented on the second :— 

Ac-cli'mate, con-fis'cate, fra-ter'nize, 

a-cn'men, con-cen'trate, fa-nat'ic, 

ad-ja'cent, con-tem'plate, ho-ri'zon, 

as-pi'rant, com-pla'cent, Ix-i'on, 

A-ri on, con-sum'mate, i-de'a, 

a-sylom, dis-trib'ate, IMns'trate, 

bi-tu'men, de-mon'strate, in-cnrcate, 

co-qnet'ry, de-co'rons, in-qui*ry, 

con-do'lence, dis-fran'chise, ly-ce'um, 

Cri-me'a, ex-tirpate, mu-se'nm, 

eom-pos'ite, e-nerVate, man-da'mus, 

coa-trib'ttte, ex-par'gate; mis-con'strne. 

The nonn precedent is accented on the first, (pres'e-dent) ; 
the second, (pre-ce'dent)^ 



. Words of three 
Ag'grand-ize, 
a're-a, 
ad'ver-tise, 
Ar'a-bic, 
blas'phe-moos, 
Bed'ou-in, 
chas'tise-ment, 
conVer-sant, 
con'tra-ry, 
con'ju-gal, 
defi-cit, 



syllables, accented 
dis'pn-tant, 
dol or-ons, 
dis'ci-pUne, 
ex'ple-tire, 
ex'qni-site, 
ex'or-cism, 
in'cu-bus, 
in'fla-ence, 
in'fi-nite, 
im'pe-tns, 
in'te-gral. 



on the first >^ 
in'dus-try, 
mer'can-tile, 
mis'chiev-oas, 
o'a-sis, 
or'de-al, 
Fee'a-sns, 
per qui-site, 
req'ui-site, 
pnls-sant, 
phofr'pho-ms, 
pedes-tal, 



e. Words of four syllables, accented on the first: — 
Ad'mi-ra-ble, cor'ol-la-ry, or'tho-e-py, 
ac'ces-so-ry, dis'pu-ta-ble, per'emp-to-ry, 
a'er-o-naut, hos pi-ta-ble, ref 'er-a-ble, 
com'pa-ra-ble, lam'ent-a-ble, 

f. Words of four syllables, accented on the third :-^ 
Ad-van-ta'geous, Ath-e-ne'um, 



al-lo-path'ic, 

Ar-chi-me'des, 

Ar-i*-ti'des, 



Col-oS'Se'um, 

co-ad-ju'tor, 

con^ser-va'tor, 



em-py-re an, 
£u-ro-pe'an, 
hy-dro-path'ic, 



to'wards, 
trav'erse. 



0-ri'on, 
o-de'on, 
on-po'qent, 
PhiVis'tino, 
pro-murgate, 
pre-ce'dent, 
pre-ce'dence, 
ple-be'ian, 
pan-the'on, 
so-no'rons, 
va-ga'ry, 
vo-mi'to. 
the adjective on 



post'hnm-ous, 
ret'i-na, 
san'he-drim, 
sed'a-tive, 
^sep'ul-chre, 
splen'e-tic, 
so'joum-er, 
tym'pan-nm, 
U'ra-nus, 
ve'he-ment. 



rep'er^to-ry, 
rev'o-ca-ble, 
ve'he-ment-ly. 



hy-me-ne'al, 

I-du-me'a, 

man-so-le'nm. 



^^/^^■'•^^^^■»»^^J*'^»^J*'^J»^^»^^^J^I*»'^'*»^^»^»^'*»»^^»»»^J*»^^J\^»^'*»J^»»»»»»»»m»^ ^ m^ m^^^m^m^^f^f^jyf^f^^^^ ^ ^ 
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g. Words of four syllables, accented on the second :^- 
Ag-grand'ize-ment, co-ad'ja-tant, in-con'gra-oof, meMifla-ous, 

ad-yer'tise-ment, dis-fran'chise-ment, il-las'tra-tiye, sa-per'fla-oos. 
al-lop'a-thy, hy-drop'a-thy, li-thog'ra-pher, 

a? 

Avoid making an improper division of the syllables; thus, soo-rament not 
M-crament; de-ci'dve, not de-ci«'iye. The following list comprises the prin- 
cipal words in regard to which this fault is committed : 

ft. Words in which a consonant which should close a syllable is improperly 
thrown forward to the beginning of the next syllable; thns det-ignate, not 
de-$ignate. 



An-oth-er, 

Ar*ab, 

Ath-ens, 

ar-id, 

cem-ent (nonn)» 

com-ical, 

cor-al, 

des-ignate, 

de^e8tation, 

det-onation, 

dip-Iomatic, 

duc-at, 



em-endation, 

feMd, 

fin-ancier, 

her-oine, 

her-oism, 

is-olated, 

joc-und, 

mon-ad, 

on-erons, 

par-ent, 

pa^ronize, 

pat-ronage, 



ped-ant, 

phil-osophic, 

pref-ace, 

prel-ate, 

prel-nde, 

prem-ier, 

prot-estation, 

prod-uce, 

prod-net, 

proc-ess, 

prog-ress, 

proY-ost, 



pyr-otechny, 
ref-nse (noun or 

adjective), 
rec-ondite, 
red-olent, 
sol-ace, 
sop-orific, 
syn-od, 
trib-one, 
tap-estry, 
top-ographic, 
tyr-anny. 



b. Words in which a consonant is improperlT made to close a syllable i 
instead of being thrown forward to the next syllable, thns stm-ium, not ttrat-um, ; 
A-wry, gra-tis, po-tentate, si-necnre, 

da-ta, gymna-sinm, qne-ry, ste-reotype, 

desidera-tnm, impla-cable, 8tra*tnm, nltima-tnm, 

deci-sive, litera-ti, si-mnltaneoas, Terba-tim. 

ftft 

X followed by an accented syllable beginning with a vowel or A has generally 
the sound of gz; as in example^ pronounced egz^mjtle; exhautt pronounced egz- 
hcaut. To this there are some exceptions, as tojxttum. In exemplary^ x has the 
sound of ^z, though in an accented syllable. 

29 

Speak the words distinctly. Thns, do not say ox, instead of acts; six, 
instead of sixths &c. Particularly, give and its full sound. Do not run words 
together, so as to make two or more sound like one. Thns do not say he ni 
instead of he and I; pitun nuts instead of fnes and nut$. 

30 
In the effort to speak distinctly, do not become stiff and formal, giving as 
great stress to an unaccented as to an accented syllable. 

81 

The indefinite article a should have the obscure sound ot a m it, not that of 
a in die. The article die before a consonant has the obscure sound of e ; before 
a vowel or silent A it has the long sound of « as in thee. Thus, thd bird ; thS 
arm ; thd wing ; thS egg ; thd small boy ; thd oaken bucket 
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Avoid the insertion of a sound that does not belong to the word. 

a. Vowel sonnd. Thus elm, not e]'um ; prism, not oris um ; griey'ous, not 
griev't-ous ; mie'ehiev-aux, not mis-chieT't^os ; sta-pen'ootM, not 8tu-pen'(&M>as. 

b. Consonant sonnd. Thus cliff, not clifi; once, not oncet; moss, not morse; 
corumn, not col'^m -, hight, not highM. 

e. Avoid the omission of a consonant. Thus toUch, not toich; cap'^n, not 
cap'in ; as^ed, not <ts^t, 

33 

The following words, which are often incorrectly pronounced, hare the proper 
pronunciation indicated : — 



A 

Again (a-gen') 
against (a-genst') 
a ged (two syllables) 
an-te-pe-nult' 
ar'chives (ar'kives) 
an-tinVdes (an-tip'o-deze) 
are (ar) 

ay ) yes (ah-c, nearly 
aye 5 like /) 
aye, aluxiys (like a in fate) 
ate (not et) 

Bade (bad; 

■been (bin) 

be-nc/'i-cent (not be-nj/^i- 

cent) 
bless'ed, adj. (two sylla- 



bom'bast -(bum'bast) 
bou-qaet' (boo-kay') 
bonme (borne) 
bra'vo, well done (brah'vo) 
bra'vo, a bandit (bra'vo) 
bron-c^t'tis (not bron-^'- 

tis) 
bu'ry (ber'ry) 
O 
Caout'chouc (coo'chook) 
charice (not hal'ice) 
ca-meKopard (not (^m«e- 

leop'ard) 
catch (not ketch) 
choir (quire) 
clean'ly (clen'ly) 
Connecticut (Con-ne£-i- 

cut) 
cou'ri-er (coo're-er) 
court'e-sy (curt'e-sy) 
court'e-ous (curt'e-ous.) 
cov'et-ous (not cov'et- 

yous) 



cuir-ass' (que-rass') 
cuir-as-sier' (kwe-ras- 

seer') 
curs'ed, adj. (two syllabus) 
eush'ion(eujA pronounced 

like push) 
D 
Da-guerre o-type(da-ger'- 

o-type) 
dis-ha-bille* (dis-a-bil'^ 
des'ue-tude (des'we-tude) 
dis-cem* (diz-zem') 
dis-solve' Cdiz-zolve') 
dis'tich Cdis'tik) 
does (duz) 
doth (duth) 
drom e-da-ry (dmm'e- 

da-ryj 

B 
E'er (air) 

En'glish (Ing'elish) 
En'gland (I^^land) 
en-nui' (aun-wee') 
ere (air) 

en-thu'si-asm (not ism) 
Es-senes' (not es-se-neze) 
ex-po-se' (ex-po-say') 
ex-tem'po-re 
ex-traor'di-na-Ty(ex-tror'- 

di-na-ry) 
eyr-y(.Vy) 

F 
Foreliead (for'ed) 
for'voard (not for'urf) 

a 

Gre'ni-i (not ge'ni) 
get (not git) 
gath'er (not geth'er) 
goose'ber-ry (not gooze'- 

ber-ry) 
goy'em-ment (not gov'- 

tt^-ment) 



H 
Heard (herd) 
hearth (harth) 
heigh'ho (hi'-ho) 
Hin-dos-tan' 
ho-me-op'a-thy (not ho- 

mo-paih^} 
hd-me-o-path'ic (not he- 

mo-path'ic) 
h6v'ei (not huv-elj 
hov'er (huv'er) 

I 
Ir-rep'a-ra-ble 
innlis'pu-ta-ble 
in-oom'pa-ra-ble 
ir-res'pi-ra-ble 
ir-re/o-ca-ble 
K 
K6t'tle (not kit'tle) 

Ii 
Leam'ed (two syllables) 

Mag'na Char'ta (kar'ta^ 
manes (ma'neze) 
me-lee' (md-ldy') 
men-ag'e-rie (men-azhV 

ree) 
mu-Iet-eer' 

N 
Na'ive (nah'eve) 
na'Ive-t6 fnah'-evc-tay) 
nd'ked (not neck'ed) 
ne'er (nair) 
noth'ing (nuth'ing) 

P 
Pal-an-quin' Cp&I-an- 

keen'; 
pal'frey (pawrfiy) 
par'iia-ment (parly* 

ment) 
par'tridge (not patndge) 
pi-a'no (pee-ah'no) 



^ >) m nwi»ift»»<vx%»nf^f»>m>(ini>iifin>i«f>ni^nn »i^nnn»»n(inm)imnrtnnrir» »v^rti>mini>n<^n«»n»»«mmn» Mm <» nn »»»^ 
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piq'aant (pik'-kant^ 
poor (not pore^ 
pret'ty (prit'tv) 
pro file (pro feey 
put (poot, 00 ixijbot) 

Q 
Quar-an-tine Cquor-an- 

teen') 
quar'ry (quor'ry) 
quay (kee) 

E 
Rail'le-ry (ral'le-ry) 
ren'dez-Yoas (rdn'de-voo) 

S ' 
Said (sed) 
says (sez) 



sa'tyr (sa'tur) 
seine (seen) 
ser'geant (sar'gent) 
sob ri-quet (sob're-kay) 
soot {ooinfiot) 
sov'er-eign (suv'er-in) 
suaY'i-ty (swav'i-ty) 
suf-fice'^ (suf-fize') 
stkp'ple (not soo'ple) 

T 
Tour (toor) 
tour'na-ment (tur'na- 
ment) 

V 
Vig'nette (vin'yet) 
Tol'iime (not yoritlm) 

34 



W 
Wftist'coat (not wes'cutj 
were (wer) 

wing'ed, adj.(two syllab's) 
wom'en (wim'en) 

T 

Your (not yore) 

yes'tcr-day (not yis'tei^ 

day) 

z 

Zo-ol'ogy (not zoo-ol'o- 

gy), 

zd-o-log i-cal (not zoo-o- 

lo-gi'cal) 
zd'o^phite (not zoo'o- 

phite) 



Do not penrert the sound of the vowel in accented syllables. Thus an'gel. i 
not ariffd; cham'ber, not chamber; pidint'iff, not pkmtiff; a-men', not ah-men'; * 
can-al, not can-awl; spir'it, not sper-it; mesh-es, not mash-es ; eiT'ing (pro- 
nounce cr as in fer-ry) ; ^os'sel, not tosfV. 

36 

COXSULT THX BlOTIOKAAT OONTINUALLT, AND S8PS0IALLT IN ALL OABEB 
OF DOUBT. 



EXERCISES IN PEONUNCIATION. 

The preceding Cautions may with advantage be occasionally used as reading- 
lessons — one or more being read each day in class, and discussed. This may be 
a separate exercise, or occupy a few minutes of the ordinary reading-dasses. 

Under the title Prorunciation, preceding the lessons in this Reader,will be 
found a list of words liable to mispronunciation, with figures referring to the ap- 
propriate Caution. The letters or syllables to which attention is to be called, are 
generally designated by italics. Pupils should be required to study this list, and 
be prepared for examination on it The following model exhibits a method which 
may be pursued witii advantage, and which the skillful teacher will vary and im- 
prove on at his discretion. 

MODEL. 

1st. FroBonnoe ths word COBRBCTLY, slowly, and very distinctly, 
2nd. Point out the error to wiiioh the word is liable. 
3rd. Refer to the appropriate Caution-— <>Ad Section, if any), 
4th. Make any fiirther remarks relevant to the case. 

Suppose, for instance,tiie lesson for the day to be Marion's Dinner, page 302. 
The pupils are in place for reading. Each takes a word in turn. 

The language in italics is supposed to be by the teacher; in Roman letters by 
the pupil . 

Teacher. 7^ Jirst io<w<i. — First pupil. While— incorrectly pronounced 
wile. Caution 32, section c, — avoid the omission of a consonant, in this case A — 
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A vulgar sort of fault. Do you recollect any other words in which it i$ often com- 
mitted 7— Yea. Captain is almost always pronounoed Cap'n. 

7%e fiext word. — Carolina — inoorreotly Caroluiy, sounding the final a like y. 
Caution 7. Unaccented a final should have an obscure sound of ah.— What do 
you understand by obscure sound ? — Pronounced without stress. 

THte next word, — Liberty — incorrectly lib'nh-ty, suppressing the sound of 
r. Caution 9.-^ Yes ; when properly sounded, liberty is a glorious word both in 
sound and meaning, but how often wretchedly mangled/ The deUvery of one of the 
noblest passciges in the language — *A day, an hour of virtuous liberty is worth a 
whole eternity of bondage '^^depends completely for tsfect on the fuU enunciation of 
the sound ofrtnthe words hour, virtuous, liberty, worth, afid eternity. 

The next word.^ Saw — incorrectly sw^ with an r. Caution 10. Avoid giving 
the sound of r where it does not belong. -^A besetting sin of bad readers. They 
always maltreat this unhappy letter r. 

7%e next word, — Potato — not potatur. Caution 6. Do not give to o the sound 
of ur. — Is this a common fault ? — Most common. We hear it everywhere. Tel- 
ler, for yellow ; winder, for window. — The accurate pronunciation of this sound is 
one of the best signs of a cultivated reader. 

The next. ~ Orxat deal — incorrectly gra-deal, omitting the ^ in great, and run- 
ning the two words together. Caution 29. Speak the words distinctly.— /Aave 
heard a story of a physician who ordered some ice to be put in a patient's mouth, 
and was surprised on his next visit to find that it had been gti^ffed with miee. He 
pronounced some ice, as some mice. 

The nex^.—BEAUTKOUs— incorrectly beauchus. Caution 18. Do not give to 
t the sound of cA. — In what other words is this error often committed 7 — In na'cfaur, 
for nature; cree'chur, for creature. — Right. 

It is unnecessary to pursue these illustrations farther. We hope every teacher 
will at least try the plan. 



DEFINITIONS. 



Preceding each lesson of the Fifth Bbader are definitions of some of the 
most difficult words. These definitions are not intended to be full and exhaustive 
of all the meanings of the word, but only explanatory or illustrative of the sense 
in which it is used in the context. Indeed, in many instances, Ihey are more 
properly notes than definitions. They are in no degree intended to supersede the 
Dictionary, irhieb. should be in every pupil's hand, and confintiftlly consulted. 

It is recommended to the teacher to devote a few minutes before each reading 
exereiBe to these definitions. Let the teacher give out the words orally— the pupil 
write them on his slate, with syllables properly divided and accented, and with 
the definition. Each pupil may then pass his slate to his ndghbor, whose business 
it becomes to detect errors, if there should be any. 

In addition to the list at the head of the kason, it will be well for the teacher to 
select other words for the pupils to define with the aid of the Dictionary. 
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FIFTH READER. 



LESSON I. 



A-NON'Y-Mous,(literally,w]thout a name,) 
without the name of the author, which 
is usually unknown. 

Con-c£RN£d\ anxious. 

Des'ti-ny, future state. 

De-tail', a minute narration. 



Dis-play', literally, to unfold; hence, to 

show. 
Mad'am, (French, -muy my, and damCy 

lady,) a title given chiefly to elderly or 

married ladies. 
Ve'he-ment-ly, with great force. 



Pronunciation.— Ac'ttt-al 3, os-ton'ished 1, con-cemed' 1, gets 33, hast'i 
in'^-est-ing 3, pe-cul'iar 16, rc-plied' 1, ve'he-ment-ly 26c. 



ened 21, 




THE BIBLE. 



1. Op all books, the Bible is the most interesting and useful to 
those who will read it attentively. It is the only work that reveals 
the true story of the creation and of the first human family, and 
which clearly unfolds to man his duty and his destiny. 
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2. Its title signifies The Book, which implies that it is above 
all other books. The foUoTidng story, which is but the detail of an 
actual occurrence, displays a proper sense of its value. 

3. A boy, who was a member of a Sunday-school, was one day 
sent by his mother to a shop for some soap. The shop-woman, hav- 
ing iV^ighed it, took a leaf firom a Bible that was placed on the counter 
for waste paper. The boy was greatly astonished, and vehemently 
exclaimed, "Why, madam, that is the Bible!" 

4. " Well, what if it is ? " replied the woman. " It is the Bible ! " 
replied the boy, "and what are you going to do with it?" "To 
wrap up the soap," was the answer. 

5. "But, madam, you should not tear up that book, for it is the 
Bible ! " cried the boy with peculiar emphasis. " What does that 
signify? " said the woman sharply. " I bought it for waste paper to 
use in the shop." 

6. The boy, with still increasing energy, exclaimed, "What, the 
Bible! I wish it were mine; I would not tear it up in that way." 
"Well," said the woman, "if you will pay me what I gave for it, 
you shall have it." "Thank you," replied the boy; "I will go home 
and ask my mother for some money." 

7. Away he went, and said, " Mother, mother, please give me some 
money." "What for?" said his mother. "To buy a Bible," he 
replied; "for the woman at the shop was tearing up the Bible, and 
I told her she ought not to do so ; then she said she would sell it to 
me. O mother, do give me some money to buy it, that it may not 
be torn up." 

8. His mother said, "I cannot, my dear boy; I have none." Tlie 
child cried, and still begged for some money, but in vain. Then, 
sobbing, he went back to the shop, and said, "My mother is poor, 
and cannot give me any money; but, O madam! do not toai' up the 
Bible, for my teachers have told me that it is the Word of God." 

9. The woman, perceiving the boy to be greatly concerned, said, 
"Well, don't cry; for you shall have the Bible, if you will go and get 
its weight in waste paper." At this unexpected but joyful proposal, 
the boy dried up his tears, saying, "That I will, madam, and thank 
you, too." 

10. Away he ran to his mother, and asked her for some paper. 
She gave him all she had; and then he went to all the neighbors' 
houses and begged more. Having, as he hoped, collected enough, 
he hastened, with the bundle under his arm, to the shop, and, on 
entering it, exclaimed, — 

11. "Now, madam, I have got the paper." "Very well," said 
the woman, "let me weigh it." The paper was put into one scale, 
and the Bible into the other. 

12. The scale turned in the boy's favor, and he cried out, with 
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tears of joy sparkling in his eyes, " The Bible is mine ! " And seizing 
it, he exclaimed, "I have got it! I have got it! " And away he ran 
home to his mother, crying as he went, "I have got the Bible! I 
have got the Bible!" 



" Holjr Bible, Book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine! " 



▲NOZTTMOUS. 



LESSON II. 



Liq'tJiD, flowing, clear, smooth. 
CRTs'TALjClear, transparent, like crystal, 
which is a very transparent substance. 



Tempt'er, one who entices to evil. 
Trill, to sing with a quavering voice. 
True, genuine, not adulterated. 



Pronunciation.— Crys'to/ la, whis'per-inc' 12, thtr«t'ing 9, per'fumed 16, ruei'- 

ling 21. 

WATEB. 

" Water ! water ! ** sings the bird, as he trills bis gentle note ; 
And the liquid cry is heard pouring from his little throat: — 
'^ Water ! water 1 clear and sweet ! 
"To-weetlTo-weet!" 

" Water ! water ! " roars the ox, while it ripples at bis side, 
Down among the mossy rocJcs sparkling with its crystal tide ; 
" Water ! water ! pure and true ! 
"Moo! Moo!" 

" Water ! water I ** says the tree, with its branches spreading high ; 
" AVater ! water ! " rustles be, for bis leaves are very dry ; 
" Water ! water ! for the tree ! 
"Pure and free!" 

" Water ! water ! " says the flower, whispering with its perfumed breath ; 
**• Let me have it in an hour, ere I thirsting droop in death ! 
" Water ! water ! soft and free, 
"Give to me!" 

" Water ! water ! *' says tbe grain, with its rustling head on high, 
And tbe spreading, fertile plain, ripening, lOins the swelling cry — 
" AVater giveth more than gold, — 
"Wealth untold!" 

Water ! water ! sparkling, pure, Nature giveth everywhere — 
If you drink it, I am sure, it will never prove a snare ! 
AVater is the thing for me — 
Yes, and thee ! 

AVater ! water ! young and old ! drink it, crystal-like and sweet ! 

Never heed tbe tempter bold — crush him underneath your feet; 

AVater ! water ! youth, for thee — 

Thee and me ! anonymous. 
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LESSON III. 



At-ten'tion, (literally, a stretching to- 
ward ,) the act of fixing the mind upon 
any thing. 

Bal SAH, a garden plant. 

Ca-na'rt-BirDj a ein^ing-bird ; so called 
because originally Drought from the 
Canary Isles. 



Db-fect', (from the Latin deflcioy to fail, 
to be wanting,) fault, imperfection. 

George, is derived from a Greek word 
meaning farmer or husbandman. 

Lec'ture, (from Latin lego^ to read,) a 
discourse on any subject, usually read. 



ATTENTION.— A DIALOGUE. 

Charles, Mamma, it is almost school-time^ 

Mamma. No; you have full half an hour to spare. 

C, Only half an hour 1 Will you hear me try to say this lesson 
again? 

Jf. No; for I am sure you will say it no better than before. 

(7. Why, mamma? 

M. Because you have not been studying. I have been looking at 
you from time to time, and have scarcely once seen your eyes fixed 
upon your book. 

C. I was only watching Jerry, for fear he should weed up his 
young balsams. 

M. I fancy Jerry knows what he is about. 

C. Well, I vnU study now. {^Charles whistles.'] 

M. Do you generally whistle when you study, Charles? 

G. Was I whistling? 

M. Yes, and with your eyes fixed upon my canary-bird. 

C. Well, mamma, I cannot help it. This is the hardest and most 
stupid lesson that ever was. 

M. And yet you told me that your cousin George learned it yes- 
terday in twenty minutes. 

C. Then it is I that am stupid, instead of the lesson, I suppose. 

M. I rather think not. I believe your memory is as good as 
George's. 

C. Oh, mamma, he always learns his lesson quicker than I do. 

M. And does that prove that his memory is better? 

C. To be sure it does. 

M. When you are at play does he remember things better than 
you do? 

C. Why, no, I believe not. 

M, Did you not tell us as much about the lecture, the other night, 
when you came home, as he did? 

C. Yes, and more too ; papa said I did. 
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M. That required memory, certainly. I do not think you have 
any right to lay the blame upon any natural defect. 

C. Oh, I do not mean to say that; but all I know is that George 
gets his lesson quicker than I do; and what can the reason be! He 
is not three weeks older than I am, and does not seem more quick 
about other things. 

M. Did you ever ht^pen to sit near him when he was studying? 

C. Yes, I have; and I would rather sit next to any other boy in 
schooL 

M. Why! 

C. Oh, I do not know. There is no comfort in it. He is as cross 
over his books as a dog with a bone; he will not let any one speak 
to him. 

M. What! not to ask a reasonable question? 

(7. Oh, as to that, he helps me sometimes when I cannot get on ; 
but what I mean is if I ask him to look at anything, or want to talk 
to him about any of our plays for one minute, he says that I disturb 
him, and take off his attention. 

M, He complains that you take off his attention, does he? 

G, Yes, mamma. 

M, George has learned a very important secret, I see. 

C» A secret? What! one that helps him to get his lessons? 

M, Yes. 

0. I wish I could find it out. 

M. I can tell it to you in one word, which you used just now. 

O. What can that be? 

M, ^^fen^tbn, Charles; attention. That will open the door of your 
mind, and let the lesson in. 

(7. Oh, dear! I wish calling the word out aloud would answer the 
purpose. 

M. That cannot be. Attention implies an earnest fbdng of the 
mind upon a subject. You alone can do this for yourself; nobody 
can do it for you. The only reason why G«orge learns more quickly 
than you do is that he never allows himself to think of any thing 
else while he is engaged with his lesson. In other words, when he 
studies he fixes his mind earnestly upon the subject. You speak of 
yourself as studying, as long as you are holding the book in your hand, 
though, in fact, you are thinking of something else, and not studying 
one quarter of the time. 

(7. Well, mother, I understand this now; and you shaU see if I 
do not improve by your good advice. 

M. Whatever you do always do with all your might. If at play, 
give your whole attention to your play; and in study let it be study, 
and nothing but study. 
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LESSON IV. 



Au'tumn, the third season. Properly be- 
einninp^ the twenty-eecond of Septem- 
ber, when the sun .is in the equinox ; 
but in popular language commencing 



Sput'ter, to s]^it, or throw out moisture, 

in small portions. 
Pin'a-pork, an apron for the front part 

of the body ; so called because pinned 

before. 
Pop, in familiar language, to heat com till 

it bursts with a qmck motion. 



the first of September. 
A-POP'piNo. A in such oases as this is 

perhaps a contraction of at, 
Plt, to work steadily. 

Promunciation.— And 29, go^A'er 33, smok'ing 13, e-nough' 1, kern'eUi, ate 33. 
POPPING CORN. 

1. One autumn night, when the wind was high, and the rain fell in heavy 
plashes, 

A little boy sat by tbe kitchen-fire, a-popi)ing com in ihe ashes ; 
And his sister, a curly-headed child of three, 
Sat looking on, just close to his knee. 

2. The blast went howling round the house, as if to get in it was trying ; 
It rattled the latch of me outer door, tlien it seemed a baby crying; 

Now and then a drop down the chimney came, 
And sputtered and hissed in the bright red flame. 

3. Pop I pop ! and the kernels, one by one, came out of the embers flying ; 
The boy held a long pine stick in his hand, and kept it busily plying ; 

He stirred the corn, and it snapped the more, 
And faster jumped to the clean-swept floor. 

4. Fart of the kernels hopped out one war, and a part hopped out the 
other; 

Some flew plump into the sister's lap, some under the stool of the brother. 
The little girl gathered them into a heap. 
And called them a flock of milk-white sheep. 

5. All at once the boy sat still as a mouse, and into the fire kept gazing ; i 
He quite foi^t he was popping corn, for he looked where the wood was 

blazing; 
He looked, and he fancied that he could see 
A house and a bam, a bird and a tree. 

6. Still steadily gazed the boy at these, and pussy's back kept stroking. 
Till his sister cried out, " Why, George, only see how the corn is 

smoking ! " 
And sure enough, when the boy looked back. 
The corn in the ashes was burnt quite black. 

7. " Never mind ! " said he, " we shall have enough, and now let us sit 
back and eat it ; 

I'll carry the stool, and you the com — it is good — nobody can 
beat it." 
She took up the com in her pinafore. 
And they ate it all, and wanted no more. anonymous. 
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LESSON V. 



Ar-rkst'. to seize by authority of law. 
In-tens't-tt. extreme degree. 
Re-flkct\ to consider attentively. 
Hes'i-tate, to be doubtful. 
Fa'tal, destructive. 
Sac'ri-fice, destroy, bring to ruin. 



In'ci-dent, event. 

Im-press', to make a mark on any thing 
by pressure ; to impress the mind with 
any thing is to fix it deep, as if it were 
stamped on the mind. 

Cau'tious-ly, with care to avoid error. 



Pronunciation. — Hav'«»fi' 12, a-bout' 1/, or-rest'ed 1/, ex-am'ined 28, be-camo' I, 

in-qui*ry 26c, foriou^ed 6, 'm'no-cent lb and 2dj an-oih'er 1/, pre-cis'ion 1, 

said 33, re-flect 1, sac'ri;Aced 5^. 

Note. — Sometimes, when we do not wish to give the full name, we use the 
initial with a dash after it ; as is done m this lesson in regard to the name of the 
young man. In reading aloud merely give the name of the letter. 




A BROWN COAT OR A BLUE? 

1. A HORSE was once stolen from a stable in England; and two 
b(5ys, having seen a young man enter the place about the time the 
theft happened, mentioned the fact. Tlie description they gave 

seemed to answer to James U . He was accordingly arrested 

and sent to prison. 

2. The sister of James sent for the boys in great distress, to pee 
if they were sure it was her brother whom they had seen. She first 
examined one of them, and then the other. One of the boys said 
the young man's coat was blue; the other thought it was brotvn. 

3. This became a question of life and death; for Ellen, the sister 
of the youth, knew that her brother's coat was brown; and if the 1; 
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thiers coat was blue, it could not be that he was the guilty person. 

4. In the intensity of her feelings, she fell on her knees, and in 
the most earnest manner begged the boys to reflect, and be sure of 
the truth. They had never thought of the importance of it before; 
they had never considered that a single word may take life or save it. 

5. When thus made to think of the importance of what they had 
said the boys both spoke cautiously. The one who thought the coat 
was broum hesitated, and, after a little reflection, he agreed with his 
companion that it was blue. This led to further inquiry; and on 

the trial which followed it was discovered that James U was 

innocent, and another the guilty person. 

6. This little incident may serve to impress the youthful reader's 
mind with a sense of the great importance of exactness in all we say 
and do. A very slight error — only the use of the word broivn for 

blue — might have been fatal to James U , and sacrificed the 

innocent instead of the guilty. 



LESSON VI. 



Dai'st, (day'a eye) a flower, poetically 

called the eye of day. 
Flag, droop, grow weak. 
La'dt-bird, a small, red insect. 



Ram'a-zak, a feast kept by the Moham- 
medans during the month Ramazan; 
hence, a Ramazan fast is a long fast 

Sharp'set, very himgry. 



Pronunciation. — Are 33, dear 22, an^ 29, dew 16, wuh'tng 12, wil'lotp 6. 

SHORT POEMS. 
1. Lady Moon. 

1. " Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? " — 

" Over the sea." — 
" Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving V " — 
" All who love me." — 

2. " Are you not tired with rolling, and never 

" Resting to sleep ? 
Why look so pale and so sad, as forever 
Wishing to weep? " — 

8. " Ask me not this, little child, if you love me ; 
You are too bold ; 
I must obey my dear Father above me, 
And do as I/m told."— 

4. " Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? " — 
" Over the sea." — 
" Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? " — 

" All who love me." r. m. mil^'ES. 
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2. To THE Lady-Bird. 

1. Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird, fly away home ! 

The field-mouse has gone to her nest ; 
The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eye»y 
And the bees and the birds are at rest 

2. Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird, fly away home ! 

The glow-worm is lighting her lamp ; 
The dew*s falling fast, and your fine speckled wings 
AVill flag with the close-clinging damp. 

3. Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird, fly away home 1 

Good luck if you reach it at last ; — 
The owl's come abroad, and the bat's on the roam, 
Sharp-set from their Bamazan fast 

4. Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird, fly away home I 

And if, not gobbled up by the way, 
You should reach your snug nest in the old willow-tree, 
You're in luck ; — and that's all I've to say. 

MRS. SOUTHKY. 



LESSON VII. 



Ap'sr-turs', openm^, hole. 

An-noy'anc£, vexation. 

Do'ciLs, ready to learn, easily managed. 

Mr. (pronounced Mis'terJ is the com- 
mon title of address to men. The title 
of married ladies is Mrs.^ which is an 
abbreviation of Mistress, but is pro- 
nounced Mis' sis. 



Scam'pxr, run with speed. 

Vx'hi-cle, (from Latin vehOf to carry,) 
that in which anything is carried, any- 
kind of carria^ on wheels or runners. 

Gam-bol, skipping about in frolic. 

lN-AD-VKRT'ENT-LT,carele88ly,fix)mwant 
of attention. 



Pronunciation. — A-mus'ing 16, a-G^m'Tist' 33, B.^'eT-turel7, de-scent' 1, pock'«^ lb, 
fre'qufi»t-ly 16, at-tacned' 1/", squir'iel (not squir'lj Zb, 

THE TAME SQUIRREL. 

1. There are few animals that cannot be tamed bj kind and 
gentle treatment. Many of tkem may be thus rendered very amusing 
companions. The following is a pleasant story of a tame squirrel. 

2. Mr. Mackie had procured from a nest a common squirrel, 
which he raised and rendered extremely docile. It was kept in a 
box, which was nailed against the wall about six feet from the floor. 
This was wired in front, and had at one end a small, round aper- 
ture, to allow the animal to enter. 

3. To the end of the box, below the aperture, was suspended a 
rope, wliich touched the ground, and by which the creature descended 
and ascended at pleasure. It became extremely plajrful, and was 
familiar with every one of the family, but devotedly attached to its 

3 



master. He generally carried it about with him, having had a 
pocket made for that purpose on the outside of his coat. 

4. The little creature used to watch very narrowly all its master's 
movements ; and, whenever he was preparing to go out it ran up 
his legs and entered his pocket. As its master walked along the 
street it would peep at the passengers, but would not go out of the 
pocket. 

5. But no sooner did its master reach the outskirts of the city 
than the squirrel leaped upon the ground, ran along the road, ascended 
to the tops of trees and hedges with the quickness of lightning, and 
nibbled at the leaves and bai'k. If its master walked on, it would 
descend, scamper after him, and again enter his pocket. In this 
manner it would amuse itself during walks of miles, in which its 
master frequently indulged. 

6. Whenever it heard a carriage or a cart it became much alarmed, 
and always hid itself till the vehicle passed by. It was so familiar 
that even when strangers were present it would leave its master's 
pocket, and run all over them. For hours it would amuse itself by 
licking and nibbling at its master's hand or that of any of his 
family, like a puppy. 

7. This gentleman had a dog, which, although he had been trained 
not to touch the squirrel, would yet never suffer it to become intimate, 
as the little creature made many attempts to do. Whenever the 
squirrel attempted to pass over his body Ponto showed his displeasure 
by a growL 

8. Wnen Ponto was asleep Filbert — which was the squirrel's 
name— -used to take great delight in teasing him, by making a rapid 
descenii from its box, and scampering over the dog's body, and then 
quick^ ascending its rope. 

9. This sport he would repeat again and again, to the great 
annoyance of Ponto, who, sometimes, would at last get very angry. 
At this little Filbert would always discontinue its gambols, and 
sit peeping through the grating of its box. 

10. Its master had taught it to catch nuts and acorns, thrown to 
it. This it did very neatly with its fore paws. He also instructed it 
to leap over a stick held out to it, and taught it various other tricks. 

11. One day its master returned from a pleasant walk, during 
which the squirrel had been more than usually playful. At his house 
he found an old friend whom he had not seen for years* In the joy 
of the meeting he forgot every thing else, and inadvertently sat down 
with his little companion in his pocket. 

12. The poor squirrel uttered a shrill scream; the master jumped 
up, and took his favorite out of his pocket — dead. The little chil- 
dren cried out, "Is he dead? Is poor Filbert dead?" and burst into 
tears. brown. 
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LESSON VIII, 



Bbet'lino, projecting, hanging over 
I'oLK, tilfling, without auificieui cause. 
Hie, hasten. 
^ Linked, connected, or associated, in the 
mind. 



Pxr'is the capital of France, one of the 
chier cities of Europe, to which the 
Swiss resort in numbers to earn a 
living 

Tide, water, current. 



Pronunciation. — ^With 15, heav'^en Ad, here 22, tears 22. dear 'est 22 and 16» 




THE SWISS BOY S FAREWELL. 

1. Switzerland is a very rugged country, and its inhabitants, 
who are called Swiss, are generally poor. It is common for the 
Swiss to leave their homes at an early age to go to France and other 
coantries to seek their fortunes. 

2. Wherever they may roam, the Swiss retain an ardent love of 
their native country. The sound of their national melodies in a 
foreign land fills their eyes with tears and their hearts with sad 
thoughts of their dear mountain homes. In all their wanderings 
they are cheered by the hope of a return to their native land to 
spend the evening of life. 

3. The river Rhone rises in the Swiss mountains, and flows through 
the southern part of France. This river is remarkable for the 
bluish tint of its waters. 

4. Sweet River Rhone ! sweet River Rhone ! 

Thou playmate of my earliest day I 
Tve wandered many a weary mile, 

And yet along thy banks I stray. 
Mount Furca now is far behind, — 

That cradle which we both have known; 
An4 this, they say, is France ; but still 

I'm with a friend, sweet River Rhone. 
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6. I*m with a friend, whose every wave 

Leaps gayly by my father's door; 
And many a pleasing thought I've bad 

To see thee fret and foam and roar. 
I've wondered, in my childish dreams. 

If in thy tide some sky was thrown, 
To make thy waters all so blue, 

So like to heaven, sweet Elver Rhone> 

6. And now we've come together here 

By many a turn, throuffh many a dell| 
O'er rock, and crag, and beetling walL 

To part at last — to say farewell. 
We part; for thou must seek the sea, 

And go thy way to me unknown j 
And I must on to Paris hie. 

As lost to thee, sweet River Rhona 

7. Farewell' nor deem them idle tears 

That down my cheek unbidden flow; 
For now thou seem'st my dearest friend ; 

Thou art linked with home and parents so. 
Farewell I but rest and ease shall be, 

To these young limbs, unsought, unknown 
Till, blest with wealth, the Swiss return 

To home and thee, sweet River Rhone. 



I^ESSON IX. 



Ap'o LOGUE,a fable teaching moral truth. 
Cash'mere, a country in Asia, in which 

flowers are very abundant. 
Port'night, fcontractod from fourteen 

night n) two weeks. Our ancestors 

reckoned time by nights. 
Ge'ni us, an imaginary being among 

Oriental nation8.re8embling our fairies. 

The word is probably derived from 

jinn^ the name given to these beings 

Prohunciation- — A 



in Eastern countries, and is sometimes 
written genicy to distinguish it from 
genius^ bent of mind, a word of differ- 
ent origin. 

In-cf.s'sant, unceasing. 

Live'li-hood, means of living. 

Lux-u'ri-ant, producing in abundance. 

Lux-u^Ri-ous, voluptuous, softening. 

Nur'ture, to tend with care. 

Po'tent, powerful 

OHUNCiATioN- — ^rc 33, ev'cr-y 33, c<7m-plain' 7^, bs-lieve' 3, dis-con-tent' 1^, 
lengih 25,of'/en21, d/'-serve' 1 and 9, ge ni-i 33, mis-tak'en 4rf, po tent lb, 
chil'dreti 11, wom en 16 and 33, 



THE BENEFITS OF INDUSTRY. 

1. There are many persons who look upon every species of labor 
as an evil. Children are often unhappy because to acquire knovjr- 
ledge they must study; and men and women sometimes complain 
because they must sow before they can reap. To all such persons 1 
would tell the following apologue, which will teach them that industry 
is a blessing, and indolence a curse. 
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2. In the north-western part of Asia there is a famous city, 
called Bagdad. The people there believe in the existebce of certain 
spiritual beings, whom they call geniL 

3. Like fairies, these beings are supposed to have great power, 
and to hold intercourse with mankind. All this is, of course, mere 
fancy ; but it will answer our purpose as well as if it were true. 

4. There was once in this city of Bagdad a little boy, who was 
poor, and obliged to earn his daily bread by rearing jflowers for sale. 

5. As the price of flowers in that luxuriant climate is exceed- 
ingly low, the boy was compelled to be very industrious, in order to 
obtain food and clothing. 

6. But still he had good health, and he ate his coarse meal with 
high relish and satisfaction. But this was not his greatest pleasure; 
his flowers were a perpetual source of enjoyment. 

7. They were Ids flowers; he planted them; he watered, pruned, 
and nurtured them. Besides all this, they were the source of his 
livelihood. They gave him bread, shelter, and clothing. 

8. He therefore loved them as if they had been his companions. 
With pleasure he saw them spring out of the ground; with delight 
he watched the budding leaves and unfolding flowers. 

9. But) at length, discontent sprang up in his mind; and, in the 
evening of a hot day, he sat down in his garden, and began to mourn. 
"I wish," said he, "that flowers would plant and prune and water 
themselves. I am tired of this incessant toil. 

10. "I wish some good genius would step in and ^ring me flowers 
already made, so that I might be saved all this trouble! " Scarcely 
had he uttered this thought when a beautiful being, in bright colors, 
stood before him, and said, "You call me, boy; what do you desire*? '* 

11. "I am weary of my employment," said the boy. "I live by 
cultivating flowers. I am obliged to toil day by day, and I am 
able to obtain only my daily bread. If I mistake not, you are a 
kind and powerful genius, who can give me flowers if you will, and 
save me aU this toil." 

12. "Here," said the genius, holding forth a beautiful tan of 
feathers, " take this; waye it over the earth in your flower-pots, and 
the brightest blossoms of Cashmere will spring up at your bidding." 

13. The little boy received the charmed fan with great delight, 
and waved it over one of his flower-pots. A bud immediately shot 
up through the soil, and gradually unfolded itself. In a few minutes 
a beautiful moss-rose, blooming and fragrant, stood before him. 

14. I need not describe the delight of the little gardener. He 
found his charmed fan to be just the thing he had desired. He had 
now no labor to perform; a few sweeps of his fan brought him all 
the flowers he needed. He therefore spent his time in luxurious 
idleness. 
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15. Things went on very well for a fortnight. But now a differ- 
ent kind of weariness began to creep over him. His appetite, too, 
failed bj degrees, and he no longer enjoyed his meals. He lost his 
interest, likewise, in the flowers. He saw no beauty in their bloom; 
their very odor became sickening. 

16. The poor boy was unhappy, and again began to murmur. "I 
wish," said he, "the genius would come back and take away this 
foolish £an" In a moment a bright being was standing at his side. 

17. "Here," said the boy, handing forth the fen, "take back the 
charm you gave me. Forgive me, sweet genius, but I was mistaken. 
The weariness of idleness is far worse than the weariness of industry. 
I loved the flowers which were produced by my own skill and care; 
but things which cost nothing are worth nothing. 

18. "Take back the charm, and leave me to that humble happi- 
ness which my own industry can secure, but which your potent gift 
would chase away." 



LESSON X. 



As'pi-RA-Tioir, ardent longing for some- 
thing great and good. 
War'bler, songster, singing-bird. 
Shoots, flies quickly. 
Ne'jcr {'oarejy contraction of never. 



Dims, obscures, hides. 
Pas'sion, evil feeling or desire. 
Lure, enticement, or temptation. 
Pond'lt, with great love. 
Bounds, limits, restrains. 



Pronunciation. — East'ern 9, ha8^en-in^4rf and 21, ne'er 33, noQiing 12 and 33, 
Bh&d'ows 6, earth'ly 9, ev cr-y 26, vir'twe 16 and 17. 

ASPIRATION. 

1 . The dove let loose in eastern skies, 

When hastening fondly home, 
Ne'er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies 
Where idle warblei-s roam ; — 

2. But high she shoots through air and light, 

Above all low delay, 
Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 
Nor shadows dim her way. 

8. So grant me, God, from every care 
And stain of passion free. 
Aloft, through virtue's purer air, 
To hold my course to thee ; 

4. No sin to cloud, no lure to stay 
My soul, as home she springs, 
Thy sunshine on her joyral way, 
Thy freedom on h'T wings. 



^vw«<wwvw«w^^^w^%>^^^k^«^^^%^<^wv«^v«^^^^«v««^^vw«A«v%«%««v«^^<v^«^<v««A>«%<^vw^ww^v<( y 
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LESSON XI. 



In'oo-leitce, habitual idleness. Indo- 
lence denotes a habit, and idUfiess 
merely a state. Idle means not em- 
ployed , indolent means habitually idle. 

Bur'row, a hole in the earth in which 
small animals lodge. 

Lurk, to lie hid. 



Par'a-ltze, to affect with palsy, to de- 
stroy the power. 

Hag'gard, lean, having sunken eyes. 

Pau'per, a poor person. 

Vo-lup'tu-a-ry, one given to luxury. 

Wood'chuck, a small animal, that 
makes its nest in the ground. 



jiciATioN.— In'dolettce 16, illus'tra-ted 26«r, in'dus-try 26(/, bur'row G, 
ai, aj9-proached' 1/, relieve' 1, lis^'en 21, sin'ctps 16, pro-vi'ded \b and g. 



Pronunciation. 
poor 



THE CURSE OF INDOLENCE. 



1. The excellence of industry may be illustrated . by contrasting 
it with indolence. There is no person more truly unhappy than one 
who is given up to indolence. Whether rich or poor, he who is 
wedded to indolence is wretched. It was the design of Him who 
made us that we should be active; and He has always laid happiness 
in the path of effort and exertion. 

2. He, then, who travels in the ways of indolence* in search of 
happiness always misses it. He is like a lazy fellow whom I once 
knew, who sat waiting at a woodchuck's burrow a whole day, 
expectin'g the animal to come out and be caught; but the brute was 
the wiser of the two, and went out by another way. 

3. Indolence may become a disease. A man, dressed in rags, 
haggard, and marked with misery, once approached a gentleman, 
and begged for a few pence. "But why do you beg?" said the 
gentleman. "I am afflicted with a disease," said the beggar; "and 
shame prevents my naming it to you." 

4. "Step aside," said the gentleman, "and tell me your disease; 
if it is in my power, I will relieve you." They stepped aside, and 
the pauper opened his robe. But the gentleman could discover no 
evidence of disease. 

5. "Listen," said the beggar. "My disease does not show itself 
.on the skin; — it lurks in my bones, — it infects my blood, — it reigns 
over my nerves and sinews, — it restrains my efforts, — it paralyzes 
my body and mind, — it makes me weak and useless, — it makes me 
a wretch, — it makes me what you see me, a beggar!" 

6. "What is this horrid disease?" said the gentleman. "It is 
Indolence!" said the pauper. Indolence not only creates disease, 
but it is a disease itself. It even destroys the power of enjoying the 
blessings which surround us. 

7. "I pray you," said a poor man, who was starving, to one who 
was fat and bloated with indulgence, "I pray you to give me some 
bread, for my hunger is past endurance." "I would give all my 
wealth," said the voluptuary, "for your good appetite." 
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LESSON XII. 



Al'le go-rY) (from the Greek aUoy ano- 
ther thing, and agoreuo^ to tell), a 
figrure of Bpeech by which, while one 
thing is deacribed, another more im- 
portant thing having a resemblance to 
it is indicated. The speaker while he 
seems to tell one thrn^ really tells 
another. Thus, in the following poem 
the bubbles signify the pleasures which 
man pursues through life, most of 
which are glittering and unsubstantial 
as bubbles. Allegories are sometimes 



continued through long works, such 

as Spenser's FaiiyQueen and Bunyaa's 

Pilgrim's Progress. 
A-main\ with force. 
Ec'sTA-sT, rapture, transport. 
Glass, to cause to be reflected. 
Hoi' DEM, bold, romping. 
Marge, edge, brink, a poetical word for 

margin. 
Surge, a large wave; a great, rolling 

swell of water. 
Wend, go. 



Pronunciatioit. — Ad-ven'/M-rous 18, rc-mained' 1 an4 29, tears 22, pur-sttc' 16, 
eat'a-ract 1/ and 29, tot'tcr-ing 36, slip'per-y 36, vAth 15, dis-con'so-We 2a. 




THE BUBBLE-CHASE.— AN ALLEGORY. 

1. 'TwAS morn, and, wending on its way, 
Beside my path a stream was playing ; 

And down its banks, in humor gay, 
A thoughtless, hoiden boy was straying. 

2. Light as the breeze they onward flew, — 
That joyous youth and laughing tide, — 

And each the other seemed to woo ; 
For long they bounded side by side. 

3. And now the dimpling water staid, 
And glassed its ripples in a nook ; 

^<vv«/vvvvvvv%/vvv«<'vvvvvvv%/vvvx'vvv%^<vvvvvvv'vvv"w«<v\^vvv^ 
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And on its breast a babble played, 
Which won the bo/'s adimring look. 

4. With beating heart and trembling finger, 
He stooped the wondrous gem to clasp, 

But, spell-oound, seemed a while to linger. 
Ere yet he made the adventurous grasp. 

5. Round and around, with heedful eyes, 
He chased it o'er the wavy river ; 

He marked his time, and seized his prize ; 
But in his hand it burst forever ! 

6. Upon the river's maro;e he sat, 
The tears adown his youne cheek gushing ; 

And long remained disconsolate, 
And heeded not the river's rushing. 

7. But tears will cease. And now the boy 
Once more looked forth upon the stream ; 

'Twas morning sdll ; and lo f a toy. 
Bright as the lost one, in the beam. 

8. He rose — pursued — the bubble caught; 
It burst — he sighed — then others chased ; 

And as I left him btiU he sought 
New bubbles in their downward haste. 

9. My onward path I still pursued. 
Till the high noon-tide sun was o'er m^ ; 

And now, though changed in form and mood, 
That youth and river seemed before me. , 

10. The deepened stream more proudly swept, 
Thoufjh chafed by many a vessel's prow ; 

The youth in manhood's vigor stepped, 
But care was chiseled on his brow. 

11. Still on the stream he kept his eye. 
And wooed the bubbles to the shore. 

And snatched them, as they circled by. 
Though bursting as they burst before. 

1 2. Once more we parted. Yet again 
We met — though now t'was evening dim; 

Onward the waters rushed amain. 
And vanished o'er a cataract's brim. 

13. Though fierce and wild the ra^ng surge, 
The bubble-chaser still was there ; 

And, bendin<r o'er the cataract's vei^e. 
Clutched at the gaudy things of air. 
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14. With staff in hand and tottering knee, 

Upon the slippery brink he stood, 
And watched with doting ecstasy 
Each wreath of foam that rode the flood. 

15. " One bubble more ! " I heard him call, 

And saw his eager fingers play ; 
He snatched, and down the roaring fall. 
With the lost bubble, passed away. 



LESSON XIII. 



Crts'tal-li^ed, fonned into a crystal, 

or solid of regular form. 
Eb'o-nt, a Bpecies of hard, heavy, dura^ 

ble woodj g'cneraliy black, and taking 

a fine polish. 
E mul'sion, a milk-like mixture. 
E nor'mous, (from the Latin e, out of, 

and narma^ measure), exceeding the 

common measnre, huge. 
Fkun, a kind of flowerless plants. 
Pil'a-ment, a thread, a fiber. 
Lim'pid, clear, transparent. 



Her-ba'ceous, having the nature of an 

herb ; soft, not woody. 
Par'a-sol (from the Greek /?ara, against, 

and the Latin sol^ the snn), a small 

umbrella used to keep off the sun's 

rays. 
Re-past', a meal. 
Term'in-al, growing at the end of a 

branch or stem ; terminating. 
Trop'ics, the region between the tropic 

of Cancer and the tropic of Capricorn ; 

the torrid zone. 



col'tcmn 



Pronunciation. — Were 33, op-proached' l/^ veg-c-ta'tion 1, bot'an-ist 1/, 
32A, rep-re-sent'ed 1, ap-pear'ance 22, c-nor'mous 1, sin'gw-lar 16, 
fira-me/tts 1^, pre^'ty 33. 

A REMARKABLE TREE. 

1. We were sailing under the burning sky of the tropics, when 
we came in sight of one of those little islands which had been formed 
by the coral-insect. 

2. As we apprpached the island seemed covered with y^etation. 
But after we had" landed we found nothing but a few species of 
grass and some ferns. The groves contained but a single kind 
of tree. 

3. "What ugly, crooked trees are those!" said I to the surgeon, 
who was our botanist; "they seem to be half- fallen, and to support 
themselves only by leaning on each other. I have hardly ever seen 
80 ungraceful a tree." " They are cocoa-trees," replied he. 

4. "What!" exclaimed I, "do you mean to say that that is the 
cocoa-nut tree? — the cocoa- tree, which I have seen represented as 
rising so magnificently, and gracefully waving its verdant head in 
the air at the hight of eighty or a hundred feet?" 

5. "It is nothing else," replied he, "except that the hight is only 
about the half of eighty or a hundred feet, the trunk is never erect, 
and the verdant head is rather of the color of hay." 

6. Just then we saw a column of smoke rising above a grove of 
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cocoa-palms, and toward that we directed our steps. Here we 
found some of the natives cooking around a fire of dry grass. After 
they had recovered from the alarm caused by our appearance, they 
invited us to share their repast. This invitation we gladly accepted, 
as we were quite hungry. 

7. To refresh us, they offered us a cool, mild, sweet, limpid liquor, 
somewhat like milk, but to us much more agreeable. "What is 
that?" asked I of the doctor. "It is," replied he, "the milk of the 
cocoa-nut," — "Ah, indeed!" 

8. A moment afterward one of the women brought a black 
pitcher, polished, shining, and carved, though somewhat rudely. It 
was made of a wood very hard and very solid, resembling ebony. 
"It is the shell of the cocoa-nut," said the doctor, "and these 
islanders have no other dishes." 

9 This pitcher was then filled with a liquor, which I believe 
would intoxicate a man as completely as champagne. "To make 
this palm- wine," said the doctor, "they cut the young cocoa-nut, 
and suffer the juice which comes out to ferment twenty-four hours, 
when it forms this liquor." 

10. Next they laid on the grass, which served as a table-cloth, a 
large basket, woven with so much art that it would have held water, 
f his basket contained an enormous stewed cabbage, with an excellent 
sauce made of butter and milk. This dish I found very palatable, 
observing that the leaves of this cabbage were longer and thinner 
than the leaves of cabbages usually are, and its flavor more delicate. 

11. **The dish which contains the stew," said the doctor, "is 
made of the leaves of the cocoa-tree ; the cabbage is the terminal 
bud of the same tree, cut while it is yet in the herbaceous state; 
the sauce is composed of the milky juice of the cocoa-nut before its 
maturity." "This is a singular tree," exclaimed I. 

12. The last dish which was served up consisted of some lobsters 
stewed in sea- water, and dressed with oil and vinegar. "How do 
you like this?" asked the doctor. "It is very good," replied I; 
"the oil better than most olive -oil." "It is the oil of the cocoa," 
said he; "and what do you think of this vinegar?" "It is very 
strong and pleasant." 

13. "It is the milk of the cocoa-nut, soured in the sun. But 
here," he continued, "is our host offering you a bit of sugar-candy, 
to sweeten your meal. This sugar is the sap of the cocoa-tree, boiled 
and crystallized, or rather dried." — "What! has this tree furnished 
all our dinner? " — 

14. "More than that. These pretty mats on which we are seated 
are made of the fibers of its trunk. The coquettish hat of our 
hostess, which you may have mistaken for straw, is woven of the 
young leaves of this tree. The mantle of the husband and the dress 



i 
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of the wife were woven of the husk that envelopes the nut when ripe. 

15. **The mattresses on which the native Ues, and the soft sub- 
stance which fills them, the sails of his canoe, the line with which 
he fishes, and a thousand other articles of furniture, are made of the 
same material 

16. ''The palisades which enclose his little garden, the fi:^me of 
his cabin, are made of the cocoa-wood. The roof, impenetrable to 
the sun, wind, and rain, consists of its leaves skillfully interwoven. 
Of the filaments at the base of the leaves the natives manufacture 
cables and cords more pliable and durable than those made of hemp. 

17. ''Finally, the parasol which our hosts placed over your head, 
to shelter you from the burning sun, is entirely composed of different 
parts of this tree." — "Well, I feel obliged to respect this tree, 
notwithstanding its ungainly appearance. Anything that makes 
itself so useful can afford to dispense with beauty." 



LESSON XIV. 



Con-fute', to convict of error, to dia- 
prove. 

Com'pass, (cum'pass) an instrument for 
directing the cooree of ships at sea. 

Dutch, pertaining to Holland ; the lan- 
guage of Holland. It is often improp- 
erly used for German. 

Gek'man, belonging to (Germany; the 
language of Germany. 

Points, the thirty-two divisions on the 



card of a compass, namely. North, 
South, East, and West, called the car- 
dinal points^ and the subdivisions ;«a 
character in books, as the comma. 

Page, a boy attending on a great person ; 
one side of a leaf of a book. 

Stop, a hole in a flute, by which the 
sounds are regulated ; a point or mark 
in books, as the comma and the period. 



Prokunciation.— Wif A 15, learned 33, en-light'en 1 and 4cf , con-fute Igy EngMa. 33, 

oft'en 21. 



VARIETY. 

1. A Riddle. 

1. I'm a 8trano:e contradiction. — Fm new, and I'm old. 
I am offcen m tatters, and oft decked with gold. 
Though I never could read, yet learned I'm found. 
Though blind, I enlighten ; though loose, I am bound. 

2. I am always in black, and Pm always in white ; 
I am grave, and I'm gay ; I am heavy and light. 
In form, too, I differ, — I'm thick, and I'm thm. 
I've no flesh and no bone, yet I'm covered with skin. 

3. I've more points than the compass, more stops than the flute. 
I sing without voice, without speakinw confute. 

Tm English, I'm German, I'm French, and I'm Dutch. 

Some love me too fondly, some slight me too much. 

I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages; 

And no monarch alive has so many pages. H. More. 
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2. SiQNS OF Rain. 
The hollow wind begins to blow ; 
The clouds look black ; the grass is low ; 
The soot falls down ; the spaniels sleep ; 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 

Hark I how the chairs and tables crack I 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 
Loud quack the ducks ; the peacocks cry ; 
The distant hills are seeming nigh. 



S. How restless are the snorting swine I 
The busy flies disturb the kine ; 
Low o'er the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings 1 

4. Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o'er her whiskered laws. 
— ' Twill surely rain ; I see with sorrow 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 



3. Affinity. 

1. Some water and oil one day had a broil. 

As down in a glass they were dropping. 
And woilld not unite, but continued to fight. 
Without any prospect of stopping. 

2. Some pearl-ash o'erheard, and, as quick as a word, 

Jumped into the midst of the clashing. 
When all three agreed, and united with speed. 
And soap was created for washing. 



4. The Dream of Life. 

1. I dreamed I saw a rosy child, 

With flaxen ringlets, in a garden playing ; 
Now stooping here, and then afar off straying, . 
As flower or butterfly his feet beguiled. 

2. 'Twas changed. One summer's day I stepped aside 

To let him pass. His face had manhood's seeming, 
And his full eye of blue was fondly beaming 
On a fair maiden, whom he called his bride. 

3. Once more : 'twas evening, and the cheerful fire 

I saw a group of youthful forms surrounding, 
The room with harmless pleasantry resounding ; 
And in the midst I marked the smiling sire. 

4. The heavens were clouded, — and I heard the tone 

Of a slow-moving bell ; the white-haired man had gone. 
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LKSSON XV. 



Break'fast, (from break and fa st^ be- 
cause it breaks the fast of tlie night), 
the first meal in the day. 

Clack, a sharp abrupt sound contiDuoIly 
repeated; continual talking. 

Hou^k'wife, the mistress or a family. 

Clown, (Latin co^nu«, a husbandman), 
a countryman, a man of coarse man- 
ners; a rustic. 



Phok'bus, a name of Apollo, who in 

heathen mythology was tho god of the 

sun ; the sun. 
Re-tort', to throw back; to return an 

argument or incivilit}r. 
Stent, an allotted portion ; a task. 
Wight, a person. This word is now 

used only in irony or burlesque Ian 

guage. 



Pronunciation.— Be-U>rt'ed 9, co» tent' 2d, break'fost 29, slip'pcr-y 3*,ev cr-y 3i, 

mis-£c^r'tune 9. 




DABBY AND JOAN. 

1. When Darby saw the setting sun 

He swung his scythe, and home he run ; 

Sat down, drank off his pint, and said, 

" My work is done ; Til go to bed." 

** My work is done ! " retorted Joan — 

" My work is done ! — your constant tone ; 

But hapless woman ne'er can say, 

* My work is done,' till judgment day ! '* 

2. Here Darby hemmed and scratched his head, 
To answer what his Joan had said ; 

But all in vain ; her clack went on — 
" Yes, woman's work is never done ! " 
At early dawn, ere Phoebus rose, 
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Joan resumed her tale of woes ; 

When Darby said, ** I'll end the strife ; 

Be you the man, and I the wife ; 

Take you the scythe and mow, while I 

Will all your boasted cares supply." 

" Content I " quoth Joan ; " give me thy stent." 

This Darby did, and out she went. 

3. Darby arose, and seized the broom, 
And whirled the dirt about the room ; 
Which having done, he scarce knew how, 
He hied to mdk the brindle cow. 
The brindie cow whisked round her tail 
In Darby's eyes, and kicked the pail. 

4. The clown, perplexed with grief and pain. 
Swore he'd ne'er try to milk again ; 
When turning round, in sad amaze, 
He saw his cottage in a blaze ; 
For, as he chanced to brush the room, 
In careless haste, he fired the broom. 
The fire at last subdued, he swore 
The broom and he should meet no more. 

5. Pressed by misfortune, and perplexed, 
Darby prepared for breakfast next ; 
But what to get he scarcely knew ; 

* The bread was spent, the butter too ; 
His hands bedaubed with paste and flour, 
Old Darby labored full an hour ; 
But, hapless wight ! he could not make 
The dough take form of loaf or cake. 

6. As every door wide open stood, 
In came the pig in quest of food ; 
And, stumbling onward, with her snout 
O'erset the churn — the cream ran out. 
As Darby turned the pig to beat, 
The slippery cream betrayed his feet ; 
He caught the bread-trough in his fall, 
And down came Darby, trough and all. 

7. The children, wakened by the clatter. 
Start up, and cry, " Oh ! what* s the matter ! *' 
Old Jowler barked, and Tabby mewed. 
And hapless Darby bawled aloud, 
" Return, my Joan, as heretofore ; 
ril play the housewife's part no more. 

8. " I see, by sad experience taught. 
Compared to thine, my work is naught ; 
Henceforth, as business calls, I'll take. 
Content, the plow, the scythe, the rake ; 
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And never will transgress the line 

Our fates have marked while thou art mine." 

9. Thus Darby spoke ; and smiling Joan 
Replied, — for she had wiser grown, — 
** My work to-day has served to show 
The weight of care thy heart must know; 
ril vex tny honest soul no more 
By scolding, as I've done before ; 
Let each his proper task attend. 



Forgive the past, and try to mend." 



ANONYMOUS. 



LESSON XVI. 



Baste, to drip butter or gravy upon 
meat while roasting. In eoUoquicd 
language, baste and ro€ut often mean 
make sport of. 

Bolt, an arrow. Bolt uptight^ as erect 
as an arrow placed on its head, per- 
fectly upright. 

Fel'low, a companion; in vulgar Ian- 
guage^ a person. 

Qe'ni-al, cheerful, enlivening. 



Lit'er-al-lt, according to the letter ; 
not figuratively. 

Some'thing warm, a vulgar expression 
for ardent spirits warmed. 

Spas-hod'ic, consisting in spasms, con- 
vulsive. 

Cat'a-ract, (from a Greek word mean- 
ing to break or fall with violence) a 
great fall of water, or cascade. 



Pronunciation. — Vron 11, hickViy 3d, pro-duc'tion 2<£, t^-ment'or 1^, and 33, 
pierce 22, lit'er-a/-ly 36, mis'cniev-ous 32a, -wm'dow 6, some'tA»ng 12. 

A CHBISTMAS-QOOSE. 

1. The scene of our story is a country store. The shelves all 
around are fuU of goods. A counter runs along the side. Boxes 
and barrels are seen on the floor. In the comer is a capacious iron 
stove, through whose openings a bright hickory fire pours a genial 
heat. 

2. The time is a cold winter evening just before Christmas. Snow 
lies deep on the ground. A bitter wind drives man and beast to 
shelter. 

3. Customers have completed their purchases, and gone to their 
homes. No one remains but one lounger, whose character in the 
neighborhood is not above suspicion. We shall call him Seth. 

4. It was growing dark. ^^I suppose," said the dealer, <^it is 
about time to close doors for the night. I will step out and fasten 
the window-shutters." 

5. While standing in the snow outside he looked through the 
glass, and by the light of the blazing hickory saw Seth reach out his 
hand, grab a pound of fresh butter from a shelf, and hastily conceal 
it in his hat. 

6. The trader was without malice in his disposition. Instead of 
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getting angry, he determined to take pay for the butter in amusement. 

7. He entered and closed the door. " 1 say, Seth," exclaimed he, 
rubbing his hands and stamping the snow off his shoes — "I say, 
Seth, it is terribly cold." 

8. Seth had his hand on the door, his hat on his head, and the 
roll of new butter in his hat, anxious to get away as soon as possible. 

9. "I say, Seth, sit down. I think now, on such a biting night 
as this, a little of something warm would not hurt a fellow. Come, 
sit down." 

10. Seth did not know what to do. He had the butter; he was 
exceedingly anxious to be off, but the temptation of "something 
warm" was extremely enticing. 

11. His hesitation was soon brought to an end. The trader took 
him by the shoulder and planted him in a seat close to the stove. 
Here he was so hemmed in by barrels and boxes that, if the grocer 
sat before him, there would be no possibility of getting out. Right 
in this very place the grocer took his seat. 

12. '^Seth," said he, as he opened the stove -door, and stuffed in 
as many sticks as the space would admit, " Seth, we will have a 
little warm toddy. Without it you would freeze going home on such 
a night as this." 

13. Seth already felt the butter settling down close to his hair. 
He jumped up, declaring he must go. "Not till you have something 
warm, Seth. Come, I have a story to tell you, too — sit down now ; " 
and Seth was again pushed into his seat by his cunning tormentor. 

14. "Oh! it is too outrageously hot here," said the petty thief, 
again attempting to rise. "Sit down, do not be in such a furious 
hurry," returned the grocer, pushing him back into his chair. 

"But I have the cows to fodder, and some wood to split, and I must 
go," continued the unhappy victim. 

15. "But j9d must not tear yourself away, Seth, in this manner. 
Sit down ; let the cows take care of themselves, and keep yourself 
cool — you appear to be uneasy," said the roguish grocer, with a 
mischievous look. 

16. The next thing was the production of two smoking glasses of 
hot rum -toddy. Now, in ordinary circumstances, Seth was very 
fond of rum-toddy; but in his present situation, the very sight of it 
would have made the hair stand erect upon his head, had it not been 
well oiled and kept down by the butter. 

17. "I wish you a merry Christmas, Seth; and a good Christmas- 
dinner, — a nice Christmas -goose for instance, well roasted and 
basted. I tell you, Seth, they may say what they please about 
turkeys; but for Christmas give me a goose. It is the best eating 
in creation. There is great sport in the roasting and the basting of 
a Christmas-goose. 



# 
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18. "And, Seth, never use hogs' lard, or common cooking -butter, 
to baste with. Fresh lump-butter, just the same as you see on the 
shelf yonder, is the only proper thing in nature to baste a goose 
with. Come, take your butter^ — I mean, Seth, take your toddy." 

19. Hitherto the grocer had spoken with such perfect simplicity 
that poor Seth still believed himself unsuspected. But now the truth 
began to pierce his brain. He could not utter a word in reply. 
His mouth was sealed, as if he had been bom dumb. 

20. Streak after streak of the butter came pouring from under 
his hat; and his handkerchief was already soaked with the greasy 
overflow. Talking away, as if nothing was the matter, the grocer 
kept stuffing the wood into the stove, while poor Seth sat bolt 
upright, with his back against the counter, and his knees almost 
touching the red-hot fiimace before him. 

21. "Terribly cold night this! " said the grocer. "Why, Seth, you 
seem to perspire; you must be warm! Why do you not take your 
hat off? Here, let me put your hat away." 

22. "No!" exclaimed poor Seth at last, with a spasmodic effort 
to get his tongue loose, and clapping both hands upon his hat; "no! 
1 must go — let me out — I am not well — let me go!" 

23. A greasy cataract was now pouring down the poor fellow's 
face and neck. It soaked into his clothes, and trickled down his 
body into his very boots, so that he was in a bath of oil. 

24. "Well, good night, Seth, if you mil go," said the humorous 
trader; adding, as Seth got into the road, "Neighbor, 1 reckon the 
sport I have had out of you is worth a shilling ; so I shall not charge 
you with ihsit jpound of butt^/*" anonymous. 



LKfeSON XVII. 



Can'o-py, tent, dwelling place. I lowing the sense but not the words oi 

Par'a-phrase, a free translation, fol- | the original. 



Pronunciation.— Dew 16, iner'cies 9, glo'H-ous 3r, firm 9, 

PARAPHRASE OF PSALM CIV- 

It breathes in the air, 
It shines in the light. 



1. Oh, worsliip the King 

All glorious above ! 
Oh, gratefully sing 
. His power and His love. 

2. Oh, tell of His might, 

Oh, sing of His grace, 
Whose robe is the light. 
Whose canopy space 1 

8. His bountiful care 

AVhat tongue can recite ? 



4. It streams from the hills. 

It descends to the plain, 
And sweetly distils 
In the dew and the rain. 

5. His mercies how tender, 

How firm to the end ! 
Our Maker, Defender, 
Redeemer, and Friend I 
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LESSON XVIII. 



Di-la'ted, expanded. 

Mim'ic, imitating, made in imitation. 

Taw'ny, of a yellowish dark color. 



I Tur'bu-lent, tumultuous, being in vio- 
lent commotion. 
I Wont'ed (wanted), accustomed, usual 



Phonunciation. — O-ver-flow'mg' 12, jv'm*doiP 6, and 29. a-gam'33,neigh'bor-ing3d, 

com-mo'tion 1^, mim'ic Ic, treach'er-ous 3Z», tur'bu-lent 2c, fur'rowed 6, 

di-la'ted 2c, sherter-ing 3^, pas'tures 17, ev'cr-y lib. 




RAIN IN SUMMER. 

1. How beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat, in the broad and fiery street, 
And in the narrow lane, — 
How beautiful is the rain ! 

2. How it clatters upon the roofs, 
Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout I 
Across the window-pane, 
It poui-s and pours ; 
And swift and wide, with a muddy tide. 
Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain. 

3. The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the gurgling brooks ; 
He can feel the cool 
Breath of each litde pool ; 
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His fevered brain grows calm again, 
And he breathes a blessing on the ridn. 

4. From the neighboring school 
Come the boys, with more than their wonted noise 

And commotion ; 
And down the wet streets sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 
Engulfs them in its whirling and turbulent ocean. 

6. In the country, on every side, where, far and wide, 
Like a leopard's tawny and spotted hide, 

Stretches the plain, 
To the dry grass and drier grain 
How welcome is the rain I 

6. In the furrowed land. 
The toilsome and patient oxen stand, 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head ; 
With their dilated nostrils spread. 
They silently inhale the clover-scented gale, 
And the vapors that arise 
From the wet and smoking soil. 
Grateful for the rain, and this rest from toil. r 

7. Near at hand, from under the sheltering trees. 
The farmer sees 

His pastures and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops to the numberless beating di^ps 

Of the incessant rain. longfellow. 



LESSON XIX- 

An'oel, (literally, a mesBenfj^er), a epir- I Host, an army, a great multitude, 
itual heiug, an inhabitant of heaven. | The Hights, the highest heavens. 

Pronunciation. — Heav «» 4rf, hos^s 29, flw'gel 34, and 29, above' If. 
PRAISE THE LORD. 

1. Praise ye the Lord. Praise je the Lord from the heavens : 
praise him in the hights. 

2. Praise ye him, all his angels: praise ye him, all his hosts. 

3. Praise ye him, sun and moon: praise ye him, all ye stars of 
light. 

4. Praise him, ye heaven of heavens, and ye waters that be above 
the heavens. 

5. Let them praise the name of the Lord: for he commanded, 
and they were created. 

6. He hath also established them forever and ever: he hath made 
a decree which shall not pass. 
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LESSON XX. 



Coast, the border of the sea. 

Lurk, lie hid 

Quick'sand, loose sand, in which heavy 
substances sink and are engulfed. 

Reef, a range of rocks. 

Wan 'ton, without provocation or ex- 
cuse* 



Boom, sound loud and deep. 

Break's Rs, dangerous rocks, on which 
the waves dasn and break with vio- 
lence. 

BuoT, (bwoy) a floating mark, generally 
used to indicate some object under the 
water. 

Pronunciation. — ^En-«u'ing 16, opproach'es lb and /, ecVence 1&, ves'se? id, 
warn 9, winds and (not wt7i$ an) 29, helm 32a, wajiton 2d. 

THE WARNING-BELL. 

1. The sailor is exposed to many perils while on the broad, deep 
sea; the tempest and the waves are his perpetual foes. 

2. He must watch the skies, and take note of the winds, so that 
the gale may never find him unprepared. 

3. But even if he escape all the many dangers of the open ocean, 
his safety is not yet secure. 

4. He approaches the land, but new forms of peril await him. 
The rock-bound coast, the treacherous quicksand, the merciless 
breakers, the sunken reef, are all before him. 

5. Human skill and science have invented many contrivances to 
lessen his dangers. Light-houses of great hight are built along the 
coast, and every night the brilliant lamps shine out over the waste 
waters to warn the mariner from the sands or the rocks, and to 
show him his path to the desired haven, 

6. "And, as the evening darkens, lol how bright. 
Through the deep purple of the twilight air, 
Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light. 
With strange, unearthly splendor in its glare.'* 

7. light-houses are mostly built on the solid land, but under the 
sea may lurk sunken rocks, of which the treacherous surface may 
give no warning, and on which the unwary sailor may be driven to 
his destruction. 

8. To build light-houses in such places is always difficult and 
costly — ofteii impossible; and even if built, a fog in the daytime 
may hide them from the view of the mariner, till it is too late to 
escape the danger. 

9. In these cases another contrivance is used. A vessel or boat 
of proper size is anchored by strong cables and great weights over 
the hidden rocks. Upon this buoy a bell is so hung that the motion 
of the winds and waves causes it to toll and toll, and keep tolling, 
with never-ceasing voice of solemn warning. 

10. When the mariner, buried in fog, unable to trace his way by 
the sun or stars, hears this solemn voice boom upon his listening ear, 
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he knows that danger is nigh. Quick to the helm he flies, and turns 
his ship from the unseen peril. 

11. Hardened and wicked must he be if his heart does not throb 
with gratitude for the humanity which anchored on the rocks the 
warning-bell. 

12. In the tale of the Inchcape Rock, by the poet Southey, is told 
how a wild and lawless pirate, in a spirit of wanton mischief, removed 
the bell that had been placed on a sunken reef. 

13. This wanton act was subsequently the cause of his own 
destruction. 



LESSON XXI. 



Ab'bot, the chief of an abhey or monas- 
tery, 

Aber-bro-thock', now Aberbroth- 
wick, or Abroath, a town of Scotland, 
at the mouth of the Brothwick, on the 
shore of the North Sea. The Abbey 
of Aberbrothock was founded about 
1178, and is now a rum. 



Inch'cape Rock, a rock in the sea about 

twelve miles from Aberbrothwick. 
Joy'ance, gayety. 
Me-thinks , it seems to me. 
Per'il-ous, dangerous. 
Q.U0TH, said. 
Scour, to pass swiftly over. 



Pronunciation. — Ahlyot 1^, wam'tng 12, around' 1/, cht^r'ing 22, whis'^le 21, 
ear-cess' 1, steers 9, ev'er-y 3^, buoy (bwoy), be ueeuh' 15. 

THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 

1. No stir in the air, no swell on the sea, — 
The ship was still as still could be ; 
The sails from heaven received no motion ; 
The keel was steady in the ocean. 

2. Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rockj 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape bell. 

3. The pious abbot of Aberbrothock 
Had placed the bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung, 

4. When the rock was hid by the surges' swell 
. The mariners heard the warning-bell ; 

And then they knew the perilous rock. 
And blessed the abbot of Aberbrothock. 

6. The sun in heaven was shining gay; 
All things were joyful on that day ; 
The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled around, 
And there was joyance in the sound. 
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6. The float of the Inchcape bell was seen 
A darker spot on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the liover walked the deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

7. He felt the cheering power of spring; 
It made him whisde, it made him snig • 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 
But the rover's mirth was wickedness. 

8. His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape liockj 
I'll plague the priest of Aberbrothock." 

9. The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inchcape Hock they go ; 
Sir Balph bent over from the boat. 
And cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

10. Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound; 
The bubbles rose and burst around ; 
Quoth he, " Who next comes to the rock 
Won't bless the priest of Aberbrothock." 

11. Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away; 
He scoured the sea for many a day ; 
And now, grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers ms way for Scotland's shore. 

12. So thick a haze o'erspread the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day; 
At evening it hath died away. 

13. On deck the Rover takes his stand ; 
So dark it is they see no land ^ 
Quoth Ralph, " It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

14. " Can you Lear," said one, " the breakers roar ? 
For yonder, methinks, should be the shore : 
Now, where we are I cannot tell ; 
But I wish I could hear the Inchcape bell." 

15 They hear no sound ; the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along. 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock — 
O heavens ! it is the Inchcape Rock ! 

16. Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair ; 
He cursed himself in his despair; 
The waves rush in on every side. 
And the ship is gone beneath the tide. sou they. 
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LESSON XXII. 



Be-stowed , placed for safe-fapepinf?. 
Cool'ly, in a calm, deliberate manner. 
Mess, a quantity of food sufficient for 
one meaL 



Pro -pel', to urge forward, to. drive on. 
Prowl, to rove about in search of prey. 
Vo-ra'cious, ravenous, very greedy to 
swallow. 



Pronunciation. — Cap'tain 32c, to'ward 26^, dark'ness Ic, cool'/y 32c. 

INCIDENTS IN THE EARLY HISTORY OP LOUISIANA. 

I.— Sj^e Alligator. 

1. A French captain, on an expedition through the woods, had 
occasion to encamp on the bank of the Mississippi. Before night, 
he had made preparation for his breakfast next morning by catching 
an ample mess of fish. 

2. This care off his liiind, he wrapped his bear-skin round his 
body, rolled himself up, bear-skin and all, in a loose comer of the 
tent-cloth, and went quietly to sleep with his fish cai^efullj bestowed 
at his side. 

3. In the middle of the night his slumbers were suddenly dis- 
turbed. He found himself rapidly moving through the darkness 
toward the river. The power that propelled him was invisible. 
But whatever it might be, resistance was at first useless. He con- 
tinued to approach the edge of the water. 

4. The captain roared for help with all his might. No help came, 
but he managed, by great efibrt, to free himself and his bear-skin 
just in season to see his tent-cloth and his fish go under water in the 
jaws of an immense alligator. 

5. The huge monster, prowling about in the night, had caught 
scent of the fish. His huge jaws, fiercely closing on the favorite 
dainty, had seized the tent-cloth in their voracious grasp ; and as 
the creature retreated, the commander, tent, bed, and bear-skin, 
were all dragged toward the river. 

ii. — J'fngerf httott Soxh§, 

1. On occasion of a visit made by an Indian chief — emperor he 
was called by the French — to one of the forts in Louisiana, a grand 
feast was prepared to do honor to the occasion. 

2. When the hungry guests took their seats at the tables loaded 
with fish and game the young emperor — a youth of eighteen — was 
much perplexed at the appearance of the knife and fork, which he 
had never before seen and did not know how to use. 

3. But a wise old chief, who accompanied him aa a counselor and 
adviser, cut the knot by coolly tearing a turkey to pieces with his 
fingers, gravely remarking: — "The Master of life made fingers 
before the making of forks." W. H. Milburn. 
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LESSON XXIII. 



An^cibnt, that oxiRted a lonfi^ time ago. 
Ath-let'ic, exercising and strengthen- 
ing the body. 
D E - V E L ' o p , expand, causo to grow. 
Ef-fi-ca'cious, productive of effect ' 
El'o-cu tion, the manner of uttering 
• syllables and words. 
I-tal'ics,(so called because first used in 



Italy), letters which stand inclining 

thus, Italics, used to distinguish or 

call attention to words. 
Phys'ical, pertainmg to the body. 
Spkc'i-fy, to name particularly. 
Term-in-a' TICKS, final syllables of 

words. 
Ut'ter-ancb, vocal sounds. 



Pronunciation.— School-fel7o?(7.<? 6, quoits 13, exVr-ciscD, a«'cient34,corifO'cl^, 

pres'ent «)6, a-void', (not *voi^) 3a« con-tin'uo/, (not coM-<t»'yul) 3a, 

r^f^er-ence 'Sb, 

A SHORT DIALOGUE ON VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 

Pupil, At the head of many lessons in this Fifth Header, I have 
noticed the title vocal gymnastics. I should like to understand the 
meaning of that expression. 

Teacher. You know, at least, what the term ^.^mzs^tbs denotes; for 
I have often enough seen you with your schoolfellows very deeply 
engaged in the practice. 

PapiL Practicing gymnastics ! When ? I certainly was not aware 
of it. 

Teacher. Whenever you have been running or leaping or wrest- 
ling or throwing quoits or playing ball, or, in shorty engaged in any 
sort of active, healthy exercise. 

Pupil. These are nothing but plays. Are plays g3annastic8l 

Teacher. They may be so called. Gymnastics is properly a system 
of athletic exercises intended to develop all the physical powers, and 
promote bodily activity and strength. In Greece, in ancient times, 
a place was especially devoted to the performance of such exercises, 
and it was thence caUed the Gymnasium. 

PupU. I thought a gymnasium was a sort of school or college. 
My cousin Alfred goes to Mr. Classic's Gymnasium. 

Teacher. The name at the present day is oft«n given to schools in 
which the higher branches of knowledge are taught, because iasuch 
schools the mind is trained to strength and activity, as the body 
used to be in the ancient Gymnasium. 

Pupil, But Vocal Gymnastics! Vocal has reference to the voice. 
What has the voice to do with running, jumpii^, or dancing? 

Teacher. Much, to judge by the utterance from your lungs in the 
play-ground. But Vocal Gymnastics has nothing to do with your 
noisy sports. By Vocal Gymnastics is meant a system of exercises for 
training the voice in habits of accurate and forcible elocution. 

PupU, But that is the object of all our reading- lessons^ Why, 
then, give the name to special portions? * 
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Teacher, Because there are certain bad habits of reading to which 

you are liable, and there are certain good habits which are diiRcult 

. to acquire. Now to enable you to avoid the bad habits and ac^ire 

the good habits nothing is so etiicacious as continual practice directed 

specially to these ends. 

Pupil, Will you give me an example of some of the bad habits to 
which we are Hable? 

Teacher, For full information I refer you to the Cautions in regard 
to Articulation and Pronunciation^ which form the introduction to the 
Fiflh Header. Each of the lessons entitled Vocal Gymnastics is 
intended to give exercise in avoiding some one of these faults. 

Pupa, And how are we to know to which of these faults our 
attention is to be given. 

Teacher', At the beginning of each lesson there is reference to the 
Caution to which your attention is specially called. For instance, 
look at the next lesson. You see the words *' Refer to Caution 1, 
Section a." Now turn back to caution 1, and tell me its object. 

PupiL (Turning back to page 7.) I find that we are required to 
give the proper sounds to unaccented vowels, and section a specifies 
some terminations in which a fault is frequently committed. 

Teacher, What terminations do you find thus specified ? 

Papii. Terminations in al, an, and others, all of which, I notice, 
contain the vowel a. 

Teacher, And what error are you cautioned against, in reference 
to these terminations'? 

Pupil. Articulating the vowel a, as if it were t/,— such, for instance, 
as sa3ring ad'a-mt<n^, instead of ad'a-man^ 

Teacher, Now take notice that each sentence of the lesson contains 
one word or more with that termination. And further to ensure 
your attention, these terminations are all printed in italic letters. 

Pupil, I understand then that in reading these sentences we are to 
take the utmost care to give to each of these italic syllables the full, 
correct, and exact sound to which it is entitled. 

Teacher, You are right. Now let me hear how perfectly you can 
do so. 



LESSON XXIV- 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS, 
Befer to Caution 1, Sec, a, — ^Terminations in a/, an, ant, &c. 
The gallant admira/ bade the tyrant defiance in morto/ combo/. Human 
courage could not save the fata/ standarif. Instant allegiance is due to regular 
ordinances. Most musical most melancholy. The Christian hera/e/ is exultant 
and jubilant. * 
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LESSON XXV. 



Bjcl'fbt, the place in which bells are 

hung. 
Cir'cle, to move round. 
Crest, a tuft of feathers on the head. 
Film'xd, covered with a thin skin. 
Glen, a narrow valley, a dale. 
Hk r'mit, (from a Greek word signifying 

solitary,) one who retires from the 

world, a recluse. 
Sex'ton, (contracted from iocrUtan, 



from Latin sacerf sacred,) an officer of 
the church, who takes charge of the 
building, the sacred vessels, &c. 

Vi-bra'tion, the state of moving one 
way and the other in quick succession. 

Mot tled, marked with spots of differ- 
ent colors. 

Old -South, the name of a church in 
Boston. 

Wa'ry, cautious, watchful. 



Pronunciation.— Off 'en 21, clear 22, cheer'i-ly 22, ris'tn^ 12,/u'ner-al 16, and 29. 

THE BELFRY PIGEON. 

1. On the cross-beam under the Old- South bell 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well. 
In summer and winter that bird is there, 
Out and in with the morning air. 
I have passed him oft, and I know his peck 
By the play of gold in his mottled neci. 

2. And I love to see him track the street, 
With his wary eye and active feet ; 
And I often watch him as he springs, 
Circling the steeple with easy wings. 
Till across the dial his shade has passed, 
And the belfry edge is gained at last. 

8. 'Tis a bird I love, with his brooding note, 
And the pulsing throb in his trembling throat; 
There 's a human look in his swelling breast 
And the gentle curve of his lowly crest ; 
And I often stop with the fear I feel, 
He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 

4. Whatever is rung on that noisy bell, 
Chime of the hour or funeral knell. 
The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 
When the tongue swings out to the midnight moon, 
When the sexton cheerily rings for noon. 
When the clock strikes clear at morning li^ht. 
When the child is waked with " Nine at night," — 

5. When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath-air, 
Filling the spirit with tones of prayer. 
Whatever tale in the bell is heard, 
He broods on his folded feet unstirred ; 
Or, rising half in his rounded nest, 
He takes the time to smooth his breast. 
Then drops again with filmed eyes, 
And sleeps as the last vibration dies. n. p. willis. 
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LESSON XXVI. 

Hand'sohe-lt, amply, gencrouBly, lib- 1 lN-sERT',to set in, to print in a news- 
erally. I paper. 

Pronunciation. — First 9, ad-Tcr-tise'26i, ad-ver'tisement SGg', news 16. 
ADVERTISING IN THE NEWSPAPER.— A DIALOGUE. 

Ila/ph, Oh, father, what do you think has happened? 

Fatlier, I am sure I cannot tell. 

R. AVhy, my little dog Bounce is lost. j 

F. Indeed? I am sorry to hear it. How did it happen? 

IL I was walking with him in the streets; another dog came along, 
and they began to play. First they put their noses together ; then 
Bounce scampered away, and the other dog after him. I called as 
loud as I could, but Bounce would not come back. Then 1 ran 
after him, but they turned into another street, and I could not find 
them any where. 

F, Have you made search for him? 

R. Oh yes, I have been all over the city without success. 

F. Well, we must advertise him. 

R, What, advertise him in a newspaper? Do you think that will 
find him? 

F, Perhaps it may. I will write an advertisoment, and you may 
go to the newspaper -office, and have it inserted. 

R, That will be grand: pray do it immediately. Come! Here 
is paper, pen, and ink. 

F. Very well, [imifes.] Now listen while I read it to you : 

©^ ^fnacf ocaeK </oa, o/ ine Uttu%^ -vieed, %awn^ "Co/ated a/ona 
ine oteaa^C atu^ (/oiun^ me is^'' vety /(^ve/u anc^ fiiay/uc, anc^ 
an4%»eta- lo €ne natne^ o£ bounce. j^'wevet/ w^/ teiutn^ n^nt^ ^ 

There, will that do? . 

R, Oh, yes, that will do! Now I will go and ask the man at the 
newspaper-office to print it. 

F, Yes, but you must take money to pay for it. 

R, What, shall I liave to pay for printing the advertisement? 

F: Certainly. The printer must be paid for his work. It will 
cost you half a dollar at least. Here is the money. 

R. Thank you. I do hope we shall find poor Bounce. 



^ % ^<^^ V V%<V»<WV\^/%^»W^<^»%^^^»V%^^<V^^^»V^^^W^VW%'%<W%^/V%»%<VVW^V»/»^»W^V»^/»<W%<V%/W^\»V^^%-^ 
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LESSON XXVII. 



Abbre-vi a'tion, a letter, or a few let- 
tors, used in place of a whole word, 
as U. S. for United States, 

Ap-pre-hend', to think, to be of opinion. 

Com'pli-hent, mark of esteem and res- 
pect 



Car'go, shipload. 

Ex-ag-geu-a'tion, a representation 

greater than is true. 
Fleece, to deprive of money under false 

pretexts. 
Phrase, expression. 



Pronunciation, 
faicn 10, par-tio'tt-lars 



Dol'lar 34, prob'a-bljr 3a, po'ctry 36, per-^aps' 36 & 32<r, 
I 3e, fel'knc; 6, quan'ti-ty 3c, mu-se'um 26c, cu-rt-os'i-ties 3c. 




ADVERTISEMENTS. 
[ The next day Ralph came running to hi* father wUh a newspaper in hit hand,'\ 

Balph, Oh, father, I Lave found it, I have found it ! 

Father. What! Bounce? Have you found Bounce? 

i^. Oh, no. Not Bounce, but the advertisement. Here it is; 

LOST. — A small black DOG of the terrier-breed : fawn-colored along 
the breast and down the legs : very lively and playful, and answers 
to the name of Bounce. Whoever will return him to the owner at No. 
55, Chestnut Street, shall be handsomely rewarded. 

It is printed exactly as you wrote it. Now, how can this adver- 
tisement bring Bounce J[)ack to us ? 

F, Why, you know people generally read the newspapers and 
look over the advertisements. Probably little Bounce has been found 
by somebody, and if the person who has found him sees this adver- 
tisement, he will probably bring him to us! 

E. Oh, that will be charming. But you surprise me. I did not 
suppose that the advertisements in a newspaper were often read. 
I know that sister Sally always hunts for the marriages and the 



» <VW«'VW%<VW%<VW«'WV%' 
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poetry; grandmother for the deaths and the terrible accidents, and 
I always see you turn to the latest news from Europe. For my part, 
I dearly like the stories in a newspaper, but I never look at the 
advertisements. They are too stupid. 

F, Perhaps not so stupid as you think. Let us read a few of the 
advertisements in this paper, and see what can be made of them. 

IL Very gladly. Here is the next one to Bounce. 

FOUND.— A pocket-book, contatning a roll of BAKK-NOTES and 
various papers. Th© owner can have it by calling at No. 109 Mer- 
chants 'Aow, proving property, and paying for this advertisement 

Found a roll of mon^ ! I wonder how many doUan it oontained. 
At any rate, the finder is an honest fellow, for he wishes to restore it 
to the owner. But what is meant by "proving property"? 

F, This phrase means that any person daiming the money must 
prove it to be really his by describing the pocket-book and stating 
where and when it was lost, how many notes there were, on what 
bank, and their amounts, and other particulars which the owner, 
and the owner only, would be likely to know. 

K And I see that he must pay for the advertisement also. That 
is just, for it is printed for his benefit. 

F. And if the finder is a poor man, he should alM> receive a 
liberal reward, both to pay him for his trouble, and as a ccmpliment 
to his honesty, and an inducement to others to follow his example. 

R. Here is an advertisement about sugar : 



S 



lUQAR. — 100 Hogsheads just received and for sale by 

U. D. NEWCOMB & BllO., WallStreet 



One hundred hogsheads of sugar! What an enormous quantity! 
Do yon suppose they really have one hundred hogsheads of sugar? 

F, I see no reason to doubt it. Merchants often receive whole 
cargoes of sugar, as well as of other merchandise. 

R, I never really thought before of what advertisements mean.. 
AVhy, it seems that every body who has anything to sell advertises 
it; any one who has found anything advertises it. And see here: 

WANTED.— A good, honest, faithful la(L as APPRENTICE to the 
Watch-making business. Apply at 66, Second Street. 

JAMES LIGHT. 

Followed by fifty other things "wanted;" — houses wanted — j; 
servants wanted — places wanted — ten thousand dollars wanted — 
well, a great many people want that — 

F, But I apprehend that few of them get it by advertising. They 
had better resort to hard work for it. 

R. What is this? It is funny: 

PIG! PIG!! PIG!!! — 1000 tons PIG-IRON, just received, and 
for sale by W. B. BELKNAP, No. 100 Main Street. 
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^ Now, father, what does "pig! pig! ! pig! ! ! " mean? 

/'. It means pig-iron. The term is applied to lead and other 
metiilri as well as to iron. I cannot tell you the origin of the name. 
II. [Pronouncing job to rhyme with probe, at if spelled jobe.] 
TOB-PRINTING at No. 72 Market Street 

Who is Job printing 1 I see his signs all along the streets. 

/''. You pronounce the word J-o-b, wrong; it is not Job printing^ 
the name of a man, but job-printing ; that is, small kinds of work, 
such as cards, showbills, handbills, and the like. 

U. What a dunce I am 1 I see it is very important to pronounce 
our words right. 

F, Yes ; and now let me direct your attention to another thing, 
my son. Do you see that these advertisements are all arranged 
under different heads? Here is a column of Amusements; here are 
Brij Goods ; here are Gh-ocertes ; here are Books. This column is de- 
voted to tliose who desire places : that to those who wish to hire 
servants : here is a place for things lost, and here for things found. 
This arrangement is made for the convenience of readers. 

72. I see a great many are signed by Co.; as "Williams, Jerome, 
& Co." — now what does this mean : who is this Co 1 

F. Co. is an abbreviation of Company. Williams, Jerome, & Co. 
means Williams, Jerome, & Company. In large mercantile affairs, : 
and in many kinds of business, several persons associate togethej, i 
in order to carry on their extensive concerns to better advantage. 
They form what is called a partnership. Now in this concern of 
Williams, Jerome, & Co., there may be several partners ; one will ; 
perhaps buy the goods ; another will sell them : another will keep | 
the accounts ; and another will collect the debts and pay the notes I 
and bills. i 

R. Here is an advertisement which I do not exactly understand : 

lyFOR LIVERPOOL. 
THE new Ship, SWIFTSURE, A. No. 1, 1000 tons, 
S copper-fastened, will sail from New-Orleans on the :L'Oth 
I November. For freight or passage, apply to 

LIVINGSTON & CO., 50 Camp Street 

R. Why is this ship said to be A. No. 1 ? 

F. Vessels are classified according to their age, strength, and otlier \ 

qualities. The best class is called A, and No. 1 implies that the ^ 

Swiftsure stands at the head of the best class of vessels. \ 

It. And what is copper-fastened? i 

F. A ship whose planks and timbers are fastened with copper • 

spikes, instead of iron spikes ; and as these are less liable to be injured e 

by rust, they are considered more durable. A copper-fastened dhip | 

is deemed safer than one fastened in the usual way. I 
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2i, Well, and what does " for freight or passage " mean *? 

I\ The merchandise which a ship cames, that is, cotton, tobacco, 
flour, beef, pork, grain, and things of that kind, are called freight : 
passage is for persons that wish to pass; thus, this invitation is 
Mddre.«sed to those who desire to send any kind of merchandise to 
J Liverpool, and to those who desire to go there. 
\ R, I now understand ; but here is one that I cannot make out 
at all. Now what does this mean ? 

MATRIMONIAL. 

THE MYSTERIOUS LADY, Mirrah Volatile, upon tlie receipt of 
one dollar nnd a lock of hair, will send to the person a descrij)tion 
of his life and character, and will tell him whom he will marry, as well p.s 
many other things concerning his future life, his temper, success iu 
business, &c. 

F. It means that Mirrah Volatile will be happy to get one doll ir 
of any person who is so foolish as to place confidence in her promises. 

R, Oh, it is all a cheat, then ? 

F, Certainly: all such advertisements arc meant to fleece people 
who are so silly as to suppose that any one can tell their fortunes. 

R, So, some of these advertisements are mere cheats? I sup- 
pose here is one of the sort : 

Dr. Bragg's Universal Cathollcon, or Complete Care-all. 

A Certain Remedy for Corns. Sprains, Dyspepsia, Headache, Toothache, 
Consumption, Boils, Warts, Fever and Aj^ue, Mumps, Quinsy, 
^ Scarlet-Fover, Hysteria and indeed all the complaints *' flesh is heir to*" 
I3P* Be particular, ask for Bragg's Universal Catholicon or Complete 
Cure-all! None is genuine unless signed LUCIUS BRAGG, 

Physician, No 72 Mark Lane. 

F, Yes, that is another deception. This Catholicon is what is 
called a "quack medicine" — that is, a compound made by some 
pretended doctor, and sold to ignorant people, who imagine that it 
is really what it pretends to be. Such impositions generally have 
high-sounding names. People very often lose their lives by using 
these dangerous drugs. 

R. I suppose this is another of the swindling advertisements : 

HOW TO GET RICH! 

PETER LIGHTFINGER, 16 Crooked Wav, will give reliable infor- 
mation to any person, male or female, who will call on him and 
deposit 25 cents, ana answer the following questions : your age 7 your 
place of nativity ? your last dream ? 

I F, Yes, that is also a mere trick to get money. 
< R, Well, here is something very curious: 

i '\[ Y. Z.— ^The event I foresaw has taken place : write immediately and 

\ .A.* tell me your residence : you shall hear good news. 

\ Now this seems to me very mysterious: what does X. Y. Z. mean ? 
I F. The person who inserts the advertisement has agreed before- 
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hand with another person to communicate with him in this way ; 
so that when the latter sees this address to X. Y. Z. he knows that 
it comes from his friend, and understands its meaning. 

11. Wliy, these advertisements grow more and more interesting. 
Here is a long list of amusements. Let me read you one : 

Museum 0/10,000 Curiosities of Nature and Art! 

JUST Received at tliip collection of wonders, one of the greatest of 
living curioeities : a SEA-LION, cauglit on the coaet of Greenland. 
It is a real marvel of creation, half fish and half quadruped It » very 
intellip^ont and will roll over and dance upon its tail, nt tne command of 
its keeper. This Museum is open from 9 in the morning till 9 at night 
IdP* Admbsion 25 cents, children half-price. 

Do you suppose this is true, or is it a deception ? 

1\ Til is is Jio doubt ti'ue, with some exaggeration : these museums 
of curiosities of nature and art are generally well worth seeing. 

11, Here is somebody advertising " Wife Wanted." That beats 
all. Well, it seems to me that a young man who has no better way 
than this of winning a wife had better stay a bachelor. 
[Enter Pompey.] 

Ponipeti, Oh, Master Ealph, we have got him ! we have got him ! 
Here is the boy who found him ! Come in, sir. 

{Enter hoy with a dog m his arms. Ralph takes the dog.] 

R, Oh Bounce, you beautiful dog! how glad I am to see you! 
[ To the boy.] Well, and was it you who found him,? 

Boy. Yes, I found him; he was quite lost in the street. lie came 
up to me and whined, and I carried him home. But father saw the 
advertisement in the paper, and to see if he was the dog that was 
meant, we spoke to him and called him Bounce. He wagged his 
tail, and then I knew it was the dog mentioned in the advertisement. 

F. Well, my good boy ; there is a dollar for you. Now Ealph, 
you see the advantage of an advertisement. 



L.ESSON XXVIII. 

VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 

Refer to Caution 10. — The letter r suffers more unfair usage 
than any other of the alphabet. Bad readers sound it where it 
ought to be omitted, and omit it where it onght to be sounded. 

Straws show which way the wind blows. Say straws, not Btrors. The dog's 
paws were raw. The stupid lawyer has no idea of the law of the case. He saw 
on the lawn the claw o\ a hawk. Say laws, not lors. Quaff the draujfht Did 
either his Pa or Ma approve of his conduct ? Do not say Par or Mar, but Pa or 
Ma. His father goes farther. 
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I^ESSON XXIX. 



Spring, the seaBon in which plants 
spring, or begin to grow ; properly 
beginning the twenty-second of March, 
at the vernal eqainox, but in popular 
language beginning the first of March. 

Hue, color, tint, dye. 



Twi'light, the faint light which pre- 
vails on the earth after sunset and 
before sunrise. 

Lay, song; anciently a narrative poem. 

O'dor. smell, scent, fragrance. 

Heu'ald, proclaimer, forerunner. 



PRONUNCiATioM.-0'pcn-ing 4<f, her'rtlds lor, pleas'^nt la, har'vest lA, wck-rns 4rf, 
ccm-tent'ed Igy clienr'ful 22, twi'Itght itct o-lone' 1/, ev'er.y 3^, clo^Aes 29 . 



PLEASANT DAYS. 



1. When the opening flowers, 

Heralds of* the spring, 
Freshened by soft showers, 

Sweetest odors bring ; 
When with merry voice 

Birds begin their lays, 
And in spring rejoice — 

These are pleasant days ! 

2. When the summer's glow 

Shines upon the ground ; 
Light and warmth bestow 

Brighter colors round ; 
In cool shades we lie, 

While the sunbeam plays 
Through the clear blue sky — 

These are pleasant days I 

3. When the cooler breeze 

Health and strength renews; 
When upon the trees 
Glow rich autumn's hues • 



When earth plenty yields; 

When the footstep strays 
Through rich harvest fields — 

These are pleasant days 1 

4. When with dazzling white 

Winter clothes the earth ; 
When the bright fire-light 

Wakens song and mirth ; 
Friends we love to greet 

Round the cheerful blaze 
Oft in twilight meet — 

These are pleasant days ! 

5. Foolish he who lives 

For one time alone ; 
Every season pives 

Pleasures of its own. 
Happy he who finds 

Kach to merit praise ; 
To contented minds 

All are pleasant days 1 

ANONYHJpUS. 



LESSON XX X. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 

Refer to Caution 6. — It merits the special attention of teacher 
and pupil. No &ult is more common, or more vulgar, than the 
perversion of the final sound of o to iir. 

The widow's sorrott; is not holloii;. You should say yellow, not yell€i\ Look 
from the window? at the willows in the meadow. To-morrow will follow to-morrow 
in sunshine and shadow. His farm was partly left fallow, partly planted in 
tobacco and potatoes. Blow the fire with the bellows. The mermaid pillows 
her head on the billows. 
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Clip it, a rulgar phrase denoting to run 
fast. 

De-pot', (de-po'), a place of deposit; a 
building connected with railroads, to 
be occupied by passengers and goods. 

F el' LOW, a companion, an associate; 
vulgarly used with the meaning of 
person. 

Fib, (perhaps corrupted from /a*&), a 
word vulgarly used as a softer expres- 
sion than lu. 

Pke'cious, {presh'u8)y of great value 



or worth; used ironically to signify 

worthless, 
Peel'er, a vulgar expression to denote 

something extraordinary. 
Rum'mage, to search narrowly. 
Scrape, a low word denoting difficulty, 

perplexity. 
Whew, is used to represent the whistling 

by which children often express won- 
der or surprise. 
Wor'rt, as used in this lesson is a low 

word denoting harassing anxiety. 



Pronunciation. — Been 33, were 33,«re 33, el'e-phaii^ \a^ieV\ow 6, hooth 15. put 33, 
in-quire 1, er'rand 34, kit'ten« 44, a-shamed' 1/, ti-gain' 33. 




P,kf.ST*oVHE<** 



FRANK AND THOMAS— A DIALOGUE. 

Thwnas. What's your hurry, Frank*? Stop a minute. 

Frank. I can't stay; father sent me with this letter to the rail- 
road depot. 

T. Well, the depot will not run away. 

F, But the cars wilL There's a gentleman going to New- York ; 
lie promised to carry this letter, and there's money in it for my 
brother. 

2\ But don't you see it is but ten minutes past three? The cars 
don't start till four, and you have time enough for what I want of you. 
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F, Well, what do you wanti 

T, Just step in here to see the wild beasts with me; you have never 
been in, — have you? 

F. No; I'll go when I come back from my errand. 

T. No, you can't; for then it will be time to go to the writing- 
master. 

F. Then I will go with you to-morrow. 

T. No, you can't; for this is the last day of the exhibition* 

F, Is it*? That's bad! I did not know there were any beasts in 
town till to-day. How many are there 1 

T. Ever so many. There's a polar-bear, and an elephant, and a 
most beautiful rhinoceros. 

F. I have seen a rhinoceros, and he is the ugliest creature that 
ever was; .his skin sits as loosely upon him as a sailor's trowsers. 

T, Well, there's a royal tiger — 

F, Is there? I never saw a royal tiger. 

T, Oh, he's a beauty, — all yellow, and covered with black stripes. 
Then there are Httle leopards playing just like kittens; and — there! 
there! do you hear that! — that's the lion roaring. 

F, Whew! that's a peeler! How long will it take to see them all? 

T, Oh, not half an hour; and it would not take you ^yq minutes 
to run down to the depot afterward, if you clip it like a good fellow. 

F. Are there many monkeys? 

T, Plenty of them ! the funniest monkeys you ever saw; they make 
all sorts of faces. 

F, Well, I don't know. — What if I should be too late for tlie 
cars? 

T, No danger of that, I tell you. The town clock up there is too 
fast; it's all out of order; and besides, you might see half the beasts 
while you are standing here thinking about it, looking up the street 
and down the street. 

F, Well, come along, then. Where's your money? 

T. Oh, I don't pay. I got acquainted with the door-keeper after 
I had been in twice, and now he lets me in for nothing every time I 
bring a fellow that does pay. 

F: Oh, ho! Well, I suppose it is a quarter of a dollar; and I have 
one somewhere in my pociet. [Palling out Ids handJcerdiief to search 
for the mjoney^ Jw drops the letter,'] Ah! here it is! Come Tom! no 
time to be lost. Mnd you do not let me stay too long. 

\TJiey go into tlie exhibition- booth, 

Frank's father, passing along, picks up tJie letter, examines it, looks 
round for Frank, and passes hastily away. 

After some time tlie boys come out,"] 

T. You did not half see them, you were in such a hurry and worry. 

F, 1 know it. Are you sure that clock is too fast, Tom? 
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T. I don't know, — I suppose so, — the clocks are wrong half the 
time. 

F, Why, you told me it was too fast, Tom! and now I'll bet any 
thing that I shall be too late. I wish I had not gone in. 

T. Well, why don't you move, then? What are you rummaging 
after? 

F. Why, after my letter. I'm sure I put it in this pocket What 
in the name of bonder has become of it? 

T. Look in the other pocket. 

F, It isn't th^re, nor in my hat. What shall I do? 

7\ Why, you can not have lost it, — can you? 

F. I h(we lost it I am as sure as can be I had it in this very 
pocket just before I met you; and now it is gone. 

T. Perhaps somebody stole it in the crowd. 

F, That's comfort! There was ever so much money in it, for I 
heard father talking about it at dinner-time. 

T, Oh, I will tell you what has become of it! 

F; What? What? 

T. Why, I guess the elephant took it out of your pocket. 

F: You ought to be ashamed to stand there laughing, after you 
have got me into such a scrape. I have a great mind to go in again 
and look all round. 

T. They will not let you in again unless you pay. 

F. O Tom, what will my father say to me? Where shcUl 1 look? 
I wish I had never heard of the beasts; there was no comfort in 
looking at them, for I was thinking of the cars all the time; and now 
my letter is gone, and brother Heniy's money, and all; and what 
will father do to me? 

T. What's the use of telling him anything about it? He'll never 
know whether the letter went or not, tS you don't say a word. 

F, Yes, he will; my brother will write to inquire for the money. 

T, Well, and can you not say you gave the letter to the gentle- 
man? 

F. No, Tom; I can not do that I can not tell a lie, and, above 
all, to my father. 

T, The more fool you! You need not look so mad about it. There 
is your father coming now. Run and tell him quick, and get a whip- 
ping. 

F: He tmll punish me, Tom; that he wilL What shall I do? 

T. Take my advice; I'll tell a fib for you, and do you hold to it. 

F, I never told a lie in my life, Tom. 

T, Then it's high time you did. You'll have to tell a great many 
before you die. 

F. I do not believe that. 

T. Well here's your father. Now, see how I will get you out of the 
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scrape. That's right! keep staring up at the handbill on the wall. 
[Enter father.'] 

Father. Why, Frank, you have run yourself out of breath. I 
trust that letter will go safe, for your brother wants the money 
very much. 

T, Frank was just in time, sir. The cars were just starting. 

Maker. Oh, you went with him, did yout 

T, Yes, sir; and I saw the gentleman put the l^ter in his pocket- 
book very carefully. I fancy it will go safe enough. 

Father, I fancy it wi)L — What is in that handbill, Frank, that 
interests you so much? 

F. I don't know, sir. 

Father. What's the matter, my boy? 

F, I can not stand it,&ther! I can not stand it! I had rather take 
ten whippings, Tom, any day, than — than — 

Father. Ho, ho! what is aU this? 

T. You are a fool, Frank. 

F: I know I am a fool ; but I can not tell a lie. I lost the letter, 
father; I went to see the wild beasts with Tom, and lost the letter. 

Fbther. And this precious fell<»ir wanted you to deceive me about 
it, did h^? 

T. Why, I thought— 

Father. Frank, I would willingly lose a dozen letters, with ten 
times as much money in them, for the pleasure of finding you resist 
the temptation. Come here, my boy, and leave off crying. I found 
the letter, and carried it myself to the depot in time for the cars. I 
can forgive your folly, since it has not ended in wickedness; but 
remember one thing; I shall not forgive you, if henceforward you 
associate with this unprincipled boy. — Begone, sir! I am glad to see 
shame in your face. Had my boy taken your advice, he, too, would • 
have been at this moment a detected, conscience-smitten, despised 
liar ; but he is holding up his head, and his heart is light in his bosom. 
You are the very boy, Thomas, that I was requested to take into 
my employment; but I will have notliing to do with you. Never 
come near my son again. 



" It IS a lovely thing for youth 

To walk betimes in wisdom's way ; 
To fear a lie, to speak the trath, 
That we may trust to all they say. 

" But liars we can never trust, 

Though tbey should speak the thing that's true : — 
• And he that does one fault at first, 

And lies to hide it, makes it two." 
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LESSON XXXII. 



Com mo'tion, tumu]t,exciteinent. 

Ker'chief, (contracted fipom coverckef, 
firom French couvrir, to c^ver, and 
chef^ the head,) a cloth to coyer the 
head. 

Lust'y, stout, vig:orou8. 

Mad 'cap, wild, violent 



Podl'try, jfrom French poitfe, a hen,) 
domestic fowls, such as cocks and hens, 
geese, turkeys, and ducks. 

Spray, a branch of a tree, a twig. 

Thatch, covering of straw. 

Ur'chin, a hedgehog; a name given to 
a child or small boy in sport or auger. 



Pronunciation.— Bus'fle 21, sa-litte' 16, roared 9, mon'ster 9, alarm' 1/*, mitte 1«, 
ma'tron-ly 27A, whis'fling 21. 

THE WIND IN A FROLIC. 

1. The wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 
Saying, " Now for a frolic I now for a leap ! 
Now lOT a madcap galloping chase ! 

rU make a commotion in every place I " 

2. So it swept with a bustle right through a great town. 
Creaking the signs, and scattering down 
Shutters, and whisking, with fiaerclless squalls, 

Old women's bonnets and gingerbread-stalls. 
There never was heard a mucn lustier shout, 
As the apples and oranges tumbled about ; 
And the urchins, that stand with their thievish eyes 
Forever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 

8. Then away to the field it went blustering and humming, 
And the cattle all wondered what might be coming. 
It plucked by their tails the grave, matronly cows, 
And tossed the colts' manes all over their brows. 
Till, offended at such a familiar salute. 
They all turned their backs and stood sullenly mute. 

4. So on it went, capering and playing its pranks, 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river's banks; 
Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray, 

Or the traveler grave on the king's highway. 

5. It was not too nice to hustle the bags 

Of the beg^r, and flutter his dirty rags. 
'Twas 80 bold that it feared not to play its joke 
With the doctor's wig or the gentleman's cloak. "* 

6. Through the forest it roared, and cried gayly, " Now, 
You sturdy old oaks, I'll make you bow ! " 

And it made them bow without more ado, 

And cracked their great branches through and through. 

7. Then it rushed like a monster on cottage and farm. 
Striking the dwellers with sudden alarm ; 

And they ran out like bees in a midsummer swarm. 
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8. There were dames with their kerchiefs tied over their caps, 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 
The turkeys all gobbled, the geese screamed aloud, 
And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd. 

9. There was rearing of ladders, and logs were laid on, 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to be gone. 
But the wind had passed on, and had met, in a lane. 
With a schodlboy who panted and struggled in vain ; 
For it tossed him, and twirled him, then passed, and he stood 
With his hat in a pool, and his shoes in the mud. 



LESSON XXXIII. 



CoN-Fu'ci-us, a Chinese philosopher, 
who lived about 550 years B. C. He 
became the founder of a numeroas 
sect, which still exists in China. 
Dr-spond'ent, dejected, hopeless. • 
Device', an emblem, intended to repre- 
sent a family, person, action, or qual- 
ity, with a suitable motto. 

Pronunciation. — Proc'c«« 



Eo'i-FiCE, a buildiniif. 

E'den^ paradise, abode of the.happy. 

Mot'to, a word or sentence added to a 

device. (The Italian motto means a 

word.) 
Tra-di'tion, (literally delivery,) the de. 

livery of facts or historical events to 

posterity by oral report, not in writing. 

27a, <2e-8pise' 1, ed'i:/?a 5a, de-spond'ent 1, rc-mem'ber 1 , 
de-term'm-a-tion 1 and 29. 



LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

1. Edwin was looking at a large building in process of construc- 
tion just opposite his father's house. He watched the workmen 
from day to day as they carried up the bricks and mortar, and 
placed them in their proper order. 

2. His father said to him, "My son, you seem to be very much 
taken with the bricklayers; pray, what are you thinking about? 
Have you any intention of learning the trade 1" 

3. "No, sir; but I was thinking what a little thing a brick is, and 
yet that great house is built by laying one brick on another." i; 

4. " Very true, my son. Never forget that. Just so it is in all 
great works. All learning is only one little lesson added to another. 

5. "If a jiian could walk all around the globe, it would be by 
continuing to put one foot before the other. Your whole life will be 
made up of one little moment after another. Drop added to drop 
makes the ocean. 

G. " Learn from this not to despise little things^ Learn also not 
to be discouraged by great labors. The greatest labor becomes easy, 
if divided into parts. 

7. "You could not jump over a mountain, but step by step takes 
you to the other side. Do not fear, therefore, to attempt great 
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tilings. Always remember that the whole of yonder lofty edifice 
is only brick on brick." 

8. "Father, do you remember the proverb you repeated to me the 
other day?" — "What proverb, my son?" 

9. ^'Patience and perseverance overcome mountains. That proverb, I 
suppose, means that, though a difficulty may be so great as to appear 
like a mountain, yet patience and perseverance will in time over- 
come it." 

10. "Yes, my son. A certain distinguished man had for his 
device a mountain and a man with a pick-axe digging at it, with the 
motto. Little by little. In this way, little by little, the greatest diffi- 
culties have been overcome, and the greatest things accomplished. 

11. "It would seem impossible for a number of little insects to 
commence at the bottom of the ocean and build up islands; yet the 
coral-insects have filled whole seas with islands, little by little. 

12. "A Chinese ode says: 

Nothing is difficult beneath the Bky : 
Man only fails because he fails to try. 

13. "Tradition says that Confiicius, the Chinese philosopher, was 
in his youth of so impatient a temper that he could not endure the 
drudgery of learning, and, in his desponding hours, he determined to 
give up the attempt to learn. 

14. " One day, as he was returning home with a full determination 
to go to school no longer, he happened to pass by a half-witted old 
woman, who was rubbing a small bar of iron on a whetstone. 

15. " When the young student asked her the reason of this strange 
employment, she replied, 'Why, sir, I have lost my knitting-needle, 
and just thought I would rub down this bar to make me another.' 

16. " The words acted like magic on the young philosopher, who 
returned to his books with ten-fold diligence; and whenever he felt 
impatient and despondent he would say to himself, 'If a half- 
witted old woman has resolution enough to rub down a bar of iron 
to a needle, it would be disgraceful in me to have less perseverance, 
when the highest honors of the empire are before me.'" 

17. Here Edwin said, "Father, the poem I learned yesterday is, 
I believe, on the same subject." "Well, Edwdn, repeat it," said his 
father. 

" Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the boundless ocean and the pleasant land ; 
And the little moments, humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages of eternity. 
So our little errors lead the soul astray 
From the paths of virtue, oft in sin to stray ; 
Little deeds of kindness, little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, like the heaven above." 
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LESSON XXXIV. 



Glade, level opening, or intervale. 
Hbav'ino, swelling in waves. 
AIir'roRi reflecting a true imago. 
Saith (seth), old form of says. 
Se-rcne') calm and clear. 



Stream'let, a amall stream ; so beamlet, 

a small beam or ray. 
Sii/vER-Y, having the luster of silver, 

white. 
Tu-MULT'a-ous, violently agitated. 



Pronunciation.— Toun'tam 3c, sirvo--^ 36, cheer'ful 22, vee'sela 46, tu mult u- 

ous '6e. 

WHAT SAITH THE FOUNTAIN? 

1. What saith the fountain, 
Hid in the dade, 
Where the tail mountain 
Throweth its shade ? 

2. ** Deep in my waters, reflected serene 
All the soft beauty of heaven is seen ; 
Thus let thy bosom, from wild passions free, 
Ever the mirror of purity be." 

3. What saith the streamlet, 
Flowing so bright. 
Clear as a beamlet 
Of silvery light ? 

4. " Morning and evening still floating along, 
Upward forever ascendeth my song. 
Be thou contented, whatever befall. 
Cheerful in knowing that God is o'er all." 

5. What saith the river, 
Majestic in flow, 
, Moving for ever 
Calmly and slow ? 

6. "Over my sui-face the great vessels glide. 
Ocean-ward borne by my strong-heaving tide. 
Work thou too, brother, life vanisheth fast,** 
Labor unceasing, — rest cometh at last" 

7. What saith the ocean, 

Boundless as night ; 

Tumultuous in motion, 

Kesistless in might ? 

8. " Fountain to streamlet, streamlet to river. 
All in my bosom commingle for ever; 
Morning to noontide, and noontide to night. 
Soon will eternity vail thee from sight" 

W. W. CALDWELL. 
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LESSON XXXV. 



Ex-CEss', improper indulgence of appe- 
tite or passion, intemperance. 

Ex'tri-cate, to disentangle, to free. 

Lab'y-rinth, a place fall of intricate 
winding possages. 



Dis-cern', to distinguish, to see. 

Ob-scure', dark. 

Pro-jec'tion, throwing forward ; a part 

jutting out. 
Re-s£nt'm£nt, anger. 



Pronukciation. — Ob-scwre' 16, and 29, di<-<rem 33, ncar'ly 22, sev'er-al 3i, pro- 
coed'ed 2<2,ef-fect'u-0/-l7 3q;, ex-ceaa' 1, an'cient 34, a-round 1/, asked 29. 

THE LAMP. — A FABLE. 

1. A YOUTH was once walking along in the obscure passages of 
an ancient building. The place was rough and dark, and in some 
parts he could hardly discern the objects around him. Several times 
he ran against the stone pillars and projections that came in his way, 
and severely wounded his flesh. 

2. In one instance he was plunged headlong down a flight of 
steps; and at last he fell into a pit. Having extricated himself from 
this with much difficulty, he was so disheartened that he burst into 
tears. ] 

3. While he stood weeping in the dark passage, a door opened in 
the floor, through which a flood of light burst forth; and immedi- 
ately a lovely female was before him. She had a winning smile 
upon her face, and asked in gentle tones what he desired. 

4. "Give me a lamp! pray give me a lamp!" said the boy, "to 
guide me through this labyrinth!" No sooner was the request 
made than it was granted ; a lamp^was in the boy's hand, and the 
fairy image disappeared. 

5. The youth now tripped gayly forward; but pretty soon he 
ran so fast that the light of the lamp was nearly extinguished, and 
several times he suffered the same injuries he had suffered before he 
received it. At last he proceeded so rapidly, in his impatience to 
get forward, that the lamp went out, and left him to grope his way 
in total darkness. 

6. There is a meaning in this fable, if we desire to find it. The 
lamp may be likened to reason, which God has given as our guide 
in life. This is the light to show us the dangers and evils that beset 
our path; If we bear it steadily, it will continue bright, and serve 
us effectually; but if we become impatient — if we allow our passions 
to hurry us onward — the light of the lamp will grow dim, and in 
some moment of excess it will go out, leaving us in obscurity or 
total darkness. 

7. How often does it happen that the passions of men completely 
blind them! How often is the lamp of reason blown out in the 
haste and violence of our wishes, our prejudices, or our resentment! 
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LESSON XXXVI. 



Blithe, joyous, merry. 

Bun, a kind of cako. 

La RK. a Ringing-bird. The skylark rises 

in the air while it sings, ana is heard 

even when out of sight 



Pikf/staff, the wooden pole of a pike. 
A pike is a military weapon, consisting 
of a long pole with a pointed steel 
head. 

Sim'i-le, a comparison. 



Pro.nunciatiOxV. — Sim'i& 24, deaf 35, BoYid Ic, yel'loio 6, sleek 35. 

SIMILES. ' 

1. As proud as a peacock — as round as a pea — 
As blithe as a lark — as brisk as a bee — 

As light as a feather — as sure as a gun — 
As green as the grass — as brown as a bun — 

2. As rich as a Jew — as waiin as a toast — 
As cross as two sticks — as deaf as a post — 
As sharp as a needle — as strong as an ox — 
As grave as a judge — as sly as a fox — 

3. As old as the hills — as straight as a dart — 
As still as the grave — as swift as a hart — 
As solid as marble — as firm as a rock — 
As sofl as a plum — as dull as a block — 

4. As pale as a lily — as blind as a bat — 

As white as a sheet — as black as my hat — 
As yellow as gold — as red as a cherry — 
As wet as water — as brown as a berry — 

5. As plain as a pikestaff — as big as a house — 
As flat as a table — as sleek as a mouse — 
As tall as a steeple — as round as a cheese — 
As broad as 'tis long — and as long as you please. 



I^ESSON XXXVII. 



Ac ID, sour. 

Au'burn, reddish bi*own. 

Gab'land, a wreath worn on the head. 

Lan'guid, flagging, drooping, indisposed 

to exertion. 
Riv'u-LET, a small stream. 



Tanned, browned by the sun. 

Trans-far'ent, (Latin trans, across, 
through, andparcoj to appear,) allow- 
ing bodies to appetir through ; admit- 
ting the passage of light 

Un-a-vvares', suddenly, unexpectedly. 



Pronunciation. — Maid'c» id, <7p.proach'es 1/, gfir'land Iff, bc-gm' 1, <md 29, 
parched 9, are 3i3, par'tridge 9, beard 22, hearth 33. 

THE SEASONS. 

Spring. 

1 . Who is this beautiful maiden that approaches, clothed in a robe 
of light green? She has a garland of flowers on her head, and 
flowers spring up wherever she sets her foot. 
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2. The snow which covered the fields, and the ice which was on 
the rivers, melt away when she breathes upon them. The young 
lambs Msk about her; the birds warble to welcome her coming, and 
when they see her, begin to choose their mates, and to build their 
nests. 

3. Youths and maidens, have ye seen this beautiful virgin? If 
you have, tell me who she is, and what is her name. 

Summer. 

4. Who is this that cometh from the south, thinly clad in a light, 
transparent garment? Her breath is hot and sultry. She seeks the 
clear streams, the crystal brooks, to bathe her languid limbs. The 
brooks and rivulets fly from her, and are dried up at her approach. 

5. She cools her parched Jips with berries and the grateful acid 
of fruits. The tanned hay-makers welcome her coming; and the 
sheep-shearer, who clips the fleeces off his flock with his sounding 
shears. • 

6. When she cometh let me lie under the thick shade of a spread- 
ing beech-tree, — let me walk with her in the early morning, when 
the dew is yet upon the grass, — let me wander with her in the soft 
twilight, when the shepherd shuts his fold, and the star of evening 
appears. 

7. Who is she that cometh from the south? Youths and maidens, 
tell me, if you know, who she is, and what is her name. 

Autumn. 

8. Who is he that cometh with sober pace, stealing upon us 
unawares? His garments are red with the blood of the grape, and 
his temples are bound with a sheaf of ripe wheat. His hair is thin, 
and begins to fall, and the auburn is mixed with mourning gray. 

9. He shakes the brown nuts from the tree. He winds the horn, 
and calls the hunters to their sport. The gun sounds. The trembling 
partridge and the beautifril pheasant flutter bleeding in the air, and 
fall dead at the sportsman's feet. Youths and maidens, tell me, if 
you know, who he is, and what is his name. 

Winter. 

10. Who is he that cometh from the north, clad in fars and warm 
wool? He wraps his cloak close about him. His head is bald; his 
beard is made of sharp icicles. He loves the blazing fire high-piled 
upon the hearth, and the wine sparkling in the glass. He binds 
skates to his feet, and skims over the frozen lakes. 

11. His breath is piercing-cold, and no little flower dares to peep 
above the surface of the ground when he is by. Whatever he touches 
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tarns to ice. Youths and maidens, do you see him? He is coming 
upon us, and will soon be here. Tell me, if you know, who he is, 
and what is his name. mrs. barbauld. 



LESSON XXXVIII 

Bev't, a flock. 

Crkst, summit, top. 

Mail, armor te deiend the body. 



Sheen, brightness, splendor. 
TcHicK, a word imitating the sound of 
crackmg glass. 



Pronunciation. — Clear 22, SVlence IJ, fear 22, spear 22, mar'gtn Ic, win'dow 6, 
pre-pare' 1, bask'e^ lb, 

THE FROST. 

1. The frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered, " Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley, and over the hight^ 

In silence rU take my way. * • 

I will not go on like that blustering train. 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain. 

But ril be as busy as they." 

2. Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their bouchs he dressed 
In diamond beads ; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

8. He went to the window of those who slept. 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 

By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things ; there were flowers and trees ; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities with temples and towers ; and these 

All pictured in silver sheen ! 

4. But he did one thing that was hardly feur; 
He peeped in the cupboard, and, finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, — 

" Now just to set them a-thinking, 
1 will bite this basket of fruit," said he ; 
" This costly pitcher I will burst in three ; 
And the glass of water they have left for me 
Shall « tchick ' to tell them I'm drinking." 

MISS H. F. GOULD. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 



Am'i-tt, friendship, harmony. 

At-tired', dreflsed, adornea. 

C£n'tu-rt, (Latin centum^ a hundred,) 
a hundred years. 

Ciy-il-i-za'tion, the state of being pol- 
ished and enlightened. 

£x-PREss', (literally, to press out,) to 
utter, declare. 



En-su'ikg, following, succeeding. 
Om'in-ous, betokening evil. 
Pa-cif'ic, peace-making, peaceful. 
Pledge, a thing considered as securit; 

for the performance of an act. 
Re-pose', to place, to rest 
Sa'chem, an Indian chief. 
Wig'wah, an Indian cabin. 



pRONUNCiATioN.—U'ti-caT, Scu'e-ca 7, n^ar'ly 22, un brok'cn id, h'eed 33, ap 
\ ;»'4-ii».<»f^|Qg 3^^ ag'o-ny 2rf, '•^'«*'*-'*« /^i,,-***?^! i- 
en-fftf 'inglG and 19. 



point'men^ lb, in'ter-est-ing 36, ag'a-ny 2d, chieftain (chiertin) Ic, 
•igl6 ' -^ 



THE MOTHER'S TRIAL. 

1. One of the first settlers in Western New -York was Judge 
White, who established himself at Whitestown, about four miles iron 
Utica, now nearly half a century ago. He brought with him his 
&mily, among whom was a widowed daughter, with an only child— 
a fine boy five years of age. 

2. The country round was an unbroken forest, and still possessec 
by the savage tribes. Judge White felt the necessity of keeping on 
good terms with the Indians ; for, as he was nearly alone, he wa^ 
completely in their power. Accordingly, he took every opportunity 
to assure them of his kindly feelings, and to secure their good-will 
in return. 

3. Several of the chiefs came to see him, and all appeared tc 
entertain pacific intentions. But one thing gave him uneasiness. 
An aged and influential chief, or sachem^ of the Seneca tribe, whc 
resided at the distance of six miles, had not yet been to see him ; 
nor had Judge White been able to ascertain the views and feelings o\ 
this important personage in respect to his settlement in that region, 
At last he sent the chief a message, and the answer was that the 
chief would visit him on the morrow, 

4. True to his appointment the sachem came. Judge White 
received him with marks of respect, and introduced his wife, hij 
daughter, and her little boy. The interview that followed was deeplj 
interesting. Upon its result the Judge conceived that his securitj 
might depend; and he was therefore exceedingly anxious to make t 
favorable impression upon the distinguished chief. 

5. He expressed to him his desire to settle in the country, to liv< 
on terms of amity and good understanding with the Indians, and tob< 
useful to them by introducing among them the arts of civilization 
and promised that his own conduct should be governed by the mos 
exact good faith and the strictest honor. 

6. The chief heard him out, and then said, "Brother, you asl 
much, and you promise much. What pledge can you give me o1 
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j-^our good faith ? " " The honor of a man that never knew deception," 
was tlie reply. 

7. "The white man*s word may be good to the white man, yet it 
is but >vind when spoken to the Indian," said the sachem. *'I have 
put my life into your hands," said the Judge. "Is* not this an 
evidence of my good intentions? I have placed confidence in the 
Indian, and I will not believe that he will abuse or betray the trust 
that is thus reposed." 

8. "So much is well," replied the chief. "The Lidian will repay 
confidence with confidence. If you will trust him,lie will trust you. 
But I must have a pledge. Let this boy go with me to my wigwam. 
I will bring him back in three days with my answer." 

9. If an arrow had pierced the bosom of the mother, she could 
not have felt a keener pang than went to her heart as the Indian 
made this proposal. She sprang from her seat, and rushing to her 
boy, who stood at the side of the sachem, looking into his fece with 
pleased wonder and admiration, she encircled him in her ^rms, and, 
pressing him close to her bosom, was about to fly from the room. 

10. A gloomy and ominous frown come over the sachem's brow, 
but he did not speak. But not so with Judge White. He knew 
that the success of their enterprise, the very lives of his family, 
depended upon the decision of the moment. 

11. "Stay, stay, my daughter," said he; *^ bring back the boy, I 
beseech you; he is not more dear to you than to me; I would not 
risk the hair of his head. But, my child, he must go with the chief. 
Grod will watch over him. He will be as safe in the sachem's wig- 
wam as beneath our roof and in your arms." 

12. The agonized mother hesitated for a moment; she then slowly 
returned, placed the boy on the knee of the chief, and, kneeling at 
his feet, burst into a flood of tears. The gloom passed from the 
sachem's brow, but he said not a word. He arose, took the boy in 
his arms, and departed. 

13. It is impossible to describe the agony of the mother for 
the three ensuing days. She was agitated by contending hopes and 
fears. In the night she awoke from sleep, seeming to hear the 
screams of her child calling upon his mother for help. 

14. But time wore away, and the third day came. How slowly 
did the hours pass! The morning of the appointed day came and 
passed. Noon arrived; the afternoon was now fer advanced; yet 
the sachem came not. 

15. There was gloom over the whole household. The mother 
was pale and silent, as if despair was settling round her heart. 
Judge White walked to and fro, going every few minutes to the 
door, and looking through the opening into the forest toward the 
sachem's abode. 
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IG. At last, as the rays of the setting -eun were thrown upon the 
tops of ^ the trees around, the eagle-feathers of the chieftain were seen 
in the distance, dancing above the bushes. He advanced rapidly, 
and the little boy was at his side. 

IT. The little boy was gayly attired as a young chief, his feet being 
dressed in moccasins; a fine beaver-skin was over his shoulders, and } 
eagles' feathers were stuck into his hair. Pie was in excellent spirits ; 
and so proud was he of his honors that he seemed two inches taller 
than before. Pie was soon in his mother's arms, and in that brief 
minute she seemed to pass from death to life. It was a happy meet- 
ing — too happy to be described. 

18. "The white man has conquered!" said the sachem. "Here- 
after let us be friends. You have trusted the Indian ; he will repay 
you with confidence and friendship." Pie was as good as his word ; 
and Judge White lived for many years in peace with the Indian 
tribes, and succeeded in laying the foundation of a flourishing and 
prosperous community, 

19. A modem traveler, whose experience embraces almost all 
countries and all nations, has declared that he has every where 
found kind treatment and friendly assistance, and that the secret of 
his universal success was found in the motto, — If you would have 
others trust you, begin by trusting them. 
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LESSON XL. 



Bow, rainbow. 

Burn'ishsd, with brilliant polish. 

Cav'al rt, troops of horsemen. 



I Loi'tkr, linger, tarry. 
Taunt, to make fan of, ridicule, to flout. 
I Ur'chin, small boy. 



PROKUKciATioN.-^Bri'cr y 36, birds 9, black'ber-ry 3*, swal'fotf^s 6, taunt'lng 20. 
THE SUMMER SHOWER. 

1 . Before the stout harvesters faileth the grain. 

As when the strong storm-wind is reaping the plain ; 
And loiters the boy in the briery lane ; 
But yonder aslant comes the silvery rain, 
Like a long line of spears brightly burnished and tall. 

2, Adown the white highway, like cavalry fleet, 
It dashes the dust with its numberless feet. 
Like a murmurless school, in their leafy retreat 

The wild birds sit listening — the drops round them beat ; 
And the boy crouches close to the blackberry-wall. 

8. The swallows alone take the storm on their wing, 
And, taunting the tree-sheltered laborers, singr 
Like pebbles the rain breaks the face of the spring, 
While a bubble darts up from each widening ring ; 

And the boy, in dismay, hears the loud shower fall. 

4. But soon are the harvesters tosenng the sheaves ; 

The robin darts out from its bower of leaves ; 

The wren peereth forth from the moss-covered eaves ; 

And the rain-spattered urchin now gladly perceives 
That the beautiful bow bendeth over 3iem aU. 



LESSON XLI. 



Ao-IjTa'tiov, disturbance^ excitement. 
CoM'pAds, an instrument with a magnetic 

needle for ascertaining the direction. 
Con-triv'ahce. act of planning, power 

of planning. 



Com-md'ni-tt, society. 
Spe'cies, class, sort, subdivision. 
Tile, a broad, flat piece of baked clay, 

generaUy used for covering houses. 
In-sig-nif'i-cant, unimportant, trifling. 



Prowunciation.— In'tcr-est-ing 3i. crea/'ures 18, hollow 6, A-mer'i-ca 7, fu'ri- 
ous 16, ez-troor'di-nary 33, dif fer-«ii li, sov'er-eign 33, iu'dus-tj^r 26d, 



THE BEE. 



1. Of this insect there are several kinds; but the most interesting 
species is the honey-bee. Small and insignificant as this little creature 
may appear to us, it is one of the most wonderful animaJs in the 
world. 
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2. Many bees live in a wild state, and make their hives in hollow 
trees. In America and other countries there are persons who devote 
themselves to finding these hives for the sake of the honey. 

3. One of the most common methods is to place some bee-bread 
on a flat board or tile, for the purpose of tempting the bees, and to 
draw a circle round it with white paint. The bee ^always settles 
upon the edge of any thing flat; and having settled upon the edge 
of the flat board, she must travel through the paint to reach the 
bee-bread. When she flies away, the white paint on her body ena- 
bles the observer to trace her flight, and her course is marked with 
a pocket-compass. 

4. The same thing is done at another spot, some distance fix)m the 
first; and, by comparing the direction of the two lines the situa- 
tion of the nest is easily found, as it must be at the point where, if 
continued, the lines would meet. In Africa the bee-hunter is aided 
by a little bird called the hcmey-gmde. 

5. In the same country the honey-ratel, a small quadruped, will, 
about the time of sunset, sit and hold one of his paws before his 
eyes, to shield them from the glare, in order to get a distinct view of 
the objects of his pursuit ; and when he sees any bees flying he knows 
that at that hour they are returning home, and he follows them. 

6. The domestic bees afford a good opportunity for studying the 
habits of this wonderful race of insects. Three kinds of bees are 
discovered in the hive ; the drone, the queen-bee, and the working- 
bee. The drones are the fiithers of the young bees, and live an idle 
life; they are larger than the rest, and make a louder hum in flying. 
The queen is the mother of the young bees, and governs the hive. 
Her subjects are much attached to her. 

7. If she dies, the whole community is thrown into the greatest 
agitation; and those that first find out what is the matter run about 
the hive in a furious manner, touching every companion they meet 
with their little horns, or feelers, which are called antennce. These, 
in their turn, run about in the same manner, and inform others of 
the sad event, till the whole hive is in confusion. 

8. This agitation lasts four or five hours, after which the bees 
begin to take measures for repairing their loss. Nothing can be more 
extraordinary than the way in which they proceed. They build 
several cells, which are much larger than the common ones, and of 
a different form. 

9. Having removed one of the worker-worms into each of these, 
they feed it with a particular kind of food; and in a few days it 
grows larger, and at length comes out a queen. One of these be- 
comes the sovereign of the hive. 

10. If the bees lose their queen, and there are no worms or young 
to supply her place, they leave off working, ^and die in a few days. 
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But if, in the midst of their agitation, their lost queen should be 
restored, they are immediately quiet, for they instantly remember her 
and distinguish her from all others. 

11. If a new queen should be placed in the hive too soon after 
the loss of the other, no attention would be paid to her, and she would 
be starved, or smothered in the crowd. But when four-and-twenty 
hours have passed, and the first grief is over, a stranger queen is well 
received, and reigns immediately. The bees crowd about her, touch 
her by turns with their antennae, give her honey, range themselves 
round her in a circle, and follow her as a guard when she moves. 

12. The offspring of one queen alone is too numerous for a 
hive to hold. She will sometimes lay in one season sixty or seventy 
thousand eggs ; so it would never do to have more than one queen. 
Some of the eggs turn to queens, some to drones, and the largest 
portion to workers. The swarms that leave the hive are each led 
by a queen. 

13. The drones do not collect honey, nor help to build the cells. 
People who, like them, lead an idle life are sometimes called drones, 
ITie drones are turned out of the hive- before winter, that they may 
not eat the honey that the industrious workers have collected. 

14. A swarm of bees on entering a new hive immediately want 
cells in which to store their honey and bring up their young. These 
cells cannot be made without wax, which is obtained, not from flowers, 
as is generally supposed, but from the bodies of the bees. This forms 
best while they are quiet, and, in order to obtain it, they hang them- 
selves in clusters, clinging to each other's legs. 

15. Having remained in this situation for twenty-four hours, they 
scrape it off, and form it into cells, using the tongue as a sort of 
trowd. Their industry, skill, and contrivance in doing this, are 
admirable. 

16. Bees have many enemies besides man, the honey-guide and the 
honey-ratel. Wasps and hornets attack them while in search of 
flowers; and moths steal into the hive, where they sometimes do great 
mischief. At night sentinels are set to watch, and by moonlight 
you may see them pacing to and fro, turning in every direction. 

17. If an enemy approaches, the sentinels utter a loud hum, and 
other bees rush to their aid. If the moth gets in, and escapes being 
stung to death, it lays its eggs, which produce grubs that sometimes 
oblige the bees to quit the hive. The death's-head moth, which is 
very large, sometimes gets in, and produces a sound, which renders 
the bees motionless, and then it steals their honey. 

18. Wasps are very destructive to bees. A single bee attacking 
one of these wasps is generally killed. Five or six bees often cling 
to one wa^, attempting to sting it. Even then the wasp escapes, 
apparently uninjured. 
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LESSON XLII. 



BoiRD, a piece of sawed timber, broad 

and thin ; a table. 
CoN-voLv'u-LUs, a genus of plants, to 

which the morning-glory belongs. 
MiG3f-o!f-NETTr', (pronounced m%n-yon- 
et\) a sweet-scented plant. 



Mould, soil, ground. 

Thtme, (pronounced tifne,) an aromatic 
plant. 

Trel'liskd, having a frame of cross- 
barred work. 

Wrapped, entirely occupied. 



Pronunciation.-- -4nrf 29, win'ter 9, bow'er 9, scar'lrf li, cor-na'tions 3a, 
oh«r 22, wi^A in' 15, get 33. . 

THE POOR MAN'S GARDEN. 

1. The rich man has his gardeners — his gardenei-s young and old; 
He never takes a spade in hand, nor worketh in the mould. 
It is not with the poor man so — wealth, servants, he hath none ; 
An^ all the work that '« done for him must by himself be done. 

2. The nch man in his garden walks ; beneath his gardfen -trees, 
Wrapped in a dream of other things, he seems to take his ease. 
It is not with the poor man so — he knows each inch of ground, 
And Qw^ry single plant and flower that grows within its bound. 

3. He knows where grow his wall-flowers, and when they will be out, 
His moss-rose and convolvulus that twine his pale about. 
And though unto the rich man the cost of flowers is naught, 
A sixpence to the poor man is toil and care and thought. 

4. And here is his potato-bed, all well-grown, strong, and green; 
How could a rich man's heart leap up at anything so mean 1 
But he (tiie poor man) sees his crop, and thankful man is he ; 
For he thinks, all through the winter how rich his board will be ; 

5. And how his merry little ones beside the fire will stand. 
Each with a large potato in a round and rosy hand. 
Around the rich man's trellised bower, gay, costly creepers run ; 
The poor man has his scarlet-beans, to screen him from the sun. 

6. And there before the little bench, o'ershadowed by the bower. 
Grow southern- wood and lemon-thyme, sweet-pea, and gillyflower, 
And pinks, and clove-carnations, rich-scented, side by side, 
And at each end a hollyhock, with an edge of London-pride. 

7. And here comes the old grandmother, when her day's work is done; 
And here they bring the sickly babe, to cheer it in the sun. 
And here on Sabbath-mornings the good man comes to get 
His Sunday-nosegay, moss-rose bud, white pink, and migoionnette. 

8. And here on Sabbath-evenings, until the stars are out, 
With a little one in either hand, he walketh all about. 

' Yes ! in the poor man's garden grow far more than herbs and flowers — 
Kind thoughts, contentment, peace of mind, and joy for weary hours. 

HAR7 HO WITT. 
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LESSON XLIII, 



Ab-stain', (Latin abs^ from, and teneo^ 
to hold,) to keep from, to refrain. 

Ar'ab, (literally, a wanderer or dweller 
in a desert,) an inhabitant of Arabia. 
The Arabs wander about with the 
flocks and herds, dwelling in tents, 
and subsisting partly on plunder. 
When they wish to remove from an^ 
plaoe, they have only to fold up their 
tents, and " silently steal awav." In 
this lesson cares are beautifully com- 



pared to Arabs infesting a country. 
In-fest', to disturb greatly, to annoy, 

to harass. 
In'ko-cent, (Latin ta, not, and nocens^ 

hurtful,) doing no harm, free from 

guilt, pure. 
Rhyme, correspondence of sound be- 
tween the ends of different lines of 

poetry ; a poem, poetry. 
Treas'ured, treated as a treasure, 

greatly valued. 



Pronunciation. — Fam'i-ly 3c, been 33, e-lev'c» idy chiL'dren 11, nat'u-raZly 3e, 

col-lect' \gf con-sid'er-a-ble 36, poor 33, edV-ca-ting 16, dis-tiwc^'ly 29, 

e'ven-f»^ 12. 

Note. — &c., abbreviation of the Lalin words et cetera^ meaning " and the rest." 
It is read et cetera or and so forth, ^ 




THE GOOD READER. 

1. Some years ago a foreigner came to America with his family, 
and established himself in the business of a weaver, to which he had 
been bred. He had thought little about educating his children; for 
hitherto his chief efforts had been devoted to obtaining the necessa- 
ries of life. 
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2. But it happened that there were good public schools within 
reach; and, as Terence found that his children could be instructed 
without cost, he sent them to a neighboring schooL 

3. Kathleen was the eldest of the three children; and, though she 
was eleven years old, she did not know her letters. She was, bow- 
ever, naturally intelligent; and, devoting herself earnestly to her 
books, she made rapid progress^ At the end of two years she could ' 
read well. 

4. Neither of her parents could read at all; and it soon became 
the custom of the family to collect together in the evening, that 
Kathleen might read to them. 

5. In this way the several members of the family obtained 
considerable knowledge; and, besides, they enjoyed a large amount of 
gratification ; for, as we have said, Kathleen read well; and, lightly as 
we are apt to think of it, there are few things so ' agreeable as to 
listen to a skillful reader. 

6. We mention this particularly, because we desire to let our 
youthful readers know how easy it is, even for them, to do a great 
deal of good. They may all learn to read well, and then they ma/ 
read to their parents and brothers and sisters, and bestow upon 
them much happiness, and be the means of communicating much 
useful information. 

7. But readers must remember that it is necessary to read well, if , 
they wish to gratify their listeners ; for, while every body is charmed 
with good reading, every body dislikes bad reading. 

8. Kathleen read in such a way that every one could understand her 
easily. She read slowly, observed the pauses, emphasis, &c. She 
spoke every word distinctly and in a sweet, musical voice. Hence 
her father used to say to his wife, "That child is a real treasure. 
I would rather hear her read than go to the theater." 

9. Now, let us consider what a blessing this girl was to this poor 
family. She helped to make home pleasant; to furnish amusement 
that was not merely innocent, but useful. She assisted in making the 
whole circle — father, mother, and brothers — happy and contented, 
even in the midst of poverty. She made her &ther forget his toil, 
and her mother her cares. She did more than this, for she made 
home so agreeable, that her father found his enjoyment there, rather 
than at the tavern, where most of his companions spent their time 
in drinking and smoking. 

10. Nor was this all. Her brothers were always at home in the 
evening, instead of running about the streets to learn mischief. 
When evening came they were impatient to have supper over, to 
get the lamp, to have theif mother put away the dishes, and to get 
quietly settled down to hear Kathleen read. 

11. Thus it is seen that the children of even the poorest may 
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assist in making home Jtappy, and in inducing all its members to be 
contented with the pleasures which home affords. They may induce 
them all to abstain from taverns, drinking-rooms, and similar places, 
which so often lead men and boys to destruction. 

12. The pleasures of good reading can be enjoyed alike in the 
family-circles of the rich and the poor. 

Tlien read from the treasured volume the poem of thy choice; 

And lend to the rhvme of the poet the beauty of thy voice. 

And the ni^ht shall be filled with music, and the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, and as silently steal away. 



I^ESSON XLIV. 



Air'auisHED, full of extreme distress.. 
At-tend'amt, accompanying, present. 
Hov'er, to hang over, to threaten. 
Mar'ttr, one who suffers death for 
religion or principle. 



Re-splen'dent, glorious, brilliant 
Rap'ture, joy, happiness. 
Sire, (French «irc, lord,) father. ' 
Wail'ing, howling, making a loud and 
melancholy sound. 



Pronunciation. — Fieree'ly 9,.an'gui8hed 24, drear 22, has^'en 21, he'roc* 6, 
ay 33, rap'twre 18. 

"FOR MOTHER'S SAKE." 

1. A FATHER and his little son on wintry waves were sailing; 

Fast, from their way, the light of day in cloud and gloom was failing ; 
And fiercely round their lonely bark the stormy winds were wailing. 

2. They knew that peril hovered near ; they prayed, " O heaven, deliver!" 
But a wilder blast came howling past, and soon, with sob and shiver. 
They struggled in the icy grasp of that dark, rushing river. 

3. " Cling fast to me, my darling child,*' an anguished voice was crying; 
While, silvery-clear, o*er tempest drear, rose softer tones, replying, — 
" Oh, mind not me, my father dear — I am not afraid of dying. 

4. " Oh, mind not me, but save yourself for mother's sake, dear father ; 
Leave me, and hasten to the shore, or who will comfort mother V " 

5. The angel fonns that ever wait, unseen, on man attendant. 

Flew up, o'erjoyed, to heaven's bright gate, and there, on page resplen- 
dent. 
High over those of heroes bold and martyrs famed in story. 
They wrote the name of that brave boy, and wreathed it round with 
glory. 

6. " God bless the child ! " — ay, he did bless that noble self-denial. 
And safefy bore him to the shore, through tempest, toil, and trial. 
Soon, in their bright and tranquil home, son, sire, and that dear mother, 
For whose sweet sake so much was done, in rapture met each other. 

EMELINE 8. SMITir. 
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LESSON XLV. 



A pos'tle, (from a Greek word meaning 
to send away,) one sent to preach the 
gospel. In this lesson the reference is 
to St. Paul. 

Conde-scknd', to stoop or descend. 

Crim'sokeo, made of a deep-red color. 

Dad'dt, a vulvar word for father^ de- 
rived from infants. The first articulate 
flounds which infants make are made 
by the teeth or the lips, da, da ; pa, pa ; 
wa, ma. Parents, wishing to oelieve 
that their children were trying to call 
their names, have formed the words 



daddvy papa, mamma, which nro 

found in nianv lanp^usges. In this 

lesson the word daddy expresses inso. 

lent familiarity. ^ 

Dr., (an abbreviation of doctor y teacher,; ! 

a title of respect applied to learned ' 

men. 
Host, one who entertains another. 
Guest, one who is entertained by anoth 

er. 
Rev., (abbreviation of reverend^ worthy 

of reverence,) a title of respect applied 

to the clergy. 



Pronunciation — Vis'i^ ICy Con-nec^'i-cut 33, rg-spect'cd 1, a pos'tle til, a'p^rf 33, 
ar-ri'val I/, rea'i de/wrc 1*, relieve' 1, benea/A' 15, y«;«'der d4, 8«r-prise' 9, 
de'a?»-cy 1^. 

RESPECT TO OLD-AGE. 

1. A YOUNG man, fresh from college, was going to visit the Kev. 

Dr. C , of Connecticut. The Doctor was extensively known, 

and greatly respected for his energy, learning, and virtues; and. 
like the great apostle, he did not disdain to "labor with his own 
hands." 

2. With a letter of introduction to the aged divine, whom he had 
known only by reputation, our genteel young fnend was seeking the 
privilege of a personal acquaintance with him. 

3. " Old Daddy," said he to an aged laborer in the field by the 
way -side, whose flapped hat, coarse-looking overcoat, and dark 
complexion, contrasted strongly with his own broadcloth, kid gloves, 

and fair pereon — "Old Daddy, tell me where the Rev. Dr. C 

lives." 

4. "In the house you see yonder," the old man modestly replied. 

5. Without condescending to thank him for the information, the 
young man rode on, and soon found himself seated in the parlor of 

Dr. C 's hospitable residence. At the invitation of the lady of 

the house, he awaited the expected arrival of the doctor. 

6. In due time the host appeared, having laid aside his coarsrc 
garments, and put himself in better trim. To the surprise and 
confusion of the young guest, whom should he see in the Eeverend 
Doctor but the same Old Daddy he had so unceremoniously accosted 
on his way! 

7. "It was very respectful in you," said the venerable divine, 
with a pleasant tone and an arch look — for the aged preacher was 
not wanting in wit and humor — "it was very respectful in you to 
call me Old Daddy; I always like to see young men show respect 
to old-age." 
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8. The young man could have sunk through the floor, and buried 
himself in the darkness of the cellar beneath. With a countenance 
crimsoned with blushes, he began to stammer out an apology for his 
incivility. "No apology," said the Doctor very pleasantly — "no 
apology ; I always like to see respect shown to old-age." 

9. The kindness of the family could not relieve the unpleasant- 
ness of the young man's situation. He was glad to take his leave 
as soon as he could do so with propriety. This was a valuable lesson 
to him. And if the young will learn from this story not to judge 
of a man's worth by his dress, it will be a good lesson to them also, 
and may save them from many mistakes. anonymous. 



JL.KSSON XLVI. 



Brawn 'y, having larire, stronff masclcs. 
Chimes, a set of bcUa which ring in 
harmony. 



Crisp, curled. 

Kirk, a Scotch word for church. 

Smith'y, the shop of a smith. 



Pronunciation.— Sin'e7/>-y 16, hon'cgi lA, heVlotPB 6, chil'drcn 11, and 29, tear 22, 
hears 22, for'^wnes 18, Vron 11, choir 33, an'v</ 1. 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

1. Under a spreading chestnut-tree the village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, with large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms are strong as iron bands. 

2. His hair is crisp and black and long ; his face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat ; he earns whate'er he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face ; for he owes not any man. 

8. Week in, week out, from morn till night, you can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge with measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing me old kirk chimes when the evening sun is low. 

4. And children, coming home from school, look in at the open door ,• 
They love to see the flaming forge, and hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

5. He goes on Sunday to the church, and sits amon^ his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach ; lie hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, and it makes his heart rejoice. 

6. It sounds to him like her mother's voice singing in paradise ; 
He needs must think of her once more, how in the grave she lies; 
And with his liard, rough hand he wipes a tear from out his eyes. 

7. Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, each evening sees it close ; 

I Something attempted, something done, has earned a night's repose. 
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8. Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy fnend, for the lesson thou hast 
taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped each burning deed and thought 

LONGFELLOW. 



LESSON XLVII, 



Chaag'es, costs, expenses. 
Char'i-ta-blt, (from charity ^ thaj^ri- 

mary sense of which is love, good-wiUy) 

with i^ood-will, favorably, with a 

disposition to put the best construction 

on what others do. 
Christ, (Greek Christos^ anointed,) The 

Anointed, an appellation given to onr 

Saviour. • 

He ri-af'ter, after this time. The word 

here in compound words siffniii&i this ; 

as hereby f by this; herewithy with this. 

Pronunciation. 
pttt 33, po 



Mor'al, respectixig the duties of rational 
beings. 

Oc-cur', (Latin obf against, in the way, 
and curroj to run,; to come in the way, 
to happen. 

Po-LiTE , (Latin politus^ polished,) pol- 
ished in manners, courteous, obliging. 

Pound, (Saxon pindan^ to confine^] an 
enclosure for strayed animals. When 
an animal goes at large in violation of 
law it may be confined in the pound, 
the owner being obliged to pay charges. 



. — Sen't«»cc 15, sub'stancc la, fel'l^w 6, char't-tably 3c, detare' 1, 
-lite' Igi o6 serve' 1^, ^-light'ful 1, hereaf'ter22, catch 33. 

DO AS YOU WOULD BE DONE BY. 

1. This sentence contains the substance of the morallaw — that 
law which points out our duty to our fellow-men. Now, what do 
we wish of our fellow-men I How do we desire that others should 
treat us? We wish them to treat us kindly, justly, charitably; we 
wish them to be polite, affectionate, cheerful, pleasant. 

2. Let us, then, be kind, just, charitable, polite, affectionate, cheer- 
ful, pleasant to others. If all would observe this beautiful rule, which 
Christ himself has given us, how happy should we be, and how happy 
should we make all around us I What a delightful world this would 
become, if every one would look about, and do to his neighbor as 
he would wish his neighbor to do to him.! 

3. To show how pleasantly this rule would work, let me tell you a 
story — a true one. The horse of a pious man chanced to stray from 
his owner's premises into the public road. His neighbor put him 
into the pound. Happening to meet the owner soon after, he told 
him what he had done. "And if hereafter I catch him in the road," 
said he, "/ rjoUl do so again* ^ 

4. "Neighbor," replied the other, "not long since Hooked out of 
my window in the night, and saw your catUe in my meadow. I 
went and drove them out, and shut them up in your yard; and if 
the like should occur hereafter, / vnll do so a^gainr Struck with the 
reply, the man took the horse from the pound, and paid the charges 
himself. anontmous. 
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LESSON XLVIII. 



Brace, to strain up, to strengthexL 

BraVo, well done. 

Clew, a thread. 

Cob'web, (Dutch cob. a spider, and toedy) 

the network made 07 a spider. 
Con, to study, fix in the mind. 



Divine', to guess, conjecture. 
Mood, temper of mind, humor. 
Mon'akch, a king or prince. 
Pon'der, to weign in the mind, con- 
sider. 
Strain, a style of speaking, a song. 



Fronunciation. — ^BraVo 33, b«-came' 1, and 29, think'tn^ 12, i'die-ness 1«, 

ftrgOtV 33. 

TRY AGAIN. 

1. King Bruce of Scotland flung himself down 

In a lonely mood to think ; 
'Tis true he was monarch and wore a crown, 
But his heart was beginning t(?sink. 

2. For he had been trying to do a great deed, 

To make his people glad ; 
He had tried and tried, but could not succeed, 
And so he became quite sad. 

3. He flung himself down in deep despair, 

As grieved as a man could be ; 
And sober a while, as. he pondered there, 
" I will give it all up," said he. 

4. Now, just at the moment a spider dropped 

With its silken cobweb clew, 
And.the king, in the midst of his thinking, stopped 
To see what the spider would do. 

5. 'Twas a long way up to the ceiling's dome. 

And the spider's rope was so fine 
That how it would get to its cobweb home 
Bang Bruce could not divine. 

6. He saw it soon begin to climb, 

Sdll striving more and more ; 
But down it fell in a little lime, 
As near to the ground as before. 

7. Up, up it ran — not a second's delay, 

And not the least complaint; 
Then it fell still lower, and there it lay, 
And seemed a little faint. 

8. It's head grew steady — it started again. 

And traveled a half-yard higher ; 
'Twas a delicate thread it had to tread, 
And a road where its feet would tire. 
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9. A^in it fell and swung below, 
But again it quickly mounted, 
Till up and down, now fast, now slow, 
Nine brave attempts were counted. 

10. " Sure,'* cried the king, " that foolish thing 

Will strive no more to climb, 
When it^oils so hard to reach and cling, 
And tumbles every time." * 

11. But up the insect went once more — 

And now 'tis an anxious minute, 
He is only a foot from his cobweb door— • 
Oh, say, will he lose or win it ? 

12. Steadily, steadily, inch by inch, 

Higher and higher he got. 
And a bold little jump at the very last pinch 
Brought him up to the wished-for spot. 

15. " Bravo, bravo I " the king cried out, 

" All honor to those who try; 
The spider up there defied despair, 
He conquered, and why should not I." 

14. And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind. 

Determined to prevail ; 
He tried once more as he tried before, 
And this time did not faiL 

15. Now pay heed, all ye who read. 

And beware of saying " I can*W 
'Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 
To idleness, folly, and want. 

16. Whenever you find your heart despair 

Of doins some noble thing 
Con over tnis strain, try bravely a^in. 
And remember the Spider and King ! 

ELIZA COOK. 



LESSON XLIX. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS, 



Refer to Caution 12. — This error is common and very vulgar. 
It shows a bad reader. Take special care to avoid it. 

(1.) Dividing and gliding and sliding. (2.) And falling and brawling and 
sprawlmg. (3.) And driving and riving and striving. (4.) And sprinkling and 
twinkling and wrinkling. (5.) He was robbing the robin's nest. (6.) Here it 
comes sparkling and there it lies darkling. (7.) Be sure to sound the ing in read- * 
ing, writing, spelling, and singing. 
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>V«M«V«^*««A«4 ^ 



LESSON L. 



Coh'vict, one legally proved guilty of 

a crime. 
Im'ple-mint, an instnuneiit, a tool. 
In'sti-gate, to incite, to set on, to urge. 
In-tox'i-ca-tino, (from a Greek word 

signifying poison^ inebriating, making 

dnuk. 
Ma'ni-ac, a madman. 



Pen-i-tkw'tia-rt, (from penitetUf) a 
house in whicn offenders are con- 
fined for punishment and reformation. 

Pros'psct, (from Latin progpicioj to 
look fonpurd,) a looking forward, ex- 
pectation. 

Pau'per, (Latin pouter, poor,) a' poor 
person, one who is supported by lums. 



Pronunciation.— Fol'lMP-lng 6, hund'red 11, chil'dr«n 11, 8<>-ci'e-ty 2d, con'- 
Tict Ifft a'ged 33, ttt'i-ci£ 16 and 19. ig^'no-ranoe 2<2, po-litlc-al 2d, 
i'ron 11, pio'tnre 17 and 18, mi'ple-men^« l5. 

INTOXICATING DRINK. 

1. iMTOXiCATma drink, according to good authority, has, in ten 
years, in the United States, worked out the following results : — 

2. It has cost the nation twelve hundred millions of dollars. It 
has destroyed three hundred thousand lives. It has sent one hundred 
thousand children to the poor-house. It has consigned at least one 
hundred and fifty thousand persons to the jails and penitentiaries. 
It has made at least one thousand maniacs. 

3. It has instigated to the commission of one thoijsand five hun- 
dred murders. It has caused two thousand persons to conunit sui- 
cide. It has humed, or otherwise destroyed, property to the amount 
of ten millions of dollars. It has made two hundred thousand 
widows and one million of orphan children. 

4. All this it has done in ten jeax^ To this must be added the 
ignorance, vicious habits, and sufferings — impossible to be estimated 
— that will throw their dark shadows forward for years to come, 
threatening the stability of our political and religious institutions, 
besides destroying the souls of countless numbers. 

5. The darkness of the picture will be further exhibited by the 
followiag illustration: — A company of individuals unite themselves 
in a society for their common benefit. 

6. The blacksmith comes, and says: — "GJentlemen, I wish to 
become a member of your association." — "Well, what can you do?" 
— "Oh, I can shoe your horses, iron your carriages, and make all 
kinds of implements." — "Very well; come in, Mr. Blacksmith." 

7. The mason applies for admission into the society. 

"And what can you do, sir?" — "Oh, I can build your bams and 
houses, stables and bridges." — "Very well, come in; we cannot do 
without you." 

8. Then comes the shoemaker, and says: — "I wish to become a 
member of your society." — "Well, what can you dot" — "I can 
make boots and shoes for you." — "Come in, Mr. Shoemaker; we 



:; 
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LESSON LI. 



Feath'eas, the covering of birds. To 
fiy in feathers f to be light and joyous. 

La-bur^uh, a tree that bears yellow 
flowers. 



Pool, a small collection of water. 
Spire, a body that shoots up to a point, 
the top of any thing. 



cannot go barefoot. Your trade is useful. You are welcome; we I 
must have you." 

9. So in turn apply all the different trades and professions; till 
lastly another individual comes and wants to become a member. 
" And what are you V — " I am a rumseller." — "A rumseller ! And 
what can you do?" — "I can build jails and prisons and poor- 
houses." 

10. "And is that allt" — "No; I can fill your jails 'wdth criminals, 
your prisons with convicts, and your poor-houses with paupers." — 
"And what else can you do*? " 

11. "I can bring the gray hairs of the aged to the grave with 
sorrow; I can break the heart of the wife, and blast the prospects 
of the children, and fill your land with more than the plagues of 
Egypt." 

12. "Is that all you can do I" — "Good heavens!" cries the rum- 
seller, " is not that enough 1 " james l. chafman. 



Pronujiciatior.— Btf-mem'ber l,peep't»^ 12, viVlets 3<2, win'dow 6, swal'low* 6, 

ig'no-rance la. 

EECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 

1. I REMEMBER, I remember, the house where I was bom ; 
The little window where the sun came peeping in at morn. 
He never came a wink too soon, nor brought too long a day ; 
But now I often wish the night had borne my breath away. 

2. I remember, I remember, the roses red and white ; 
The violets and the lily-cups — those flowers made of light ; 
The Ulacs, where the robins built, and where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday — the tree is living yet. 

8. I remember, I remember, where once I used to swing, 

And felt the air that rushed as fresh as swallows on me wing ; 
My spirit flew in feathers then, that is so he^vy now ; 
And summer pools could hardly cool the fever on my brow. 

4. I remember, I remember, the fir-trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender spires were close against the sky ; 
It was a childish ignorance ; but now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm farther off from heaven than when I was a boy. 

T. Hood. 
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LESSON L,ll. 



Bk-nio'nant, kind, gracious, benevo- 
lent. 

Cath'a-rine, a name derived from a 
Greek word sienifying pure. 

Con -firm', to make fii-m, to add strength. 



Disclose', to lay open to the view, to 

bring to light. 
Ex-press', to press out, to set forth in 

words. 
Ex-cite', to call into actign, to stir up. 



Pronunciation. — El'c-vate 1, ex'qui-siVc 5a and 26<i, d^-serves' 36, be-uig'na»< la, 

creat'wre 17 and 18, Cath'a h/te 5a, bal'co-ny 3df beaw'ti-ful 16, 

moun'tain 3c, rob'in Ic. 




I (' wirS^fWHn^ i*. 



LOVE TO GOD. — A DIALOGUE. 

CatMnae. Certainly, mother, if you tell me to love God, I will 
try to do so. But why should I love Him *? and how shall I love 
Him? I do not see Him ; I do not hear Him. 

Mother, Step to this balcony, my child. The sun is setting, and 
its purple light is fading from the valley. The night is coming on, 
and the stars begin to twinkle in the sky. As the sun goes down 
the moon is rising in the east. Stay here, and study this scene. 

C. It is beautiful, mother; it is indeed beautiful! 

M. Is it not even more than beautiful, Catharine*? Is it not sub- 
lime? While one world is setting in the west another is rising in 
the east! As the light fades a curtain seems drawn from the sky, 
disclosing thousands of other worlds shining above us, 

C. Yes, mother, and it is all wonderful. 

M, And who made these things, Catharine? 

C. I know that God made them. 
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M, Well, now take a closer view of the valley. Do you notice 
the smooth, quiet lake, reflecting the moon and the stars? 

C. Yes. 
* M, And do you mark the tops of yonder mountains, purpled with 
the sunset? 

a Yes. w 

M, And do you listen to the songs of the various birds, — the 
robin, the thrush, the mocking-bird*? 

a Yes. 

M. And what feelings do dll these things excite in your heart? 

C I feel happy, mother. I feel what I cannot well put into words ; 
but they fill my heart with sweet joy. 

M. Yes, Catharine, these beautiful works of nature do excite 
feelings which none can fully express. They fiU the mind with 
lofty images, and elevate the soul with emotions too exquisite 
for human speech. But has it never occurred to you that God, in 
these beautiful works of nature, is speaking to us, and that the 
exquisite thoughts and feelings excited by them are but the answer 
of our hearts to His appeal? 

C I have never thought of the subject in that light. 

M, But is not that the true light in which we should view it? 
You say you have never seen God; but His works are before you 
every day of your life, and if you will but study them, you can be 
sure of His existence and certain of His character. You have an 
uncle in England, who has sent you pretty presents, and written you 
many kind letters. Now, you have never seen your uncle; but 
have you any doubt that he really exists? 

C. Certainly not, mother. 

M. And have you any doubt that your uncle loves you and desires 
your happiness? 

C Surely not. It would be very absurd to suppose that I have 
no uncle, when he has been sending me presents every year, and has 
been writing me kind letters ever since I could read. 

M, And do you love your uncle? 

C. Can you doubt it, mother? Should I not be ungrateful and 
unfeeling not to love one so good and so kind? 

M. Well, my child, let us now apply this to our subject. You 
have never seen your uncle nor heard his voice, and yet you feel 
assured that he exists, and you love him sincerely. And does not 
God prove His existence to us, beyond the possibility of mistake, by 
His great and glorious works? Who but God could have spread out 
this sky, and studded the firmament with shining worlds? Who but 
God could have thrown up yonder hills, and scooped out this valley, 
and gathered into its bed the wide waves of that lake? And who 
but a good and benignant being would have made all these things 

^ 8 
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beautiful, and placed creatures among them to feel and ddight in 
their beauty 1 

(7. Indeed, mother, it must be so. These great and glorious 
works must have had a great and glorious Author. As these are 
beautiful, too, and give us pleasure. He must have designed them for 
our profit and happiness. He is therefore kind and -benignant. 

M, That is quite true; and can you not now love God, though 
you have never seen Him 1 

C. I think I can, mother, — indeed, how can I help loving one so 
great, and yet so good? I now perceive the ingratitude of the heai't 
that refuses to love God, and the folly, as well as the wickedness, of 
refusing to do His commands. Surely one so great must know what 
is best for us; and one so kind — one who has done so much to make 
us happy, has a title to our obedience and affectiQii. 

M, And remember one thing more, my child. Your unde, you 
say, has written you kind letters: and this has not only strengthoied 
your confidence in the existence of your unde, but it has exdted 
and confirmed your affection for him. Gk)d has also vmtten letters 
to His children, in the books of the Old and New Testaments. Study 
them, Catharine, and you will see that they prove the existence of 
God, 'and His love for His creatures, more strongly than human wri- 
tings can prove human affection. 



LESSON LIII. 



Boun'ti-ful, prufose, without stint. 
Dearth, want, scarcity. 
Lav'ish, free, profuse. 



I Princi'ly, generous and liberal, as 

princes ought to be. 
I Bb-plin'ishkd, supplied in abundance. 



Pronunciation. — The 31, per'fwmes 16, na'ttere 17, heart 9, eak 291 



GIVE. 



1. Ske the rivers flowing 

Downward to the sea, 
Pouring all their treasures, 

Bountiful and free. 
Yet, to help tlieir giving, 

Hidden springs arise; 
Or, if need be, showers 

Feed them from the skies. 

2. AVatch the princely flowers 

Their rich fragrance spread, 
Load the air with perfumes 
From their beauty shed. 



Yet their lavish spending 
Leaves them not in dearth, 

With fresh life replenished 
By their mother earth ! 

3. Give thy heart's best treasures ; 

From fair nature learn ; 
Give thy love, and ask not, 

Wait not a return. 
And the more thou givest 

From thy little store. 
With a double bounty 

God will give thee more. 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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LESSON JLIV, i 



As-so'ci\T-ED|(Latiii ad, to, and socius, 

a companion,) united, joined. 
En-deak'ino, making dear, tender. 
Ex-p^Bsa', to press out, to set forth in 

words. 
In'fan-ct, fLathi tn, not, and fans, 

speaking,) literally, inability to speak ; 

too first period of life. 

Peovvnciation. — Co»-8id'er 1, 



p£ cul'iar, (Latin peatlium, private 
property,) belonging to only one, spe- j 

Sug-gest', (pronoonced *ug-j€st!^) to ; 

bring before the mind. 
Stm'fa-tht, fellow-feeling, the quality 

of being affected by the feelings of 

another, compassion. 



lo»-8id'er If^, reVil-ly 3«, (2t«-tin'gnish 3c, pret'ty 33, xnu sic 16^ 
ac-count' 3a, to'ward 266, wont (wunt), 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WORD. 

Parley. Come, girls and boys, I have a question to ask you ! 

AU the CMdren. Oh, what is it? — what is it? 

Parley. What do you consider the most beautiful word in our 
language? Think! Come, Lucy, you are wont to be quick in your 
thoughts; 

Lxicy. Well, really, I hardly know what word is the most beautiful. 
There are a great many that are beautiful. Do you mean to ask 
what word gives us the most pleasure by its sound, or what word 
does so by the thoughts it su^ests? 

Parley. Both; for the sound and the sense of words are so asso- 
ciated together in the mind that we can hardly distinguish between 
the effect of the one and that of the other. You may perhaps say 
sdmr is a beautiful word as to its sound alone; but I suspect that 
its beauty depends quite as much upon the idea of the shining and 
costly metal which it brings to the mind. Come, John, what is 
your opinion? 

John. Well, I think gunpowder is the finest word I know c£ 

Little James. Well, the sweetest word I can think of is mokaaea- 
candy. 

Mien. I think honey is a pretty word. 

Seih. And I think money is a pretty word. 

All the Children. Oh, yes, man^ is a beautiM word! 

Parley. Can you not think of one that is still pleasanter — one that 
always &lls with a soft and endearing sound upon the ear? 

iJucy. Why, Mr. Parley, your question is new — I never thought 
of it before. I can think of a great many words that are pleasing, 
but that which pleases me most is motlier. 

All the Children. Oh, yes — yes — mother is the most beautiful of 
all words! 

Parley. Well, Lucy, perhaps you are right; but pray tell me why 
you think mother the most beautiful of all words? 

Lucy. Because it pleases both the ear and the heart. The word 
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always brings to my mind the image of my mother herself. Now I 
love my father and my sisters and my brothers; but there is some- 
thing deeper — more tender, in the love I bear to my mother. And 
— and — 

Parley. Go on, Lucy. 

Lucy. I do not find it easy to express what I think and feel.. It 
seems to me, however, that the word mot/ier not only brings the 
image of my mother before me, but that it wakes up those peculiar 
feelings of love which are exercised toward her alone. I do not 
know why it is so, but there is a kind of music in the word, and, 
like music, it seems to suggest thoughts and feelings which no words 
can well explain. 

Parley. You have expressed yourself very well, Lucy. I perfectly 
agree with all you have said. The word mother is, in my opinion, 
the most beautiful in our language — chiefly, however, on account of 
the beautiful idea it suggests. I think there are no feelings so pure, 
so unselfish, and at the same time so pleasing, as those we exercise 
toward a beloved mother. These feelings begin in infancy and 
endure to the end of life. 

My mother has long slept in her tomb; but whenever I think of 
her a glow passes over my whole soul. I sometimes have a mournful 
feeling at the thought that I can hear her voice no more; that I 
can see her no more; that I can no more enjoy her sympathy — her 
prayers — her counsel; but this mourning is turned to joy when I 
think of her above, and the humble hope of meeting her there 
springs up in my bosom. 



LESSON LV. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



Eefer to Caution 9. — The object of Lesson xxviii was to guard 
the reader against introducing the sound of r into words where it 
does not belong. We now warn him against the opposite fault of 
dropping or perverting or slurring this sound in words in which it 
is found. Much of the effect of good reading is due to the full, 
forcible onunciation of this letter. 

(1.) The horses burst into the arbor. (2.) Honor thy father and thy mother. (3 ) 
Sail over the river. (4.) The artist spoke to his neighbor. (5.) The nurse was the 
first to enter the chamber. (6.) The partridge was killed in February. (7.) When 
loud surges lash the sounding shore the hoarse, rough verso should like the torrent 
roar. (8.) Ruin seize thee, ruthless king. (9.) Crowned monarch of true hearts, 
fair Liberty ' (10.) To arms ! to arms ! they cry. (1 1 .) Cnrvc does not rhyme with 
halve ; nor mom with dawn. 
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LESSON LVI. 



Bi:-DEw', to moisten, as with dew. 

liK-TiDK', to hnppcii, befall. 

Chide, to blame, reproach. 

£m halm', (from bMtn, juice of aromatic 
trees,) to fill with dru^s, so as to pre- 
vent decay, as to embalm a dead body •, 
henc-cto snow affection for,to preserva 



La'va, melted matter discharged by a 
volcano. Lava-tide^ a burning stream 
like that of lava, having an effect 
upon the mind similar to that which 
lava has upon matter. 

Start, to move suddenly, to give way. 

Speed, to make haste, to pass rapidly. 



Pronijnciation.— La'va 7, be detred' 16, mem'o-ry 30, arm 9, lis^'en-ing 21, 
quiv'er-ing 36, nursed 9. 

THE OLD ARMCHAIR. 

1. I LOVE it ! I love it I and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ? 
I have treasured it long as a sainted prize, 
Bedewed it with tears, and embalmea it with sighs. 

2. It is bound by a thousand bands to my heart; 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start. - 
Would you learn the spell ? A mother sat there — 
And a sacred thing is uiat old arm-chair. 

3. In childhood's hour I lingered near 
The hallowed seat with listening ear j 
And gentle words my mother would give, 
To fit me to die and teach me to live. 

4. She told me shame would never betide, 
With truth for my creed and God for my guide ; 
She taught me to lisp mv earliest prayer, 
As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 

5. I sat and watched her many a day 
When her eye grew dim, and her locks were grey ; 
And I almost worshiped her when she smiled, 
And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 

6. Years rolled on, but^he last one sped — 
My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled ; 
I learned how much the heart can bear 
When I saw her die in that old arm-chair. 

7. It is past 1 it is past ! but I gaze on it now 
With quivering breath and throbbing brow ; 
It was there she nursed me, and there she died ; 
And memory flows with a lava-tide. 

8. Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 
While the scalding drops start down my cheek ; 
But I love it, I love it ! and cannot tear 
My soul from a mother's old arm-chair. 

ELIZA COOK. 
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LESSON LVII. 



Aus-tra'lia, (Latin austere the south 
wind, the south,) the largest island in 
the world, Ijring south of Asia, entirely 
in the southern nemisphere ; sometimes 
called New-Holland. 

As -sail', to fall upon with violence, to 
nttack furiously. 

A p PRE hen'sion, fear, dread, suspicion. 

Be-tok'en, to signify, to foreshow. 

Ca-tas'tro-phe, a nnol event, conclu- 
sion. 



De-scrt', to spy out at a distance, to 

discover, to see. 
Di-la'ted, extended, expanded. 
Dis-card', to dlBchaj:ge, to cast off, to 

thrust away. 
Fe-ro'cious, savage, fierce. 
In 'di-cate, to point out, to show, to de> 

note, to mean. 
In-stinct'ive-ly, by natural impulse. 
Oc-ca'sion, to cause, to produce. 
Spec-ta'tor, beholder, looker-on. 



Pronunciation. — Ears 22, sud'dcw-ly 4c, as-sailed' 1/, wirder-ne«« Ic. dc-scried' 1, 

pro-nounced' l^', pro-claimed' Ig', vic'to-ry 3<i, aa-oth'cr 27a, be-tok'en 4<f, 

tor-mont'or Ig, fas^'ened 21, were 33. 

COW-MILKING IN AUSTRALIA. 

1. Our ears were suddenly assailed by a confusion of sounds that 
startled the quiet wilderness, and made us wonder what could occa- 
sion such a furious outcry. 

2. Soon we descried a horseman riding with all his might through 
the trees; now jumping over fallen timber, now ducking his head to 
avoid the branches, but still, in spite of the danger, urging on his 
horse at full speed. 

3. Presently was heard around the cracking of innumerable wliips, 
making sharp reports like small fire-arms, and a straggling multitude 
began to encircle us. The tumult increased. The shouts and the 
cracking of whips drawing nearer and near^ betokened a speedy 
catastrophe. 

4. My companion. Crab, who was always glad of an opportunity 
to show his contempt for Australia, exclaimed, "Now, sir, you will 
see how they manage some matters in this beautiful country." 

5. Just then a sudden crash of dead boughs and dry bushes at no 
great distance excited apprehension of danger. Instinctively I 
turned round, and stood ready with my gun. A mad bull, as it 
seemed to me, was making right to the spot where we stood. 

6. The animal's mouth was covered with foam, its nostrils dilated, 
its eyes wild, and its tail twisted into that cork-screw figure which 
indicates mischief. I jumped aside as the creature made a plunge 
at me, and glad enough was I to escape. 

7. "It is a mad cow," said I. "I suppose this climate makes 
cattle very savage when they are worried." 

"Wait a little," said Crab, "till you see the end." 

"What do you want to do with her?" said I to a tall, slim man 

who had for a moment ceased to crack his whip ; ''^she seems terribly 

wild." 
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8. "Wild!" said he, "the brute is always wild; but she is one of 
my best milch cows; and have her in the stock-yard I will/Ais blessed 
evening, if I raise all the country for it!" At this moment a gen- 
eral shout in the distance proclaimed that the victory was won, and 
we set off at a rapid pace for the scene of triumph. 

9. There were about thirty people assembled, among whom were i 
one or two women. Some of the men were provided with very 
strong ropes. I was still puzzled to know the meaning of all these 
preparations. 

10. Presently a man appeared with a tin half-pint measure and a 
stool with one leg. Then another man advanced, holding a small 
pole, to the end of which was attached a rope in the form of a large i ' 
loop. The other part of the rope was held in his other hand in a 
coil. Climbing over the rails of the stock-yard, which were formed 
of the solid trunks of enormous trees placed lengthwise, he stood 
within the space. 

11. Without waiting to be attacked, the cow made a ferocious 
dart at him. The man stepped aside with the utmost coolness and 
agility, and the animal, missing him, knocked her head against the 
logs with a force that made the massive pile tremble. This process 
was repeated several times, to the great amusement of the spectators. 

12. "That was a close shot," said one, as the beast made a sudden 
plunge at her tormentor, tearing off with her horn a portion of his 
jacket; "she will pin you presently, Jem." 

"Never fear," said Jem; "a miss is as good as a mile. I will 
have her yet." 

13. "What are you going to do?** said I; "kill her?" "Kill 
her!" exclaimed my tall fiiend; "what! kill the best, the nicest, 
and most sweet-tempered creature of the whole herd! She is so 
tame she will almost let you pat her. Only she does not like to be 
milked; that always puts her out. Now for it. Jemmy! That's the 
way! Haul in quick! Hold her tight! Now we have her!" 

14. The man with the pole had succeeded in throwing the loop 
over the animal^s horns. Two or three men on the outside of the 
yard seized the rope, and fastened it round the thick stump of a tree. 

15. But the cow was not yet milked. She was now standing 
with her legs firmly planted before her, her neck stretched out, her 
tongue hanging out of her mouth, and kicking unceasingly with her 
hind legs. The hind legs were next secured by a loop ; and half 
a dozen men, seizing the end of the rope, held it tight, to prevent 
her from plunging about. 

16. The man with the stool and half-pint measure advanced, 
speaking soothingly to the cow, and using much ceremony and cau- 
tion in his approach. Seizing a favorable opportunity, he contrived 
to squeeze a few drops of milk into the vessel. But the cow, by a 
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sudden plunge, upset those who were holding the heel-rope; and 
then kicked over man, stool, and vessel. 

17. The pride of the men being now aroused, they succeeded in 
again securing the almost-spent animal. He of the half-pint measure, 
discarding the stool as a womanly encumbnuice, boldly knelt down, 
and, undaunted by the wri things of his victim, contrived to force 
from her about half a pint of milk. 

" Well, sir," said Crab, " did you ever see a cow milked in that way 
before ? " akon ymous. 



JLKSSON LVIII. 



Case'ment, a portion of a window-sash 

hung on liinges. 
Gloom, darkness, sadness. 



Hedgk, a fence made of prickly bushes 

or Hhrubs. 
StTflk, to suffocate, to smother. 



PiiosuNCiATioN. — Ere 33, be-giiia' 1, lis^'cn-ing !21, hlow'ing 12, and 529, rob'ne Ic, 

a gain' 33. 

LAST WISHES OF A CHILD. 

1. "All the hedges are in bloom, 

And the warm west wind is blowing ; 
Let me leave this stilled room — 

Let me go where flowers are growing. 

2. " Look, my cheek is thin and pale, 

And my pulse is very low; 
Ere my sighiMbcgins to fail 
Take my hand and let us go. 

3. " Was not that the robin's song, 

Piping through the casement wide ? 
I shall not be listening long — 
Take me to the meadow-side ! 

4. " Bear me to the willow-brook — 

Let me hear the merry mill ; 
On the orchaixi I must look 
Ere my beating heart is still. 

6. " Faint and fainter grows my breath ; 
Bear me quickly down the lane ; 
Mother dear, tliis chill is deaths — 
I shall never speak again ! " 

6. Still the hedges are in bloom, 

And the warm west wind is blowing; 
Still we sit in silent gloom ; 
O'er her grave the grass is growing. 

JAMES T. FIELDS. 
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LESSON LIX. 



Hob'nailed, set with hobnails, or nails 
with a thick strong head. 

IK'DI-vid'u-al, (Latin tn, not, and dt- 
viderCf to diviae,) a sin^^le person. A 
person is called an individual, because 
one cannot be divided into more per- 
sons. 

Leg'ible, that may bo read, readable. 

Ma'zt, with confused turns. 

Mi-nute', very small, of little impor- 
tance. 



Mor'alize, to make moral reflections. 
Peas' ANT, (from French pay», country,) 

a countryman. 
Prank, merry trick. 
Sen'ti-nel, watch, euard. 
Thatched, covered with straw. In 

some countries, building are covered 

with straw, as this is cheaper than other 

materials for covering. 
U'ni-form, everywhere the same. 
Vis'i-DLE, to be seen. 



Pronunciation.— Vis't-ble Ic, leg'i-ble Ir, sur'facel, brok'en 4i, walk'tn^ 12, 
chil'dren 11, mi-nute' 16, thUh'er 15. 




FOOTPRINTS. 

1. A PEASAin:^s cottage stood in the midst of a wide common. 
As I passed it in the morning the scene around was wrapped in a 
mantle of the purest snow. This had fallen during the night; and, 
as the air had been still, it was of uniform depth. Not a footprint 
as yet had broken its surface; for the peasant had not gone forth. 
Not even the track of the familiar cat or sentinel dog was visible 
before the door. 

2. I passed on ; and, as there was nothing in the scene to fix my 
attention, I thought no more of it at the time. But as evening 

• approached I was returning to my home, and again I passed the 
cottage. I now observed that the snow around it was not unbroken, 
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as before ; but it was marked by a variety of feet that had been 
busy during the day in walking hither and thither. 

3. There was the impress of the peasant's hobnailed shoe, of the 
wife's more delicate slipper, of children's feet of two sizes, and then 
of a cat and a dog; and these footprints seemed to tell what every 
individual had done. 

4. I did not pause to read the minute record of each ; but a hasty 
glance told of the labors of the peasant, and of his visits to a little 
thatched bam, and of the call which his wife had made upon a 
neighbor at » little distance. The winding and mazy traces of the 
children's feet told of the pranks and frolics of young and thought- 
less life. 

5. The footprints of the cat showed that she had prowled beneath 
benches and trees and bushes, in search of mice; and the tracks 
of the dog told of his visits to the road-side to greet the passers-by. 

6. I was in a moralizing mood, and found in the scene a meaning 
which I did not forget. It seemed that each individual, as he stepped 
upon the carpet of snow, wrote the history of every act, and Idft it 
legible to all eyes; and I thought to myself: — ^were it really so in all 
our thoughts and actions, how often would the writing be such as 
we should be glad to efface! 

7. And then, again, it occurred to my mind that such a record is 
actually kept, written in more enduring characters than footprints 
in the snow! 



LESSON LX. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



Befer to Caution 3. — The pupil wiH find the tendency to drop 
one or more unaccented syllables among the faults which most obsti- 
nately beset him. This fault very frequently occurs in words of 
many syllables, accented on the first or second syllable. 

(1.) I saw seTeral literary gentlemen ther& (2.) They were engaged in an 
unnsnally interesting conversation. (3.) { l)§came gradually interested, and paid 
tolerable attention to every remark. (4.) His residence is in South -Carolina. 
(5.) Several study arithmetic. (6.) That valuable library is unrivaled for its col- 
lection of political treatises. (7.) Numerous travelers corroborate the melancholy 
particulars of the murderous catastrophe. (8.) The memory of benevolent indi- 
viduals should be permanent. (9.) The terminating syllables in mountain, foun- 
tain, certain, satin, and matin are pronounced alike ; but not as in the word Britain. 
(10.) The Latin scholar did not recollect the nominative case of the singular num- 
ber. (11.) To enumerate the separate incidents of the awful history would perhaps 

, be te^ous. (12.) A fiery temperament will probably elicit similar characteristics. 

I (13.) Curiosity is generally garrulous. 
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LESSON LXI. 



Bolt, something thrown, ft thunderbolt. 

CA'Rkxr', to more rftpidly. 

Crts'tal, oonnsting of cryttftl, bright, 
transparent. 

Lat, song. note. 

Lark, a bird which rises almost perpen- 
dicularly in the air while it sings. 



Sphere, the concave expanse of the 
heavens, the sky. 

Swan, an aquatic bird, which the an- 
cients believed to sing at its death. 

Swerve, to turn aside, to deviate. 

Waft, to convey through water or air. 

Wave, a billow, water. 



Pronuhciation.— Wid'<no 6, mount'a«n le. de-ty'mg 1, w-tum' 1, float'tn^ 12, 

daiiL'eA 4d, 

WHAT IS THAT, MOTHEB? 

1. «* What is that, mother ? " 

« The lark, my child. 
The mom has but just looked out and smiled. 
When he starts from his humble, grassy nest, 
And is up and away>with the dew on his breast, 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure, bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear. 
Ever, my child, be thy morn's first lays 
Tuned, uke the lark's, to thy Maker^s praise." 

2. " What is that, mother? " 

" The dove, my son ; 
And that low, sweet voice, like the widow's moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast. 
Constant and pure from that lonely nest, 
As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 
For her distant dear one's quick return. 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove , 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love." 

V 8. «* What is that, mother ? * 

" The eagle, my boy. 
Careering proud in his course of joy ; 
Firm, on his own mountain vigor relying; 
Breasting the dark storm ; the red bolt defying,* 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy, may the eagle's flight ever be thine. 
Onward and upward and true to the line." 

4. « What is that, mother ? " 

" The swan, my love. 
He is floating down from his native grove ; 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh, 
He is floating down, by himself, to dje. 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings ; 
Yet his sweetest song is the last he sinss. 
Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 
Swan-Uke and sweet it xlkay waft thee home." 
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LESSON LXII. 



Blanch, to grow white. 
Char-ac-ter-is'tic, marking the pecu- 

Uiir qualities. 
En-er-get'ic, vigorous, forcible. 
In-de-cis'ion, wavering of mind, urres- 

olution. 



Ind'ian, a name applied to the natives 
of the American continent, because 
Columbus supposed this continent to 
form part of India. 

Prompt, to incite, to instigate. 

Swat, rule, dominion. 



PRONUNCiATioir.— Por'e««« 29, jag'«-ar 16, put 33, ad-venVure 16, creat'ttref 16 

and 18, kit'teii 4d, were 33, cu-rt-os'i-ty 3c, heard 33, pur-<«e' 16 and 19, 

alVays 2a. 

THE DANGEROUS KITTENS. 

1. The jaguar, sometimes called the American tiger, is the most 
ferocious of American quadrupeds. This animal is sometimes so 
strong that it can drag a dead horse or ox to its den — often to a 
distance of a quarter of a mile. 

2. In the forests of South -America the jaguar reigns with undis- 
puted sway. Its roar produces terror and confusion among the 
animated creation, causing them to fly in every direction. 

3. This dreadful sound is always heard by the Indians with dismay. 
And no wonder; for not a year passes without a number of these 
people falling victims to the savage ferocity of the jaguar. 

4. The following adventure occurred in the forests of Brazil, in 
South-America, where a family of emigrants had made a settlement 
on the side of a lake. Among the members of the family were a 
young lad, named Leon, and an Indian servant. 

5. While amusing himself one day in the woods across the lake, 
Leon spied a large hole in the side of a diff. 

6. Curiosity prompted him to step up to its mouth, for a closer 
examination. On doing so he heard a noise not unlike t^e mew 
of a cat. It evidently came from the cave, and only increased his 
curiosity to look inside. 

7. He put his head to the entrance, and, in a sort of nest on the 
bottom of the cave he perceived two creatures exactly like two 
spotted kittens, only of larger size. They were about half as big 
as full-grown cats. 

8. "What beauties!" said Leon to himself; "they are the kittens 
of some wild cat — that is plain. Now, we want a cat very much at 
home.* If these were brought up in the house, I will warrant they 
would be tame enough. I know mamma wants a cat — I have heard 
her say so. I will give h^r an agreeable surprise by taking this 
pair home. Pretty things they are!" 

9. Without another word, Leon climbed up, and taking hold of 
the two spotted animals, returned with them out of the cave. They 
were evidently very young; yet, for all that, they growled and spat 
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and attempted to scratch his hands. But Leon was not a boy to be 
frightened at trifles; and, after getting one under each arm, he set off 
in triumph, intending to carry them directly to the house. 

10. liie Indian servant was in front of the house, busy in fitting 
a handle in his ax. The rest of the family were engaged in various 
labors. 

11. Just then a voice sounded in their ears, causing them all to 
stop their work, and look about. It was the voice of Leon, shouting 
from the other side of the lake, where he was seen standing with 
a strange object under each arm. 

12. "Hollo!" cried he. "Look, mamma! See what I have got; 
I have brought you a couple of cats — beauties, are they not? " And 
as he said this he held out the two yellow kittens. 

13. His father turned pale, and even the coppery cheek of the 
Indian blanched at the sight. Though at some distance, both knew 
at a glance what the creatures were. Cats, indeed! They were the 
cubs of the jaguar I 

14. "O heavens!" cried the father, hoarse ^-ith ai&ight, i'the 
boy will be lost!" and as he spoke he swept the edge of the lake 
with an anxious glance. 

15. "Run, little master!" shouted the Indian. "Run for your 
life! make for the bridge — for the bridge!" 

16. Leon seemed astonished. He knew by their earnest words 
and gestures that there was some danger — but of what? Why was 
he to run? He could not understand it. He hesitated, and might 
have staid longer on the spot, had not his &ther, seeing his indecision, 
shouted out to him in a loud voice, — 

"Run, boy, run! The jaguars are after you!" 

17. This speech enabled Leon, for the first time, to comprehend 
his situation; and he immediately started for the bridge, running 
as fast as he was able. The father had not seen the jaguars when 
he spoke, but he knew they would pursue the robber of the den. 
The words had hardly been uttered when two yellow bodies, dashing 
out of the brushwood, appeared near the upper end of the lake. 

18. There was no mistaking what they were. Their orange 
flanks and spotted sides were sufficiently characteristic. They were 
jagvars! A f^ springs brought them to the edge of the water, and 
they were seen to take the track over which Leon had just passed. 

19. They were following by the scent — sometimes pausing, some- 
times one passing the other. — and their waving tails, and quick, 
energetic movements showed that they were furious, and excited to 
the highest degree. Now they disappeared behind the trunks of the 
palm-trees, and the next moment their shining bodies shot out again 
like flashes of light. 

20. The father shouted words of encouragement in a hoarse voice. 
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Hie Indian seized hm ax, the handle of which waa fcHrtcmateij now 
fitted, and ran toward the fallen tree which served as a bridge, 
i The father followed with pistols, which he had faastilj seized. 



LESSON LXIII. 



Ak-hounce', to pFOclfum, declare. 



Pre-cip'i-tou«, very steep. 



AK-TAo'o-KisTjOnewhooonteadsagainflW Pjer-ti-nac'x-ty, firm adherence to a 
Ap-par'ent, plain, evident. purpose, obstinacy. 

Chasm, a fissure, an opening in the earth. Ra-vine'^ a long, deep hollow. 
Lac'er-ate, to tear, rend. Re-lent less, unrelenting) implacable. 

Pronunciation. — Mo'mcni 1^, ra-vine' (ra-veen') 1/i for'^wne 16 and 18, re- 
mained' I, a-gain' 33, knew l6, cer'taen (cer'tin) Ic, op'po-st^ 2d and 5, 
ait-oth'er 27a, cliff 32o. 

SEaUEL OP THE DANGEROUS KITTENS. 

1. The lake was long and narrow. At its lower end a wild, 
rushing river found an outlet through a deep, precipitous chasm. 

2. TTiis chasm could be crossed by means of a fallen tree, the 
roots of which still adhered to the opposite hank, while on this side 
the end of the trunk rested on the edge of the rocky cliffl 

3. For a moment there was silence on both sides of the river. 
The Indian was opposite Leon, both running. The stream narrowed 
as it approached the bridge, and they could see each other, and hear 
every word distinctly. The Indian now cried out, — 

"Drop one! young master — only one/" 

4. Leon heard, and, being a sharp boy, understood in an instant. 
Up to this moment he had not thought of parting with his ^^cats." 
Now, however, at the voice of the Ladian, he flung one of them to 
the ground. He ran on. In a few seconds he heard,— 

''mwtheotherr 

5. Leon let the other slip from his grasp, and kept on for the 
bridge. It was well he had dropped the cubs, or he would never 
have reached that bridge. When the first one fell the jaguars were 
not twenty paces behind. Tliey were almost in sight; but by good 
fortune he was hid from their view by the weeds and underwood. 

6. On reaching the first cub that had been droppe^ both stopped, 
and began to lick and caress it. They remain^ but a moment. 
One started sooner than the other — the female, no doubt, in search 
of hfer second young one. 

7. Shortly after, the other started also, and both were again seen 
springing along the trail in pursuit. A few stretches broi^ht them 
where the second cub lay, and here they again halted, caressing this 
one as they had done the other. 

8. The spectators on the other side were in hopes that, having 
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recovered their young, the jaguars might give over the chase, and 
return to their den. But they were mistaken. 

9. Once enraged, the American tiger will seek revenge with 
relentless pertinacity. After delaying a moment with the second 
cub, both left it and sprang forward upon the trail which they knew 
had been taken by the robber. 

10. By this time Leon had gained the bridge — had crossed it — 
and was lifted by the arms of the Indian. The latter scarce spoke 
a word — only telling Leon to hurry towgwd the house. For liim- 
self, he had other work. The bridge he knew would be no protec- 
tion. The jaguars would cross over it like squirrels, and then — 

11. The Indian reflected no further; but, bending over the thick 
trunk, attacked it with his ax. His design was apparent. He was 
going to cut away the bridge. 

12. The ax was plied with all the might of a strong and willing 
arm. Every muscle of his body was in play. Blow succeeded blow. 
The bridge was already creaking, when, to his horror, on the other 
side the foremost of the jaguars appeared in sight! 

13. Not discouraged, he strikes again — faster and faster falls the 
ax; the j^uar is on the bank; it has sprung upon the root of the 
tree! It pauses a moment — another blow of the ax — the jaguar 
bounds upon the trunk — its daws rattle along the bark — it is 
midway over the chasm ! 

14. Another blow— the bridge crackles — there is a crash — it 
parts from the cliflf — it is gone! Both tree and jaguar gone — 
down — down to the sharp rocks of the foaming torrent! 

15. A loud yell from the Indian announced his triumph. But it 
was not yet complete. The female jaguar — the smaller one — had 
fallen. The male still remained upon the opposite brink of the chasm ! 

16. He had dashed forward just in time to see his mate disappear- 
ing into the gulf below. He saw, and seemed to comprehend all 
that had passed. His eyes glared with redoubled fury. There was 
vengeance in his look, and determination in his attitude. 

17. For a moment he surveyed the wide gulf which separated 
him from his enemies. The distance was measured at a glance. 
His heart was bold with rage and despair. 

18. He had lost his companion. life was nothing compared with ' 
revenge. Running a few paces back from the edge of the chasm, 
with a sudden turn he set his body for the spring. 

19. Ax in hand, the Indian stood upon the opposite bank, ready 
to receive him. 

20. He had not long to wait. With one desperate bound the 
jaguar launched his body into the air, and, like lightning, passed to 
the opposite bank. His fore-feet only reached it, and his claws 
firmly grasped the rock. The rest of his body hung over, clutching 
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the cliff. Will he fall? Or will he make good his foothold? To 
the Indian life or death depends on the issue. But the prodigious 
strength of the animal soon dispelled doubt. 

21. In a moment he would have sprung up, and then woe to his 
antagonist! But that moment was not allowed him; for he had 
scarcely touched the rock when the Indian leaped forward and struck 
at his head with the ax. 

22. The blow was not well aimed; although stunned, the jaguar 
still clung to the cliif. In setting himself for another blow, the 
Indian came too near, and the next moment the great daws of the 
tiger were buried in his foot 

23. It is difficult to tell what would have been the result. The 
Indian would probably have been draped over to certain death; but 
at this moment a hand was thrust forward fi*om behind — the muzzle 
of a pistol was seen close at the head of the jaguar — a loud crack 
ran through the ravine, and when the smoke cleared away the 
jaguar was seen no more! The Indian, with his foot badly torn, was 
drawn back from the cliff. mayne reid. 



LESSON LXIV. 



£ IT -list', to enter a name on a list, to 
' become a soldier. 
Mar'tial, warlike, given to war. 
Re-sist', to stand against, to make op- 
position. 



Plu'magk, the feathers of a bird. 

U'ni-form, (Latin unvs, one, and forma, 
form,) a dress of the same kina worn 
by persons belonging to the same 
body ; a soldier's < 



Pronunciation.— ^ar 22, fear 22, and 29, aoot 33, hearth 33, jaunt 20, o-Tor- 
heord' (see heard) 33. 

SELECT PIECES. 

1 Beware op the Flatterer. 

1. On a time, in n\y prime, as I wandered throuffh a grove, 
I overheard a little bird, in the plumage of a dove. 
Making talk with a hawk ; and I wished that I could tell 
In her ear of my fear that he would not treat her well. 
But the love of the dove shut her heart against suspicion. 
And the hawk began to talk about her changing her condition. 

2. " Sweetest dove, how I love the soft music of your voice ! 
Dearest, come to my home ; you're the object of my choice. 
I have a bower with many a flower, and a lovely little nest; 
When you tire you'll desire in that lovely spot to rest" 
In his talk, the wily hawk managed still to get nigher; 
Till at last he held her fast, and I saw the dove expire. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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2. The Farmer turned Soldier. 

1. My father was a farmer good, with corn and beef in plenty ; 

I mowed and hoed and held the plow, and longed for one-and-twenty. 
For I had quite a martial turn, and scorned the lowing cattle ; 
I burned to wear a uniform, hear drums, and see a battle. 

2. My birthday came ; my father urged, but stoutly I resisted ; 
My sister wept, my mother prayed, but, stubborn, I enlisted. 

They marched me oh, through wet and dry, to tunes more loud than 

charming ; 
But lugging knapsack, box, and gun, was harder work than farming. 

3. We met the foe; the cannons roared, the crimson tide was flowing; 
The frightful death-groans tilled my ears ; I wished that I was mowing. 
I lost my leg ; the foe came on ; they had me in their clutches ; 

1 starved in prison till the peace, then hobbled home on crutches. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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Convince', to satisfy by evidence. 
De-lib'er-ate-lt, in a deliberate man- 
ner, slowly. 

Pronunc 



Ex-pe-di'tion, an enterprise or under- 
taking by a number of persons. 
Pro -duck', to bring forth, to raise. 

[JNCIATION. — Said 33, get'ting 33, fur'roirs 6, mixtVrc 17, pro-d«ee' 16, an- 
oth'er 27a, re-plied' 1, again 33, op-pear' 1/, ev'e-ry 3A, cow-plaint' Ig, 
put'tmg 33. 

THE GUNPOWDER-HARVEST. 

1. A TRADER came among a nation of In^ans, with a large quantity 
of gunpowder for sale. "We do not wish to buy," said the Indians; 
"we have plenty of powder." 

2. The trader theti thought of a trick for getting rid of the pow- 
der. Going into a field, he made some long furrows. Then mixing 
his gunpowder with onion-seed, he began to sow the mixture in the 
furrows. 

3. The Indians gathered around him, and asked him what he was 
putting in the ground. 

"Do you not see it is gunpowder*?" said he. 

"Why do yoii put it in the groimdl" inquired the Indians. 

4. "Well, why do you put com in the ground^" said he. 
"To raise more," was the answer. 

"I am planting gunpowder to raise more, just as you plant com. 
You will not buy my powder; and now I am going to produce a 
large crop, which I will take to another nation. Did you never 
before learn how gunpowder is raised?" 

5. "No," replied they; "the man who has always sold us powder 
never told us that. He is a cheat; we will never trade with him 
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again. You are an honest man; and we will trade with you. We 
will buy your powder; we will plant it; and hereafter the ground 
will supply our wants." 

6. Some of the more cautious among the Indians, however, 
thought it would be better not to do anything till the plants should 
spring up. In a few days the shoots from the onion -seed began to 
appear. 

7. "Now," said the trader, "you can see. for yourselves. You 
see that I am an honest man, and that I told you nothing but the 
truth." The most cautious of the Indians were convinced. Every 
one being anxious to raise a crop of gunpowder, they bought the 
stock at a very high price, and planted it. 

8. The com was now neglected for the gunpowder. They hoed 
it with the greatest care, and watched every day for the appearance 
of the gunpowder- blossoms. Tliey planned a great hunting-expedi- 
tion, which was to take place after the powder-harvest. 

9. An exuberant crop of onion- seed rewarded their labors. But 
thrashing and winnowing failed to bring out the gunpowder. They 
discovered that they had been cheated. The dishonest trader of 
course avoided making a second visit to this nation. Sometime 
afterward, however, he sent a partner of his to trade with them. 

10. By chance the Indians found out that he was a partner of the 
man who had cheated them. They said nothing to him about the 
discovery, but when he had laid out all his goods before them for 
the purpose of barter they deliberately helpe#themselves to all he 
had, and walked off to the woods. 

11. The trader was furiously angry, and went to make his com- 
plaint to the chief of the nation. "I am an honest man," said he; 
"I came here to trade honestly. But your people are thieves; they 
have stolen all my goods." 

12. The chief looked at him for some time in silence, and then 
said, "My children are all honest. They have not stolen your goods. 
They wiU pay you as soon as they gather their gunpowder-harvest." 
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VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 

Eefeb to Caution 1, Sec. b. — Terminations in en, ent, ence, &c. 

(1.) The patient haB lost his patience. (2.) His system of diet was imprndent. 
(3.) Children should be educated to piety and sobriety from their earliest moments. 
(4.) Diligence and prudence lead to competence. (5.) The carpenter has a mallet 
and hatchet among the instruments in his basket. (6.) The present project of the 
gentlemen is without parallel. (7.) Amusement was afforded by the pamphlet 
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Ah'bushed, containing something that 
is lying in wait 

Co n-vul'sive, attended with convul- 
sions or spasms. 

Clang'ing, making a loud, shrill noise. 

Couch'ant, lying down, squatting. 

Gorged, glutted, filled. 



San'ouine, (Latin sanguis^ blood,) red, 
bloody. 

Sedg'y, overgrown with sedge or nar- 
row flags. 

Spurn, to strike with the foot 

Throe, violent pang, agony. 

Waste, desert, wil^mess. 



Prononciation. — HottTits 20, gaunt 20, de-scried' 1, gt-rqffe 26a, des'pe'rate *6b, 
thun'der-ing 3b. 




THE LION AND THE GIRAFFE. 

1. WouLDST thou view the lion's den ? 
Search afar from haunts of men, 
Where the reed-encircled fountain 
Oozes from the rocky mountain ; 
Bv its verdure far descried, 

'Ikfid the desert brown and wide. 

2. Close beside the sedipr brim, 
Couchant lurks the lion grim, 
Waitingr, till the close of day 
Brings again the destined prey. 
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8. Heedless, at the ambushed brinks 
The tall giraffe stoops down to drink. 
Upon him straight the savage springs 
With cruel joy. The desert nngs 
"With clanging sound of desperate strife, 
For the pre v is strong, and strives for life ; 
Now, plungmg, tries, with frantic bound^ 
To shake the tyrant to the ground ; 
Then bursts like whirlwind through the wastCi 
In hope to escape by headlong haste ; 
While the destroyer on his prize 
Kdes, fiercely tearing as he flies. 

4. For life the victim's utmost speed 
Is mustered in this hour of need ; 
For life, for life, his giant mi^ht 
He strains, and pours his soufin flight \ 
And, mad with terror, thirst, and pain, 
Spurns with wild Mot the thundering plain. 

6. In vain ! The thirsty sands are drinkine 
His streaming blood ; his strength is sinking ; 
The victor's fangs are in his veins ; 
His flanks are streaked with sanguine stains ; 
His panting breast in foam and gore 
Is bathed. He reels ! His race is o'er. 

6. He falls, and with convulsive throe 
Resigns his throat to the raging foe, 
Who revels midst his dying moans ; 
While, gathering round to pick his bones. 
The vultures watch, in gaunt array. 
Till the gorged monarch quits his prey. 



LESSON LXVIII. 

VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 

Befer to Caution 5, Sec. a. — Errors are very likely to be com- 
mitted by a beginner, in such terminations as ime, ine, He, ite, &c. 
The general rule is to pronounce them with the short sound of t^ as 
in pin — but there are numerous exceptions. Consult the dictionary 
in all cases of doubt. The following examples contain some of the 
words most liable to be improperly pronounced. 

'1.) This is a favorite artifice of cruelty. (2.) The maritime regions were devoted 
to rapine. (3.) This Is an engine for throwing missileB. (4.) The chemist is engaged 
with his oxides and bromides. (5.) Chloride of sodium is formed by the union of 
chlorine with sodium. (6.) The genuine metal is ductile. (7.) There are three 
genders in grammar, masculine, feminine, and neuter. 
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In-cul'cate, to impress on the mindbj 
frequent admonitioiis. . 



Bu'sT-BOD-T, a meddling person. 
Dil'i-gent, steady in application to 

business, industrious. 
Glut'ton, one who eats to excess. 



Note, to observe, to mark. 
Slug'oard, an idle fellow, a drone. 



Pronunciation.— To'ward 26*, wi<A-out' 15, e-pis'<le 21, brolc^n id, har'rest lb 
and 9, in-oul'oate 2oc. 

PASSAGES FEOM SCBIPTUBE INCULCATING 
INDUSTBY, 

1. How long wilt thou sleep, O slu^ard? When wilt thou arise 
out of thy sleep? Yet a Httle sleep, a little slumber, a little folding 
of the hands to sleep; so shall thy poverty come as one that travel- 
eth, and thy want as an armed man. 

2. Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty; open thine eyes and 
thou shalt be satisfied with bread. The soul of the sluggard desireth, 
and hath nothing; but the soul of the diligent shall be made &t. 
For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty; aifd drows- 
iness shall clothe a man with rags. 

3. He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread; but he 
that followeth vain persons is void of understanding. 

4. The sleep of a laboring man is sweet, whether he eat little or 
much; but the abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep. 

5. Study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to work 
with your own hands, as we commanded you ; that ye may walk 
honestly toward them that are without, and that ye may have lack 
of nothing. 

6. When we were with you this we commanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat. For we hear that there are 
some who walk among you disorderly, working not at all, but are 
busy-bodies. Now them that are such we command and exhort, by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat their 
own bread. 

7. Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise; 
which, having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the 
summer and gathereth her food in the harvest. 

8. A sloth&l man hideth his hand in his bosom, and will not so 
much as bring it to his mouth again. 

9. By much slothfulness the building decayeth, and through 
idleness of the hands the house droppeth through. 

10. Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep ; and an idle soul shall 
suffer hunger. 

11. He that gathereth in summer is a wise son; but he that 
sleepeth in harvest is a son that causeth shame. 
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12. The sluggard will not plow by reason of the cold; therefore 
shall he beg in harvest and have nothing. 

13. I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the 
man void of understanding; and, lo, it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the fiice thereof and the stone wall 
thereof was broken down. Then I saw, and considered it well; I 
looked upon it, and received instruction. 

14. As vin^ar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, so is the 
sluggard to them that send him. 

15. He that is slothful in his work is l»*other to him that is a 
great waster. 

16. The way of the slothful man is a hedge of thorns* 

17. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might. 
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Bark, a ship, vesael. 

Bi&th'rioht, a right to which a penon 

is entitled by binh. 
Dow'er, a gilt, a fortune g^ven. 



Stub'born, obstinate, vnyiehUiig, not 

easily worked. 
Wield, to use with fall command. 
Yawn, to gape, to open wide. 



Pronunciation.— Gold'cw U^ an'viZ Ic, an'swer-ing 3*, be-nea«V 15» old'en 4rf, 
strong 25, sound'iwg' 12, ccad 33, gallant la. 

NO WORK THE HARDEST WORK. 

1. Ho I ye who at the anvil toil, and strike the sounding blow, 
Where from the burning iron's breast the sparks fly to and fro, 
Still answering to the hammer's ring, and fire^s intenser glow \ 
Oh ! while you feel it hard to toil and sweat the long day dirough. 
Remember it is harder still to have no work to do. 

2. Ho ! ye who till the stubborn soil, whose hard hands guide Ae plow, 
Who bend beneath the summer sun with burning cheek and brow I 
You deem the curse still clings to earth from olden time till now ; 
But while you feel it hard to toil and labor long hours through, 
Remember it is harder still to have no work to do. 

8. Ho I ye who plow the sea's blue field, who ride the restless wave ; 
Beneath whose gallant vessel's keel there lies a yawnmg grave ; 
Around whose bark the wintry winds like fiends of fury rave I 
Oh ! while you feel it hard to twl and labor long hours througtf, 
Remember it is harder still to have no work to do. 

4. Ho ! all who labor, all who strive ! you wield a lofty power; 

Do with your might, do with your strength, fill every golden hour ! 
The glonous privilege to do is man's most noble dower ; 
Oh ! to your birthright and yourselves — to your own route be true I 
A weary, wretched life is theirs who have no work to da 

^ ANONYMOUS. 
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A-cad'e-mt, (from the grove of Acade- 
mu8, near Athens, in which Plato 
taught,) a school holdmg a rank be- 
tween the common school and the 
collie. 

Ex-ERT'', to exercise, put into action. 

Ex-PLORE^, to search into, to examine 
closely. 

Gen'ius, a natural talent or aptitude for 
a particular study. 

In-ju-di'cious-ly, without judgment, 
unwisely. 

In-spect', to look into, examine. 



Ment'al, of the mind, intellectual. 

Ob'sta-cls, any thin^ that stands in 
the way, an obstruction. 

Pro-fess'or, a public teacher. 

Phys'ic-al, i>ertaininff to the material 
part of a being, of ttie body.. 

Satch'el, (Latin sacctUuSf) a BmaH sack 
or bag. 

Sum, the amount of a number of partic- 
ulars added ; a problem in arithmetic, 
properly applicable to addition only^ 
out gejieralLy applied to any arithmet- 
ical problem. 



Pronunciation.— Ob'sta-de (not oh'stic-cle) 1/, hav'i»^ 12, are 33, o'pcw 4ci, 
whis'^ling 21, i-<2e'a 26c, aa-oth'er 27a, stre»^ 25. 

OPENING THE GATE. 

1. f*I WISH that you would send a boy to open the gate for me," 
said a well-grown lad of ten to his mother, as he paused with his 
satchel upon his back, and surveyed its £su3tenings. 

2. "Why, John, can you not open the gate for yourself!" said 
Mrs. Easy. "A boy of your age and strength ought certainly to be 
able to do that" 

3. "I covM do it, I suppose," said the child, "but it is heavy, and 
I do not like the trouble. The servant can open it for me just as 
welL Pray, what is the use of having servants, if they are not to 
wait upon ust" 

4. The servant was sent to open the gate. The lad passed out, 
and went whistling on his way to school. When he reached his 
seat in the academy he drew his arithmetic from his satchel, and 
b^an to inspect his simis. 

5. "I cannot do these," he whispered to the boy next to him, 
" they are too hard*" 

"But you can </^,"«eplied his companion. 

"I know that I can," said John, "but it is too much trouble. 
Pray, what are teachers for, if not to help us out of difficulties? I 
shall carry my slate to Professor HelpweU." 

6. Alae! poor John. He had come to another closed gate — a 
gate leading into the beautiful sqience of mathematics. 

7. He could have opened the gate, and entered in alone, and 
explored the riches of the realm, but his mother had injudiciously 
let him rest with the idea that it is as well to have the gates opened 
for us as to exert our own strength. The result was her son soon 
concluded that he had no "genius" for mathematics, and gave up 
the study. 

8. The same was true in regard to Latin. He could have learned 
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the forms of the nouns and verbs as well as other boys of his age, 
but the boy next to him very kindly volunteered to '' tell him in 
; I class," and what was the use of opening the gate into the Latin language 
when another would do it for him? 

9. Oh, no! John Easy had no idea of tasking mental or physical 
strength when he could avoid it; and the consequence was that 
numerous gates remained closed to him all his life — gates to honor — 
gates to riches — gates to happiness! 

10. Children ought to be early taught that it is always best to 
help themselves. There are too many youths who sit down and wait 
for others to open the gate for them when they meet with any diffi- 
culty, instead of using their own hands end strength to remove the 
obstacle. 

11. They perhaps think that if the gate is only opened, it does 
not matter by whom the work is done. A great mistake. Better 
to do one thing thoroughly by yourself than to do a thousand things 
imperfectly by the aid of others. james l. chapman. 
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Con'stant-lt, invariably) continually. 

Smep'herd, [iheep and herd^ a keeper,) 

one who tends sheep in the pasture. 



Tor' RENT, (Latin torrens^xxu^mg^ roar- 
ing,boilmg,) a violent and rapid stream. 
Hor BLE, to walk lamely or unevenly. 



Prokuitciation.— Wher-€'er'33, Cor'tw Ic, trnd 29, ho-hvad' 29, d«-part'ed 1, fol'- 
lotoed 6, toT'rent lb, chun'ney 32c. 

THE OLD SHEPHEBD AND HIS DOG. 

1. The old shepherd's dog, like his master, was gray, 
His teeth all departed, and feeble his tongue ; 
Yet where'er Conn went he was followed by Tiray: 
Thus happy through life did they hobble along. 

3. When, fatigued, on the grass the shepherd would lie 
For a nap in the sun, 'midst his slumbers so sweet 
His faithful companion crawled constantly nigh, 
X Placed his head on his lap, or lay down at his feet 

3. When winter was heard on the hill and the plain. 

And torrents descended, and cold was the wind, 
If Corin went forth 'mid the tempest and rain. 
Tray scorned to be left in the chimney behind. 

4. At length in the straw Tray made hb last bed ; — 

For vain against death is the stoutest endeavor ; 
To lick Corin's hand he raised up his weak head, 
Then fell back, closed his eyes, and, ah ! closed them forever. 

' WOLCOTT. j 
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Ac-c£ss', (Latin occressus, from accedo, to 
go to,) a goin^ to, admLsBion. 

Ab'sti-nencc, (Latin cibttingoy to hold 
from,) the refraining from indulgence 
of appetite. 

CoN'^8cious-NE5s,(LEtin conadOffo know, 
to be privy to,) the knowledge of what 
passes in one's own mind; the state 
of beine sensible of external objects ; 
intemarseqse of gailt or inttoeeoee. 

Dic'o-RATJi, to adorn. 

Iif.TOx'i-CA-TiNG,(Latin tw, and toxicum, 
poison,) producing drunkenness. 

Symp'xom, a sign, token. 



Par'lor, (French parlcr, to speak, con- 
verso,) a room in a house for receiving 
yisitors, and, of course, conversing 
with them. 

Re-mon'stratEj to reason strongly 
against any thmg. 

Be-morse', (Latin remorsus. from re- 
mordeo, to gnaw,) the gnawmg pain of 
a sense of guilt. 

Rs -track', to trace back. 

Stu'por, suspension or great diminution 
of sensibility ; suppression of sense. 

To^KEN, a si|^ ; something representing 
an<^er thing. 



Pronunciation.— ^aj-am'ple 28, vis'i^-ed 1<?, fte-oome' l,8ae'ri-llce 5*, do-sired' 1, 
pop'ie-louB lG,e'Teu«ing id, le-morse' 1, dec'o-rttte 2<2, point 13, sttt'por 16. 

LITTLE DENNIE. 

1. Little Dennie was the only son di a clergyman who was in 
the habit of using ardent Spirits. Thia was before the time of the 
temperance^reformation, when every family kept intoxicating liquors 
on hand for constant use. 

2. Taught by the example of his father and those who visited the 
house, the little boy formed a love for strong drinks. This gave his 
parents great uneasiness. They remonstn^ted with him earnestly, 
but in vain, 

3. One day he was permitted to be present at the raising 'of a 
bam. Here, having £ree access to a keg of liquor, he became dead- 
dffunk, in which state he was laid on a boa^ under a tree. 

4. In the aflemoon his father called to accompany him home. 
He looked around, but could not see his son. ^^ Where is Dennie? " 
said he to the men. ^' There he is," replied one, pointing to the board 
on which lay the moUonless body. 

5. With a heart full of sorrow, he had the boy carried home to his 
mother and sisters. His parents watched by his bed during the 
tedious night. They &aped the dreadful stupor might result in 
death ; but they resolved, if he lived, to make every exertion to save 
him from destruction. 

6. It was not tiH the evening of the second day that he was 
restored to consciousness. For several days his parents did not 
speak to him of the cause of his illness^ hoping his own reflections^ 
would do him much more good Uian their admonitions. 

7. In this they were ^sappointed. He did not exhibit the least 
symptom of remorse or of consciousness that he had done wrong. 
He pursued his quiet course of study and play, as if he had done 
nothing to alarm his friends. 
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8. One pleasant morning, about a week afterward, his father 
invited him to take a walk among some beautiful trees. For a time 
thej walked on in silence. "Deunie," at last said the father, "do 
you know what made you sick the other day*?" 

0. "Why, I suppose I drank too much rum," the boy artlessly 
replied. 

*'Well, my son, do you know that I think you are in danger of 
becoming a drunkard?" 

10. "Yes, father, I know you tell me so; but I am not afraid of 
it. You drink every day, and you are not a drunkard; and when 
I am old enough to know how much it will do for me to drink, then 
I too can keep from being drunk." 

11. They seated themselves on a rock. His father in the 
most earnest manner described to him the evils of intemperance. 
Then taking from his pocket a small gold watch which Dennie had 
long desired to call his own, he said, "Dennie, if you will promise 
me that you will never drink any more rum, I will give you this 
watch. Will you make the promise 1" 

12. Rising from his seat, and looking his &ither full in the face, 
Dennie replied, "If it is wrong to drink rum, I scorn to be hired not 
to drink it. But I will tell you what I will do. If it is wrong for 
me to drink, is it not wrong for you? If you will stop di'inking, 
father, I will." . 

13. Had a flash of lightning burst from, the cloudless sky above 
them, his father would not have been more startled. How could he 
preach or perform the laborious duties of a pastor without his daily 
glass of bitters? How could he rise from bed in a cold winter night, 
and go to pray by the bed of death, without a glass of spirits to 
prevent his taking cold? 

14. The sacrifice was indeed great; but the welfare of his child 
demanded it. Summoning all his resolution, he replied with a fal- 
tering voice, "I will do so, my son." And thus in that place did 
they pledge themselves to total abstinence. 

15. As they retraced their steps the fisither, taking the little watch 
from his pocket, gave it to Dennie. "My son," said he, "you have 
long wished me to give you this watch. It shall be yours so long as 
you keep your promise. Should that promise ever be broken, I shall 
expect you to return the watch. < Till then let it be a token to you 
of the promise we have just made." 

16. Years have passed. -Dennie is now a distinguished clergyman 
in one of the most populous western cities. Four bright little boys 
call him &ther. The little gold watch decorates his parlor-wall. 
Often does he point to it, and tell of his danger, and of his escape 
from the whirlpool of intemperance. That little gold watch is to 
him of greater worth than all the gold of California. 
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A do', bustle, great stir. 

Bal'co-ny, a frame or gallery projecting 
ill Iront of a wiudow or opouiug of a 
house. 

Boun'ty, generosity, liberality in giv- 
ing. 

Da.me, Mrs., a title of honor to a woman. 

Men 'ace, to threaten. 



Mis'siLE, (Latin miftOj to send, throw,) 

a weapon thrown. 
Of-fens'iv£, used in attack; opposed 

to defeimtve. 
Sa.'vok, to have a smell or taste of, to 

partake of the nature of. 
Wage, to engage in, to carry on. 
Sue, to beg, to use entreaties. 



PR0N(J5CiATiaN. — Be-nea^&' 15, men'aced 26^, sue 16, con-fu'sion 16, mis'szTe 5, 
were 33, been 33,.rap'^ure 17 and 18. 




THE DEAR-BOUGHT VICTORY. 

1. Within a balcony of state, 
A monkey, who had found a treasure 

Of fresh, sweet nuts, in triumph sat, 
And eyed them with increasing pleasure. 

2. And then he tied them up with care. 
For he saw monkeys by the dozen 

Come flocking round, in hopes to share 
The rich possessions of their cousin. 

3. They thronged beneath, in greedy train, 
The balcony where he was seated ; 

But quickly found that all in vain "^ 

TlKiy reasoned, menaced, or entreated. 
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4« For Pug, however rich in fruit, 

Appeared in bounty greatly lacking, 
And flung, in answer to their suit. 
The shells of nuts, which he'd been cracking. 

^ At this the suppliants, filled with rage, 
Resolved to sue to him no longer, 
But battle now prepared to wage. 

As they in numbers were the stronger. 

6. The monkey, on this rude attack, 

Although he thought the means expenslvet 
Without ado untied his. sack. 
And turned his nuts to arms offensive. 

7. Pug, with his missiles, ahatd his blows 

bo hard and fast tkat in conclusion 
^rs smarting and bepelted &es 
Fled off in cowardly coiifuaioo. 

% At length he proudly stood alone, 

With feelings that of rapture savored^ 
Ifrepared to thank, in joyous tone, 
Dame Fortune, i^ho his cause bad favored, — 

9« That he had from the fierce attack 
His precious nuts so well defended^ 
Bat cilst his eyes upon his sack, 

A^d saw; th^t they ^ic^re all ej(pQn^d» 

V). \ud Uiough he had maintained his plajce^ 
And now his foes had all retreated, 
lie stood precisely in the case 
As if himself had been defeated. 



Thus of\ wc see a triumph cost 
As much as if the day were lost. 



ANONYMOUS- 



LESSON LXXV. 

VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 

Befer to Caution 5, Sec a an» ft;— Read the sentences with 
great care. Some of the examples have the long sound of t, some 
the short. 

(1.) Man 18 finite. (2.) This is an infantile sport. (3.) The river has a setpen- 
tine course. (4.) The gentile is contrite. (5.) He got some turpentine on his car- 
ahine. (6.) He gave aconite to his feline friend. (7.) The freeman scorns a servile 
act^ (8.) The sick man should take camomile tea. (9.) The crevice is deep. (10.) 
The sacrifice of a. contrite heart 
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LESSON LXXVI. 



Brit'ain, (probably from the Celtic 
bruit, tin, and tan^ land or country, 
meaning tin-land^) a name p^iven to 
the bland which contains England 
and Scotland. 

Clev'er, dexterous, skillful, ingenious. 
In some parts of the United States it 
is used to denote good-natwred. 



QoRN, all kinds of grain. Indian corn, 

or maize, was not known in Britain 

in ancient times. 
Ex-PA>ss'. (Latin exparuus^ spread out,) 

wide and smooth extension, extent. 
Fo r't REss,a stronghold,a fortified place. 
Sav'ags, (French Mtuvage, wild,) rude, 

uncivilized. 



Pronunciation. — Com 9, ^n'gland 33, length. 25, hid'd^n 4<2, are 33, for't«»« Ic, 
for'e<^« 29, e^gmnst' 33, of^'en 21. 




ANCIENT BRITAIN. 

1. If you look at the map of the world, you will see in the lefl- 
hand upper comer of the eastern hemisphere two islands lying in 
the sea. England and Scotland form the larger of these islands^ and 
Ireland the smaller* 

2. The little neighboring islands, which are so small on the ms^ 
as to be mere dots, are chiefly little bits of Scotland — broken off, I 
dare say, in the course of a great length of time, by the power of 
the restless waters. 

3. In the days of old, a long, long while ago, before the Saviour 
was bom, these islands were in the same place; and the stormy sea 
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roared around them just as it roars now. But the sea was not then 
alive with great ships sailing to and from all parts of the Avorld. 

4. It was very lonely. The islands lay solitary in the great ex- 
panse of water. The foaming waves dashed against their cliffs, and 
the bleak winds blew over their forests. But the winds and waves 
brought no adventurers to land upon the islands; and the savage 
islanders knew nothing of the rest of the world, and the rest of the 
world knew nothing of them. 

6. It is supposed that the Phoenicians, who were an ancient peo- 
ple famous for carrying on trade, came in ships to these islands, 
and found that they produced tin and lead ; both very useful things, 
as you know, and both produced to this very hour upon the sea-coast. 

7. The most celebrated tin- mines in Cornwall are still close to the 
sea. One of them has been extended till it is hollow^ out under- 
neath the ocean ; and the miners say that, in stormy weather, when 
they are at work down in that deep place, they can hear the noise 
of the waves thundering above tkeir heads. ^ • 

8. The islanders were, at first, poor savages, going almost naked, 
or dredsed only in the rough skins of beasts, and staining their bodies, 
as other savages do, with colored earths and the juices of plants. 

9. By little and little, strangers became mixed with the islanders, 
and the savage Britons grew into a bold, wild people. They were 
almost savage still, especially in the interior of the country away 
from the sea, where the foreign settlers seldom went; but they were 
hardy, brave, and strong. 

10. The whole country was covered with forests and swamps. 
The greater part of it was very misty and cold. There were no 
roads, no bridges, no streets, no houses that you would think deserv- 
ing of the name. 

11. A town was nothing but a collection of straw-covered huts, 
hidden in a thick wood, with a ditch all around, and a low wall 
made of mud, or of the trunks of trees placed one upon the other. 

12. The people planted little or no com, but lived upon the flesh 
of their flocks and cattle. They made no coins, but used metal 
rings for money. 

13. They were clever in basket-work, as savage people often are; 
and they could make a coarse kind of cloth, and some very bad 
eai'thenware. But in building fortresses they were much more clever. 

14. They made boats of basket-work, covered with the skins of 
animals; but seldom, if ever, ventured far from shore. They made 
swords of copper mixed with tin ; but these swords were of an 
awkward shape, and so soft that a heavy blow would bend one. 

15. They made light shields and short, pointed daggers, with which 
they fought in close engagement. They had also spears, which they 
jerked back, after they had thrown them at an enemy, by a long 
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Strip of leather fastened to the stem. The butt-end was a rattle, 
'to frighten the enemy's horses. 

16. The ancient Britons, being divided into as many as thirty or 
forty tribes, each commanded by its own little king, were constantly 
fighting with one another, as savage people usually do; and they 
always fought with these weapons. gharles dickens. 



LESSON LXXVII. 



D3 hin'ioi.j, territory under a govern- 1 Cap'i-tal, (from caputy head,) the chief 
ment. | city of a state, seat of government 

Pronunciation.— World 9, liuc-u'ri-ant 28, hov'cZ* 4b, struc'^uret 16 and 18. 
MODERN BRITAIN. 

1. Great Britain is now one of the most powerful countries in 
the world. It has been said that " the sun never sets on her domin- 
ions." This means that her possessions are so spread over the world 
that the sun is always shining on some part of them. 

2. The forests and swamps have become fertile fields, covered with 
luxuriant crops. Trees and plants from all parts of the world, from 
even China and Japan, flourish on the once barren wastes. 

3. Every where may be seen rich pastures, covered with the most 
beautiful cattle and the finest horses in the world. Splendid palaces 
occupy the sites of the mud hovels of former times. 

4. London, the capital, is the largest city in the world, containing 
more than two millions of people; and it is adorned with all kinds 
of magnificent structures. 

5. Eailroads pass over almost every part of the country. Beau- 
tiful and costly bridges span the waters. On the ocean British ships 
are sailing to and from every part of the world. 

6. Instead of a single Phoenician ship arriving occasionally, there 
are now seen in her harbors ships from almost every nation on the 
globe, freighted with the rich products of every clime. 

7. Where once the wild beasts made their dens churches and 
colleges now raise their spires, and the press sends forth thousands i 
of books. 

8. Where the solitary savage wove his basket, or made his weapon 
of copper and tin, are now seen thousands of workmen engaged in 
the manufacture of the finest cloths, the richest furniture, and the 
most useful and beautiful articles of iron, steel, silver, and gold. 

9. It is interesting to compare the state of things under the 
present ruler. Queen Victoria, with its former condition as described 
in the preceding extract from Charles Dickens. * 
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Blen'meim, (pronounced Bhnhime^) a 
villago on tho Bivor Danube, in Ba- 
varia. Hero WEH fought, August 13, 
1704, the famous battle of lilcnbcim, 
in which tho French and Bavarians 
were defeated by the English, Aus- 
trians, &.C., under tho command of the 
Duke of Marlborough, and Prince 
Eugene. The field of battle was cov- 
ered with more than 11,000 corpses. 



Ex-pect'ant, waitinjif for something, in 
a state of expectation. 

Hard, close, near. 

Pe'tek-kih, a diminutive of Pe^«r, little 
Peter. 

Rout, the disorder of an army put to 
flight 

Wil-ukl-mike', (pronounced Wil-hel- 
mene\) a German name, being the fem- 
inine coiTosponding to Willtam. 



PRONUNCIATIOH. — Biv'tt-let 16, and 29, nat'u-ral 16 and 18, ric'to-ry 3J, wiiA 15, 
ev'er-y 36, were 3^1. 

THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

1. It was a summer evening ; 

Old Caspar's work was done ; 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by htm ported on tlie green 
His litfie grandchild VVilhelmine. 

2. She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and roand, 
Which he beside tho rivulet, 

In playing thei-e^had found. 
She came to a^k what he had found, 
That was so large and smooth and roimdi 

8. Old Caspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the ola man Rhook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 
'^ 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory. 

4. "I find them in the garden ; 

For there are many there about; 
And often, when I go to plow, 

The plowshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men," said he, 

" Were slain in that great victory.** 

5. " Now tell us what 'twas all about,** 

Young Peterkin then cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes,— 
" Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they kUled each other for.** 

6. " It was the English," Caspar cried, 

<» Who put the French to rout; 
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But what they fought each other for 

I could not well make out; 
But every body said," quoth he, 

" That 'twas a famous victory. 

7. «' My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Kor had he where to rest his head. 

8. " With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted fkt and wide, 
And many a ohildiBs mother then 

And new-born baoy died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

9. " They say it was a shocking sight 

AfWr the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodieU here 

Lav rotting in the sun : 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a nmous viotofy. 

10. " Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won, 

And our good prince Eugene." 
« Why, 'twas a very wicked thing f '* 

Said little Wilhelnune. 
*' Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
*' It was a fiimotts victory. 

11. " And every body praised the Duke, 

Who this great fight did win." 
*< But what eood came of it at last ? ** 

Quoth litde Feterkin. 
«« Why, that I cannot tell," said he ; 
^ But 'twas a famous victory." 

80UTHST< 



L.BSSON LrXXIX. 

VOCAL GYMKASTICS. 

: TO CAimoN 24.-— In some words, n ou^i to have the fell 
sound of ng. Where you are in doubt, consult the dictionary. 

(I.) There was a mango at the banquet (2.) The lingniBt is fdH of nmcoroiis 
feelings. (3.) Congress presents a scene of anguish. (4.) Sanguinary deeds were 
done in Congo. (5.) The sangaree produced languor. (6.) The gangrene attacked 
a vital part (7.) To vanquish our passfons ia a glorious conqueet 
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Ac-cou'TiRiD^dressed, equipped. 

Humt'ir, a hone used iu the chafie. 

Bici'-BiRD — called bobolink in the 
northern states — and reed-bird in 
Pennsylvania, because it is found in 
immense multitudes among the reeds 
and grasses. It frequents the rioe- 



fields of the south, where it gets the 

name of rice- bird. 
Stud, a collection of horses. 
Suit, a full dress. 
Ten'dril, a slender, twining stalk, by 

means of which a vine cl^ps its sup- 

portk 



Pronunciation.— Prog'ress 27«, rus'tling 21, cy'press 2^, rest'less 1«, suit 19, 
op-pear' 1, ven'ture 1/. 

SELECTIONS ABOUT ANIMALS. 
i.—C^e JKontca Caret sfBflifnfl. 

1. Monkeys seem to possess by nature a great fondness for riding. 
It is related of one that lived on board ship where there were also 
some pigs, that he was the plague of their life. 

2. No sooner did a pig venture to take a walk than the monkey 
slid down some rope, and, mounting its back, forced his unwilling 
steed to cany him about the deck. 

d. Not long ago a gentleman who prided himself on a veiy fine 
stud of hunters found that the horses did not appear properly re- 
freshed by their nightly rest. 

4. One of the grooms, on being desired to keep a strict wat^h, 
discovered that a tame monkey belonging to the house was accustomed 
to ride on the horses' backs almost all night, thus depriving them 
of their proper rest. 

5. His master, unwilling to kill the monkey, contrived the follow- 
ing cure for his fondness for riding. 

6. The next time the hounds met for a fox- chase, he had the 
. monkey dressed in a full hunting suit, and secured by a strap to the 

saddle of his most spirited hunter, and thus accoutered taken to the 
place of meeting. 

7. When the fox was found the horse pricked up his ears at the 
well-known Sound, and stai*ted off at full^ispeed. The chase happened 
to be very Iwig and severe, and the monk^ fixmi his light weight 
ran &r ahead of the regular huntsmen. 

8. Some of the sportsmen, who had been left behind in the chase, 
meeting a countryman, asked him whether he had i^een the fox, and 
whether any of their companions were near it. 

9. The countryman replied that he had met the creature, and 
that it was looking very tired, but that none of the huntsmen were 
near except a little gentleman in a yellow jacket who took his leaps 
beautifully. 

10. Sure enough Jocko was in at the death, but did not by any 
means appreciate the honor. After the fox was killed there was a 
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long -ride home again, by the end of which time the monkey was 
thoroughly worn out. 

11. After the experience of that day's hunting, Jocko was never 
known to mount a horse. 

II.— ffiie (Eratefnl 9oi{. 

1. The animal had been left by his master in charge of his servants, 
while he himself went away on a visit. The senflants n^lected the 
dog, and, being half-starved, the poor creature found a friend in a 
neighboring cook, from whom he received a good meal every day till 
his master returned. 

2. When restored to his usual rights he was not forgetful of the 
favors he had received. He paid frequent visits to the cook, and 
seemed to take great delight in the acquaintance. 

3. Not long after his master's return the dog discovered in the 
road a lonely duck. Naturally thinking it was public property, he 
snatched it up in his teeth and carried it off to the kitchen where 
he had been so kindly treated. 

4. Here he laid the bird at the cook's feet, with many waggings 
of his tail. This done, he set off for home, evidently under the 
pleasing consciousness that he had done something toward discharg- 
ing his debt of gratitude. 

II. — S^t'iSoiiK of ifft Vkict*yiix}i, 

1. I see o'er the swamp the planter float, 
As he scatters the seed from his little boat; 
And circling in many an airy ring, 
As I follow his progress I sing, I sing. 

2. When summer comes with her train of flowers, 
And her glowing smile in the morning hours. 
Where the bright-green blades of the rice upspring 
Through the rustling water, I sing, I mng. 

8. When noon is enthroned in the burning sky 
Away to the dim cool swamp I fly ; ^ 
On the grape-vine tendril I lightly swing, 
While, in joyous measure, I sing, I sing. 

4. Where the cane and black alder a thicket make 
A home for the turtle and crawling snake, 
Where the cypress branches their shadow fling, 
As I flit through the gloom I sing, I sing. 

5. But I dwell not there, for I love to be 
Where the rice-plant waves in the breezes free. 
And there, as I hover on restless wing, 
In the joy of my life I sing, I sing. 
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, put in «rder. 
idfi 



AD-JUSf'^tO 

Ar-rest', to seize ancT fix. 

Balm't, having the qaalities of balm, 
soothing, soft. 

Char'ac-ter, literally f a cut or mark, 
the impress or stamp on coins and 
seals; hence, the qualities stamped or 
impressed on a person. 

Da-g<7brrx'i-an, (pronounced da-ger'- 
re-an^) relating to Daguerre, who in- 
vented the process of making daguerre- 
otypes ; dagtusrrmtxn rooniy a room in 
winch daguerreotypes are made. 

E-JAC'u-LATE, (Latin ^aculovy to throw 
out,) to throw out or utter short, sud- 
den expressions. 

List'less-lt, without thought, eave- 
lessly. 

Mean, wanting dignity or rank. 



Mo-meiit'o9s, Jmportant, w^igtty. 

So-LiL'o-^vr, (Latin tobca. alone, and 
loauor, to speak,) a talkmg to one's 
self. 

Sub'vrbs, (Latin ««6, under, near, and 
urbs, a city,) the out-part of a city, 

Tan'ta-lize, (from Tanitdna, a kip^ of 
Phrygia, who was represented in an. 
cient mythology as tormented with 
hunger and thin^whilat standing up to 
his chin in water, with a troa hanraiff 
over him, loaded with the most leh- 
cious fruits ; but wheaever he stoeped 
to drinki Ihe water shrank from his fips. 
and when he reached forth bis hana 
for the fruit the branches receded 
from faia grasp,) to torment by present- 
ing some pleasure which cannot be 
enjoyed, to tease. 




"NO IDLERS NOB LOUNGEES ABOUT US.'' 

1. The morning was bright and beautiful, o»e of the first soft, 
bahny days in spring. The snows had melted away; the distant 
forests were losing their purj^e hue and assuming a faint green 
tinge, and the air came stealing along so soft and wooing that it 
seemed to invite every one to throw aside all care and toil, and roam 
over field and forest, just to ei\joy the very luxury of «3dstence. 

2. So thought Henry Jerome, as he sat down under a budding 
tree, on his way to school. 

3. His home was in the suburbs of a large city; but the school- 
house to which he daily wended his way ^as in a busy street of the 
crowded town; aod Henry,, though much attached to his schooJ^ 
longed to escape from rattling pavements and brick walls to wander 
unrestrained in the inviting fields. In plain terms, he was strongly 
tempted to play truant. 

4. <' What is the use,'^ said he to hims^ ^^of shutting myself up 
in that old prison-house this warm> beautiful day? I cannot study; 
I do not feel like it. But, then, if my lessons are not learned, there 
will be a great ado. Mr. Grover will fbs, his eye on me and say, 
as usual, 'Jerome, I .require a perfect lesson. Bemember, you are 
forming a character.' 

6. "Then I shall have to stay in till I know every word in that old 
musty book. I do believe Mr. Grover is always crosser and more 
particular on pleasant days* 
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6. "Forming a character! I know what I should like to form — 
a boat after the model of that one floating down the river. What 
a luck^ thought! I have a capital hook-and-line in my pocket, 

\ and i will go a-fishing. But what shall I tell my father and Mr. 
Groverl 

7. "Perhaps my father will give me an excuse to take to-morrow. 
I can tell him I did not feel like going to school to-day. And 
really I am not well ; my head feels dull, and I am so tired I do not 
believe I could stay in school all day. It is not right to expose one's 
health, and I think I will stay out of school and go fishing.'' 

8. Just as Henry came to this wise conclusion a sudden gust of 
wind blew a piece of paper toward him. "What is this?" said he, 
picking it up lazily, his duty to his health requiring him to make no 

. exertion. It was only a piece of a daily newspaper, covered with 
! "Rewards" and "Wants." 

9. He read on for a time listlessly. 

d^l A REWARD.^Loat, in CHntonStreet, on the 16th, a small Diamond 
wlV/ Breast-pin. The finder will receive the ahove reward, and the 
thanks of the owner, by vetuming it to 138 West street. 

; "Now, if I could only find that breast-pin, I could make ten dollars 
very easily. 

10. "But let me see. Lost on the 16th, and this is the 28th, 
There is no chance for me." 

WANTED.— A number of smart, intelligent Lads in a Daguerreian 
Room. Address ARTIST, at this Office. 

WANTED. — In a Publishing -House, an active and industrious Lad, 
who understands somethm^ of book-keeping. None but steady, 
eneNretio, and intelligent lads need apply, for I want no idlers nor lomurers 
about me. E. B. WILLIAMS, 84 WardSt 

11. " Well, that is a curious advertisement ! * I want no idlers nor 
loungers about me.' I fancy I should hardly suit the gentleman,if he 
were to catch me here and know how terribly I am tempted to go 
to the river and lounge. It is a little singular that all people want 
active, mtelUgent, and industriom persons in their employ. None seem 
to want idlers or loungers, though they do not all express them- 
selves so frankly. Well, I do not blame people." 

12. "Get up, you lazy follow — what are you stopping for?" 
shouted a voice close by. Henry started, thinking himself the object 
addressed, but it was only a milk-man speaking to his horse. So 
powerful, however, was the effect upon his mind that he resolved to 
give up the fishing-plan and go to schooL 

13. He hurried along, feeling he had no time to lose, if he wished 
to arrive in season. While he was still at some distance from 
school the slow, heavy chimes of a neighboring clock began to peal 
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the momentous hour of nine. The hour of school had arrived. 

14. "It is of no use," he said; and then the thought, "I want no 
idlers nor loungers about me," came vividly beforer him. He ran at 
the top of his speed, and, panting with exertion, reached his place 
just in time. 

15. "Seest thou a man diligent in his buanessl He shall stand 
before kings; he shall not stand before mean men," commenced the 
teacher in his morning reading. 

"That is for me," thought Henry. 

16. Whether his resolution &iled him during the day we wiU not 
say; but he smiled when he read the copy in his writing-book,-^ 

Q^c^/en^d ^ €nfi Aat6n€ o/ ^rt one/ ^tunance; 

and never did the motto over the door, — 

"perseverance conquers all things," 

appear so distinct as on that day. 

17. The letters seemed to stare at him, and, whenever he turned 
a longing glance toward the open window through which the tempt- 
ing, tantalizing breeze was playing, they expanded till they hid 
every thing from his view. 

18. The bees never buzzed half so busily. An ant ran up and 
down the ceiling as if bewitched ; and in a half-hidden comer a grim 
spider was most diligently employed in repairing his broken web. 
" *No idlers nor loungers about me,' " said Henry. '""Well, I do not 
like to set myself up as an oddity." 

19. It is not a hard thing to form good habits, at least so Henry 
Jerome found it. His very great regard for his duty to health 
ceased to interfere with his attending school; and in a short time 
punctuality became pleasant to him. 

20. After leaving school, some three or four years subsequently, 
he was seeking employment, when he met with the very advertise- 
ment that had formerly arrested his attention. He called immedi- 
ately, and applied for the situation. 

21. "What testimony to your ability and punctual habits can 
you bringi " asked Mr. Williams, a kind but eccentric man. " These, 
sir," replied Henry, laying several papers before him. I 

22. The gentleman adjusted his spectacles, and read at first with 
apparent indiiference; but soon his interest seemed to increase. He 
glanced at Henry occasionally, ejaculating, "Ah!" "Indeed!*' 
" Possible !•* 

23. "These papers," said he at length, "inform me that for the 
last four years you have been absent from school but three days, and 

i on those days you were kept away by illness; that you have never 
; been tardy in attendance; that your lessons during that time have 
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all been good ; that your character is excellent, and you are especiallj 
prompt, diligent, and energetic. 

24. "I am acquainted with Mr. Grover, and I know he would not 
give you these certificates unless you deserve them. I would rather 
have such a recommendation than references to all the influential 
men in the Union." 

25. In five yeans from that time the advertisement again 
appeared: — 

WANTED. — An active and intelligent Lad, who understands something 
of book-keeping. None but energetic, steady, and industrious per- 
sons need apply, aa we want no idlers nor loungers about us. 

WILLIAMS, JEROME, & CO. 

ANONYMOUS. 



i 
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Bar'ri er« anything which hinders ap- 
proach, an oDstruction. 

Bk-oight', adorned, sot off with orna- 
ments. 

Bea'ole, a small hound for hunting 
hares. 

Gild, to cover with gold, to render illus- 
trious. 

Pem'sive-lt, in a thoughtful and mel- 
ancholy manner. 

Pou'tal, a gate, a door. 

Pos'tern, a small gate or door. 

Seem'ly, proper, becoming. 



Span'iel, a sporting-do^, originally from 
Hinpaniola; whence its name. 

Spruce' LY, in a spruce manner, with 
extreme nicety. 

Teeth 'sET-TiNG, setting tho teeth on 
edge. 

Trel'lis, a structure or frame of cross- 
barred work. 

Ur'chin, a small boy. 

Vest'ment a covering or garment 

Vic'tor, a conqueror. 

WiNO, to furnish with wings, to enable 
to fly or to pass pleasantly. 



Pronunciation 



^^tk^hnrvhfvtnr*'^ 



. — Bc-dight' 1, plit'ter-mfr'Sbf trel'lis l^and 29, gos'sipsl, vni']ow 6, 
fa'vor-z^e 5a, lis/'ened 21, mi/'sic 16, ban'ish 1. 



THE OLD FARM-GATE. 

1. Whkre, where is the gate that served to divide 
The elm-shaded lane from the dusty road-side ? 
I like not this barrier gayly bedight, 

With its glittering latch and its trellis of white. 

It is seemly, I own — yet, oh I dearer by far 

Was the red-rusted hinge and the weather- warped bar. 

Here are fashion and form of a modernized date, 

But I'd rather look on the old farm-gate. 

2. It was here that the urchins would gather to play. 
In tho shadows of twilight, or mild sunny day ; 

For the stream running nigh and the hiUocks of sand 
Were temptations no dirt-loving rogue could withstand. 
But to swing on the gate-rails, to clamber and ride, 
Was the utmost of pleasure, of glory, and pride. 
And the car of the victor or carriage of state 
Never carried such hearts as the old farm-gate. 
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3. It was here where the miller's son paced to and fro, 
When the moon was above and the glow-worms below ; 
Now pensively leaning, now twirling his stick, 
While the moments grew long and his heart-throbs grew quick. 
Why, why did he linger so restlessly there, 
With church-^oinff vestment and sprucely combed hair? 
He loved, oh 1 beloved, and had promised to wait 
For the one he adored, at the old &rm-gate« 

4. It was over that gate I taught Rover to bound 
With the strength of a steed and the crace of a hound ; 
The beagle misnt hunt, and the spaniel might swim, 
But none could leap over that postern like him. 
When Dobbin was saddled for a mirth-making trip. 
And the quickly-pulled willow-branch served for a whip, 
Spite of luggin<r and tugging he would stand for his freight, 
While I climbed oii his back from the old farm-gate. 

5. It is well to pai^s portals where pleasure and fame 
May come winging our moments and gilding our name ; 
But the joy that I felt, and the freshness of mind. 
When — away on some sport — the old gate slammed behind! 
I have listened to music, cut none that could speak 
In such tones to my heart as the teethnsetting creak 
That broke on my ear when the night had worn late, 
And the dear ones came home through the old farm-gate. 

6. Oh ! fair is the barrier that now holds its place, 
But it darkens a picture my soul longed to trace. 
I sigh to behold the rougli staple and basp, 
And the rails that my growing hand scarcely could clasp. 
Oh I iiow strangely the warm spirit grudges to part 
With the commonest relic once linked to the heart ! 
And the brightest of fortune, the kindliest fate. 
Would not banish my love for the old farm-gate. 

ELIZA COOK. 



LESSON LXXXIII, 
VOCAL GYMNASTIC*S. 



Eefer to Cautions 14 and 15. — Especially notice the list of 
words in which th is sounded as in thin in the singular, and as in 
t/ns in the plural. 



(1.) He oainewiih me. (3.) Thou coiuit not flee thither. (3.) That ia beneath 
contempt (4 ) For one fltraight path, there are many crooked paths. (5.) The 
uBe of a month is not to make months with. (6. ) The youths tried to beat the rooths 
ont of the cloths. (7.) A lath is a thin narrow strip of wood. (8.) Laths are used 
in plastering ceilings. (9.) Put back thy sword in its dieath. (10.) Th« soldiers 
drew their swords, and threw away the sheaths. 
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LESSON LXXXIV. 



Beach, shore of the sea. 
Con-vic'tion, state of bemg convinced ; 

strong belief. 
Des-o-la'tion, ruin, destruction. 
Dis-PEif-SA'TioN, dealing, distribtttion 

of good and evil. 
Myr'i-ad, the number of ten thousand ; 

any great number. 
pRos'PECT, (L&im prospectus f from pros- 



picio^ to look forward,) a view of 
something distant, view of things to 
come, expectation. 

Peov'-i DENCE, (Latin provtdenita, from 
provideOj to see before,) foresight , the 
divine superintendence ; God superin- 
tending. 

Rec'on-cile, to make one satisfied with 
any thing. 



! Pronunciation.— Cam-plain' 1^, con-sid'er 1^, shin'jW 12. pro-dwe'ing 16, pre- 
; vent' 1, chccr'ful 22, Fred'er-io 36, re'a/-ly 3a, des-o-la'tion 2(i, piet'ting 33. 




THE YOUTHFUL GRUMBLERS. 

1. Three children, named Mary, Frederic, and Geraldine, had 
been promised by their father a ride to a beautiful beach affording 
a fine view of the sea. When the appointed day came they were 
greatly vexed to find it raining. Mary and Frederic grumbled 
sorely; but Geraldine reasoned with them, and strove to show the 
folly of their conduct. 

2. "We want to go to the beach; father promised to take us 
there; and now we cannot go, because of this ugly rain," said 
Frederic. 

3. "Yes," said Geraldine, "he promised to take us, but it was 
with the prospect of pleasant weather, I am as sorry not to go as 
you are. I wished very much to pick up shells upon the beach, to 
see the blue ocean, to observe the white gulls skimming and scream- 
ing over the water, and to watch the vessels with white sails gliding 
by in the distance. I love the ocean, and every time I see it, it 
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makes my heart leap, as if I had met some dear friend after long 
absence." 

4. ^< And so do I love the ocean, and wish this dirty rain had 
kept away," said Frederic, with a very sour face. 

5. '^ And so do I love the ocean, and the rain is very naughty," ^ 
said little Maiy, in the same temper as her brother; for it is to be ^ 
observed that one child is very apt to reflect the feelings of another. > 

6. "Well, well," said Geraldine, "you may call the rain all the I 
hard names you please; you cannot mend the matter. The rain does 
not come or go at your bidding. Do you know who makes the rain, 
Frederic?" 

"Yes, God makes it," was the answer. 

7. "True, my dear brother," said Geraldine; "God makes it rain; 
and do you tMnk it right to bestow such hard words upon that 
which Grod has made? Is it right to grumble or complain on ac- 
count of what God is doing?" 

"I did not think of that," said Frederic 

8. "I know you did not," said his sister; "if you had thought of 
it, I am sure you would not have spoken so; but we ought always 
to consider that what God does is right, and, instead of grumbling, 
we should feel cheerful and coiltent, knowing that what He does is 
not only always right, but really for the best, even when it might 
seem otherwise to us. Now, I wish to show you that in this case 
it is for the best that it should rain. 

9. "You know it is spring; that is, all the buds of the trees, 
the flowers, the plants, are now springing forth. Well, these things 
all need rain; for it is as necessary that they should have drink as 
that little children should. Now, God looks down upon the earth, 
and He sees millions and millions of buds, lifting up their heads, as 
it were, and asking for drink. 

10. "The sun has been shining very warm for several days, and 
all the plants, the grasses of a hundred kinds, the primroses, the 
daisies, the lilacs, the violets, the leaves of the trees — all, all, are 
thirsting for water; and these myriads of God's creatures look up to 
Him, and seem to ask Him for rain. And God says, *Let there be 
rain!' and the rain begins to fall, and the leaves and grasses and 
plants and shrubs and trees, are rejoicing; when, lol Frederic 
Larkin comes forth, and calls out, 'Stop, stop, rain; for I wish to \ 
go to the beach!'" \ 

11. Here Frederic smiled; and, though he felt the absurdity and ^ 
unreasonableness of his conduct, he was silent, and Geraldine went ^ 
on as follows: — "You see, Frederic, how very important it is that 
we should have rain ; for without it the grass and grain would per- 
ish, and we should perish, too, for want of food. The rain that falls 
to-day will probably be the cause of producing food enough for ten 
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thousand people a whole year; and you, just for the sake of going 
to the beach, would prevent all this good; you, for a day's pleasure, 
would make ten thousand people starve." 

12. "But I did not think of all this," said Frederic. 

"I know you did not," said Geraldine; "and I am not complain- 
ing of you; I am only telling you these things, so that when the 
rain comes in the way of your pleasure or your plans you may see 
that it is all for the best. If, instead of looking out for causes of 
discontent, we would always regard the bright side of things, we 
should never fail to find something to make us cheerful. 

13. "Now, as to the rain, if every one had the power of putting 
it off, we should never have any rain, and therefore all the living 
things in the world would starve. You would put it off to-day, 
because you desire to go to the beach ; somebody else would put it off 
to-morrow, for he might then wish to go there or somewhere else; 
the next day some other person would put it off; and it would be 
put off and put off, till all plants and animals would perish, and the 
earth would become a scene of desolation. 

14. "God, instead of intrusting so important a matter as rain to 
us short-sighted human beings, has kept it in His own hands. And 
now tell me, Frederic, are you not satisfied, nay, hc4)py, that He has 
done sol " 

"Yes, I am," said Frederic. "I did not mean to complain of 
God." 

15. "I know you did not, my dear brother," said Geraldine ; " and 
what I am now saying is not designed to rebuke you, but to make 
you take a right view of this matter; for if you will do this, you 
will be able, even when your favorite plans are thwarted by the 
dispensations of Providence, to turn your very disappointments into 
sources of peace and content. 

16. "When we find our schemes marred, our wishes defeated by 
the weather or some other event of Providence, we can reflect that 
it is for the best as well for others as ourselves; and this conviction, 
if ancere, will reconcile us to every disappointment." 



I.ESSON LXXXV. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



IiEFEB TO Caution 1, Sec. d. — ^Terminations in ol, or, ory to be 
kept distinct from «/, ur, ury. 

(I.) A complete victory was won. (2.) The viol is a musical instrument. (3.) 
Cicero, the orator, and Catiline, the conspirator, have each his place in history. 
I (4.) The senator was jocular. 
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LESSON LXXXVI. 



A-twixt', betwixt. 
Pin'ion, a feather, a wing. 
Mien, look, air, countenance. 
Re-posx', to lie in bed, to sleep. 



Siv-CEftx', real, true, vnfe'^ed. 
Warp, to weave together, to freeze. 
Wan, pale, languid of look. 



Pkomunciatioit.— ^pok'«it 4«2, brbk'en 4d, woy'en 4d^ re-pow' 1, mvM*ing 16, 
ne'er 39, giv'en id, he^y'en 4d. 

SELECTIONS. 

1. KmDXEss. 

1. A LiTTLC word in kindness spoken, 
A motion, or a tear, 
Has ollen healed the beart tbaf s broken, 
And made a friend sincere. 

% A word, a look, has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 
Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life's darkest hour. 

9. Then deem it not a little thing 
A pleasant word to speak ; 
The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 
A heart may heal or break. anonymous. 



2. IirORATITaDE. 

1. Blow, blow, thou wintry' wind ; thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, because thou art not seen, — 
Although thy breath be rude. 

2. Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky ; thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, thy^ sting is not so sharp 

As friends remembenng not. shakspeare. 



3. Where is thy HomeI 

1. " Where is thy home, thou lonely man ? " 
I asked a pilgrim gray. 

Who came with furrowed brow and wan, 
Slow musing on his way. 

2. He paused, and, with a solemn mien, 
Upturned his holy eyes, — 

" The land I seek thou ne'er hast seen : 
My home is in the skies ! " 



T 
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8. Ob, blest, tbrice blest, the heart must be 
To whom such thoughts are g^veu, 
That walk»from worldly fetters freot*- 
Its only home in heaven. 



ANONYMOUS. 



4. Good Morning. 

, The eagle,on his rocky- bight, 

Well knows the hour of waking, 
And waves his pinions in the light. 

The midnight dew off-shaking; 
And I must make off sleep and siothi 

Since rosy day is dawning ; 
Andy even ^ the ea^Ie doth, 

Will wish* the world good-morning. 

. The iDae-bud, in her woven bower, 

AtwLct the leaves is keeping. 
And bares her bosom more and more ; 

For it is no hour for sleeping. 
Then is it meet that I repose, 

When such as these give warning ? 
I will look abroad as doth the rose. 

And wish the world good-morning. 



anonymous. 



LESSON LXXXVII. 



Attract', to draw, to enga^^. 

Des'pi-ca-ble, that is to be despised, 
contemptible. 

Es'sAT, attempt, endeavor^ 

Ik-hkr'xnt, mnate, inborn, naturally 
bdoi^Ing to. 

Laud'a-ble, deserving praise, praise- 
worthy. 

Maz'im, (from Latin maximMSy greatest, 
beeause considered of the greatest au- 
thority,) an established principle, a 
leading tniib. 



Psr-se-ver'akcXj (Lafin perseventSf 
very strict, very rigid,) the act of strict- 
ly adhering to anything, steadiness in 
pursuits, constancy. 

Pro-crasti-na'tiom, (Latin pro^ for, 
aad eras, to-morrow,) a putting off 
for to-morrow or from day to day. 

Pro-lif'ic, very productive. 

Rbc-os-itoi'txr, to view, to survey, 
particularly for military purposea 

Sum'mit, (Latin summiu, highest f) the 
highest point, the top. 



Pronunciation.— Il-/««'trate 26c, es'say {n$^ es^sv) 2a, SM-pe'ri-or 16 and 19, 1 
fer' tile 5a, in-qui'ries 26c, maz'm 1, sum'miV l,bc-held' 1, em'i-ncncc 1^, ' 

co«-cefn' 1^, induct 1. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

1. Perseverance — the stesuiy pursait of a laudable and lawful 
object — is almost a sure path to eminence. It is a thing which 
seems to be inherent in some, but it may be cultivated in aQ. Even 
those wbo seem to be either indolent like the sloth, or change^l 
as the butterfly, by skillful training may be endowed with the habit 
of perseverance. 



*^ 
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2. The following anecdotes may aid in illustrating the nature and 
value of this virtue. Bobert Bruce, the restorer of the Scottish 
monarchy, being out on an expedition to reeonnoiter the enemy, had 
occasion to sleep at night in a bam. In" the moaning, still redining 
his head on a pillow of straw, he beheld a spider climbing up a beam 
of the roof. 

3. The insect fell to the ground, but immediately made a second 
essay to ascend. This attracted the notice of the hero, who, with 
regret, saw the spider &dl a second time from the same eminence. 
It made a third unsuccessful attempt. Not without a mixture of 
concern and curiosity, the monarch 1)eheld the insect nine times 
baffled in its aim ; but the tenth trial was crowned with success. 

4. It gained the summit of the bam > and the king, starting from 
his couch, exclaimed, ^^ This despicable insect has taught me perse- 
verance. I will follow its example. Have I not been often defeated 
by the enemy's superior force! On one fight more hangs the inde- 
pendence of my country." In a few days his anticipations were 
ftilly realized ; he gained the battle of Bannockbum. 

5. A few years since, while traveling in an adjacent state, I came 
to a little valley surrounded by rocky and precipitous hills. In that 
valley was a single house. It was old, and, from its irregularity of 
form, seemed to have been built at different periods. 

6. It was, however, in good condition, and bespoke thrift and 
comfort. Not a shingle was missing from the roof; no dangling 
clapboards disfigured its sides ; no unMnged blinds swung idly in the 
wind ; no old hats were thrust through the windows. All around 
was tidy and well-conditioned. 

7. The wood- hou^ was stored with tall piles of hickory; the 
bam was ample ; and stacks of hay without declared that it was 
full within. The soil around, as I have said, was rocky ; but culti- 
vation had rendered it prolific. 

8. Thriving orchards, rich pastures, and fertile meadows, occu- 
pied the bed of the valley and the rugged sides of the hills. I was 
struck with the scene ; and, when I reached a village at the distance 
of two or three miles I made some inquiries, and learned the story 
of the proprietor. •* 

9. He was originally a poor boy, wholly dependent upon his own 
exertions. He was brought up as a farmer, and began life as a 
day-laborer. In childhood he had read that " Frocrastinatwn is the 
tliief of txmeP He did not at first understand the meaning of this 
proverb, and pondered long upon this desperate thief who bore the 
formidable title of Procrastination, 

10. The adage was at length explained to him ; but the struggles 
he had made to comprehend it fixed it deep in his mind. He often 
thought of it, and made it the ruling maxim of his life. 
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11. Following its dictates with in^exihle persevetxince, he at length 
became proprietor of the little valley I have described. Year by 
year it improved under his care ; and at the period of which I am 
speaking he was a man of wealth. 



l^ESSON LXXXVIII. 



Cat'a-ract, a great fall of water over a 

precipice. 
In-tru sivE-LT, without being invited; 

of itself. 



Nxc'tar, the drink of the gods. 

Poi'sED, balanced. 

Bk-vert', to turn back. 

Tan'oled, interwoven, interlocked, hav* 

in^ the branches of one tree interlocked 

with tiioso of another. 



Ju'pi-TER, the chief deity among the 
ancient Greeks and Bomans. 

PRONUNCiATioN.M)ak'eA 4d, buckV^ 1^, vietc 16, Vron 11, oft'en 21, ex'quisite 26d. 



THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

1. How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 

When fond recollection presents them tQ view — 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild-wood, 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew ; 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which stood by it, 

The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it. 

And e'en the rade bucket which huns in the well ; — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The mos»-covered bucket, which hung in the well I 

2. That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure ; 

For often at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it with hands that were glowing, 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 

And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well ; — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, arose from the well I 

3. How sweet from the green, mossy brim to receive it. 

As, poised on the curb, it mclined to my lips ! 
Not a full, blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved situation. 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell 
As fancy reverts to my father's plantation. 

And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well ; — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The moss-covered bucket, which hangs in the well ! 
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6. O the famine and the fever I 
O the wasting of the famine ! 
O the blasting of the fever ! 
O the wailing of the children ! 
O the anguisn of the women I 

6. All the earth was sick and famished ; 
Hungry was the air around them ; 
Hungry was the sky above them. 
And the hungry stars in heaven 
Like the eyes of wolves glanced at them I 

LONGFELLOW. 



LKSSON XOI. 



Be-hold'. see, observe. 

Host, an ihn keeper, a landlord. 

Jus'ti-fy, to make to appear just or 
righteous. 

Le'vite, one of the tribe of Levi, to 
which the priests belonged. 

Neioh'bor, one who lives near another. 
In this lesson the word denotes one 
who does acts of neighborly kindness 
to another, one who is made near to 
another by feelings of humanity. 

Sa-mar'i-tan, an inhabitant of Samaria, 
a city about forty miles north of Jeru- 



salem. Between the Jews and the 
Samaritans there existed the most bit- 
ter hatred. But the Samsritan is rep- 
resented as showing kindness to the 
wounded Jew, who belonged to a na- 
tion that hated him, and thus proving 
himself more neighborly than the priest ] 
and the Levite, who were the Jew's ; 
countrymen. 

Tempt, to try, to make a trial of. 

Which, often used for who in our trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. 



Pronunciation. — Be-hold' 1, neigh'bor 9, cer'tain (cer't»») Ic, stren^ 25, de- 
part'ed 1, re-pay' 1. 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

1. And, behold, a certain lawyer stood np and tempted Jesus, 
saying, "Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?" 

2. He said unto him, "What is written in the law I How readest 
thou?" 

3. And he, answering, said, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbor as thyself." 

4. And he said unto him, "Thou hast answered right: this do, 
and thou shalt live." 

5. But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, "And who 
is my neighbor?" 

6. And Jesus, answering, said, "A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him of* 
his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half-dead. 

7. "And by chance there came down a certain priest that way; 
and when he saw him he passed by on the other side. 

8. "And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and passed by on the other side. 



r 
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9. "But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he 
was; and when he saw him he had compassion on him, 

10. "And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil 
and wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. 

11. "And on the morrow, when he departed, he took out two 
pence, and gave them to the host, and said unto him, 'Take care of 
him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again I will 
repay thee.' 

12. "Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbor unto 
him that fell among the thieves?" 

13. And he said, "He that showed mercy on him." Then said 
Jesus unto him, "Glo and do thou likewise." new testament. 



LESSON XCII. 



Ac'cENT, the tones of the voice. 

El'e-hent, the first principle of any- 
thing. In popular languciget earth, 
air, fire, and water are callea elements. 



En-dure', to bear, to undergo, to suffer. 
Err'ino, wandering from the right way. 
Mar, to injure, to spoil. 
Fer-chancb', perhaps, it may be. 



fear 22, 



Pronunciation.— Ac'cg»^« lb, enough' 1, a'ged 33, near'lj 22, de-part' 1,1 
here 22, w&is'per 32<;, woicQ 13, sofif an^ (not ao/'an) 29, en-dure' 16. 

SPEAK GENTLY. 

1. Speak gently I — it is hetter far 
To nde hy love than fear ; 

Speak gently ! — let no harsh words nutr 
The good we might do here ! 

2. Speak gently I — love doth whisper low 
• The vows that true hearts hind ; 
And gently friendship's accents flow; 

Affection's voice is kind. 

3. Speak gently to the Utile child ; 
Its love be sure to gain; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild ; 
It may not long remain. 

4. Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will nave enough to bear ; 

Pass through this fife as best they may. 
It is full of anxious care. 

5. Speak gently to the aged one ; 
Grieve not the care-worn heart ; 

The sands of life are nearly run ; 
Let such in peace depart. 
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6. Speak gently, kindly to the poor; 

Let no harsh tone be heard ; 
They have enough they must endure, 
Without an unkind word. 

7. Speak gently to tlie erring ones; 

They may have toiled in vain ; 
Perchance unkind ness made them so; 
Oh, win them back again ! 

8. Speak gently ! — lie who gave his life 

To bend man's stubborn will, 
When elements were fierce with strife 
Said to them, '' Peace, be stilL" 

9. Speak gently ! — 'tis a little thing* 

Dropped in the heart's deep well ; 
The good, the joy, which it may bring 
Eternity shall tell. 



AKONYMOU8. 



LESSON XCIII. 



Can-tom', the principal city of the Chi- 
nese province of Canton, containing 
nearly one million of inhabitants. 
Americans and Europeans trade here. 

Ce-lesVial, (from Latin calum, hea- 
ven,) heavenly. The Chinese call 
their country the Celestial Empire. 

Coic'ic-AL, having the form of a cone; 
shaped like a angar-^oaf. 

Devils of the West, a term applied by 
the Chinese to Europeans. 

Ec-cen'tric, literally, out of the centre; 
irregular ; singular, odd. 

Ex'qui-site, {hvkWn cxquUUux, oaiefolly 
sought out,) choice, refine^. Used 
ironically in this lesson. 

Gro-tesque', oddly formed, ludicrous. 

Mous-tache', (pronounced i^us-ta^k*^ 
long hair oii the up|3cr lip. 

Mount'e-bank, (Italian monlare^ to 



mount, and banco ^ a hench.) one who 

mounts a bench in a public place and 

boasts of his medicmes, a quack, a 

pretender. 
Ob-li4Ue', deviating from a right line, 

slanting. 
Pig'tail, die haurof the head tied in the 

form of a pig's tail. 
Promenade , a walk; a place for 

walking. 
Pro-vin'cial, belonging to a province. 

o^ country at some distance from the 

chief town. 
Sa-peck', a Chinese coin about the size 

of a half cent piece, and ahout the 

value of a mill. 
Sar-cas'tic, (from a Greek word sifjni- 

fjring to tear ^Ae^sA,)bitterly satirical. 

scornful. 
Tu'nic, a long under-garment. 



: 



Pronunciation.— Eu-ro-pc' an 26/", 9^n'gu\9fe 2e, quay 33, con-tem'plate 26e, 
trow'sers 9, ex'qui-site 26a, sat'm Ic, celestial 18, Can-ton' 26a. 

CHINESE MANNEBS AND OPINIONS. 

1 . The public promenade is a thing unknown to the Chinese, who 
cannot perceive either its charms or its wholesomeness. Those who 
have some knowledge of European manners think it very singular, if 
not Utterly absurd, that we should find pleasure in walking for its 
oWti sake. 
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2. When they hear that we consider it a recreation and amuse- 
ment they regard us as very eccentric, or entirely devoid of common 
sense. 

3. When the Chinese of the interior go on business to Canton 
the first thing they do after their arrival is to go to look at Europeans 
on the promenade. This is to them one of the most amusing of 
sights. 

4. They squat in rows along the sides of the quays, smoking 
their pipes and fanning themselves, contemplating with a satirical 
and contemptuous eye the English and Americans who promenade 
up and down from one end to the other, and keep time with admi- 
rable precision. 

5. The Europeans who go to China are apt to consider the 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire very odd, and supremely ridicu- 
lous; and the Chinese pay back this sentiment with interest. 

6. It is very amusing to hear their sarcastic remarks on the appear- 
ance of " the devils of the west ; " their utter astonishment at sight 
of their tight-fitting garments, their wonderful trowsers, and prodigi- 
ous round hats, like chimney-pots — the shirt-collars adapted to cut 
off the ears, and making a frame around such grotesque faces, with 
long noses and blue eyes, no beard or moustache, but a handful of 
curly hair on each cheek. 

7. The shape of the dress-coat puzzles them above everything. 
They try in vain to account for it^ calling it a half-garment, because 
it is impossible to make it meet over the breast, and because there 
is nothing in front to correspond with the tails behind. 

8. They admire the ju(^ment and exquisite taste of putting 
buttons as big as sapecks behind the back, where they never have 
anything to button. 

9. How much handsomer they think themselves with their narrow, 
oblique, black eyes, high cheek-bones, and little round noses, their 
shaven crowns, and magnificent pig-tails hanging almost to their 
" ?ls. 

10. Add to all these natural graces a conical hat, covered with 
red fringe, an ample tunic with large sleeves, and black satin boots 
with a white sole of immense thickness, and it must be evident to 
all that a European cannot compare in appearance with a Chinese. 

11. But it is in their way of life that they hold themselves most 
particularly superior to us. When they see foreigners spend hours 
in walking for the mere sake of the exercise they ask if it is not 
more conformable to civilized ideas to sit down quietly to smoke and 
drink tea when you have nothing else to do; or, still better, to go 
to bed at once. 

12. The idea of meeting to spend the greater part of the night in 
amusements and gayety has not yet presented itself to them. They 
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are like our worthy ancestors before they hit upon the plan of pro- 
longing the day till midnight, and the night till noon. 

13. All the Chinese, even of the highest classes, go to bed in time 
to get up at sunrise, New -Year's Day and certain family festivals 
excepted. On these occasions they do not allow themselves a mo- 
ment's repose. 

14. In general, they follow the course of the heavenly bodies in 
their arrangement of day and night. At those hours which in the 
great cities of Europe are the most noisy and tumultuous the cities 
of China enjoy the most profound tranquillity. 

15. Every one has retired to his family ; all the shops are closed ; 
the boatmen, the mountebanks, the public readers, have finished 
their sittings, and nothing like business is to be seen except, perhaps, 
in a few theaters, which depend mostly on the favor of the working 
classes. These have only the night at their disposal, in which to 
enjoy the feivorite amusement of seeing a play* hug. 



LESSON XCIV. 



Ca-pa'cious^ (Latin capio, to take, con- 
tain,) holding much, large. 

En-rap'tured, transported with pleas- 
ure, highly delighted. 

Iii-CLiNE , to turn toward any object, 
to bend. 

Se-flect\ (Latin re, again, backi and 
Jlecto^ to bend,} to throw back. 



Mir'bor, any thing that forme images 

by the reflection of rays of light ; a 

looking-^lass. 
Sheen, brightness, splendor. 
QpLER DID, literaUy^ shining, haying 

splendor ; showy, magnificent 
Thrill, to pierce, to penetrate, to cause 

a tingling sensation, to run through. 



Pronunciation. — Down'ward 9. a;i-oth'er 27a, en-rap'^ttred 17 and 18, bc-Iow' 1, 
feath'ers 9, caid 29, de-scend ed 1, a-gain' 33, de-scrip'tion 1, fas'^ened 21, 

THE TURTLE-DOVE AND THE TOAD. 

1. Like crystal lay the peaceful lake, 
With not a breeze its calm to break. 
To quench her thirst, a turtle-dove 
Flew downward from a tree above. 

2. She looked into the mirror bright, 
And tibere beheld a lovely sight ; 
Another turtle-dove was seen 
Reflected in the silver sheen. 

She gazed enraptured with the view, 
Then to the tree-top back she flew. 

3. A tree-toad, that was standing nigh, 
Saw pleasure beaming in her eye, 
And opening wide his croaking jaws, 
He begged Sie dove to tell the cause. 
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4. " O toad," said she, "I pray you go 
Down to the silver lake below ; 
There you will see a lovely sight, 
That thrilled my bosom with delight 

5. <* Under the water there it stood, 
And looked so innocent and good. 
A look as soft as lover's sigh 
Beamed in its black and glossy eye. 
The feathers on its neck were seen 
Sporting in crimson, gold, and green. 

6. "And when it saw my head incline 
It bent its lovely bill to mine. 
If you the charming thing would view, 
Go quick ; perhaps 'twill kiss you too." 

7. The toad descended from the tree, 
And hopped in haste the sight to see. 
He looked admiringly, and then 
Back to the tree-top crawled again. 

8. ** Oh, was it," cried the dove, *-| still there — 
The sweet, the innocent, the fair ? " 
" Oh, yes, it was," croaked out the toad ; 
" But your description's far from good. 

9. "My siffht is keen as yours; but I 
• No black nor glossy eye could spy. 

Your crimson, sreen, and gold — all stuff I 
'Twas beaatifully gray and rough. 

10. "Not the least sign it had of feather ; 
Its skin was more like nice, rough leather; 
Sweet wrinkles covered every part; 
'Twas beautified with many a wart. 

11. " Its neck ! — the beauty had no neck ; 
Its head was listened to its back. 
Its mouth was what a mouth should be *— 
Wide as its head, capacious, free I 

' To call that splendid mouth a bill I 
Blind bird ! how could you see so ill I " 



Teacher, to hk Class. Who can explain the truth which this &ble 
inculcates? 

FupU. 1 think I understand it. To the toad his ovsii ugly ims^e 
was more charming than all the beauties of the dove. I suppose 
this is to show that all persons admire most what belongs to them- 
selves. 

Teacher^ Yes ; aa the Chinese admires his conical hat and his 
pig-tail, and the European his round hat and his shirt-collar. 
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L.ESSON XCV. 



A-boh-in-a'tiok, pollution, defilement. 
D^-FiLE', to make foul or impure, to 

pollute. 
Full'ness, completencsB, abundance. 
Man'sion, (Latin manxio, from maneo, 

to remain, to abide,) a place of resi- 



dence, a habitation, a dwelling. 
Moth, an insect that eats cloth; ony 

thing: that silently consumes. 
Right'eous, (pronounced rV chus j) juBt, 

Tirtuous, holy. 
Wise, manner. 



Pronunciation. — Giv'c» 4d, heav'e/i 4rf, pre-pare* 1, and 29, fount'atn Ic, 
TQ-mam'eth 16. 

THE FUTURE LIFE OF THE GOOD. 

1. Father, I will that they whom thou hast given me be with me 
where I am ; that they may behold my glory which thou hast given 
me; for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world. 

2. In my Father's house are many mansions ; if it were not so, I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you. And if I 
go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive you 
unto myself that where I am, there ye may be alsa 

3. We, according to this promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

4. I, John, saw the holy city. New Jerusalem, coming down from 
God, out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. 

5. And there shall in no wise enter into it any thing *that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie; but they 
which are wiitten in the Lamb's book of life. 

6. Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father. And there shall be no night there; and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun ; for the Lord God giveth them 
light; and they shall reign for ever and ever. 

7. Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve him 
day and night in his temple; and he that sitteth on the throne shall 
dwell among them. 

8. They shall hunger no more, neither shall they thirst; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which is 
in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters; and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes. 

9. Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors ; and their 
works do follow them. Wherefore, God is not ashamed to be called 
their God; for he hath prepared for them a city. 

10. Thy sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon with- 
draw itself; for the Lord shall be thy everlasting light, and the days 
of thy mourning shall be ended. 
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1 1. There remainetli, therefore, a rest for the people of God. But, 
as it is written, eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive the things which God 
hath prepared for those that love him. 

12. Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal; 

13. Thou wilt show me the path of life. In thy presence is 
fullness of joy ; at thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore. 



LESSON XCVI, 



Blov^, to flower, to bloom. 

Burn" I NO, shining, sparkling:. 

Date, the fruit of the date-tree. It is 
sweet, shaped like an acorn, but some- 
what larger, and contains a small 
kernel. 

Fade'less, unfading. 

Palm, the name of many species of 
plants growing m the warm climates. 



The palms have trunks generally with- 
out branches, and are crowned at the 
top with a tuft of large leaves refiem- 
blmg a bunch of feathers. 

Ra'di-ant, (Latin radius, a ray,) emit- 
ting rays of light, beaming with bright- 
ness. 

Se'cret, removed from sight, unseen. 

Strand, the shore of the sea or ocean. 



Pronunciation.— Chil'drOT 11, elit'tcr-ing 3ft. for'e«^« 29, hwes 16, oor'al 27a, 
car 22, heard 33, pic'^wre 17 and 18. 

THE BETTER LAND. 

1. " I HEAR thee speak of the better land ; 
Thou caliest its children a happy band ; 
Mother ! O, where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle-boughs ? " 
— *' Not there, not there, my child ! " 

2. " Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ? " 
— " Not there, not there, my child 1" 

8. ^' Is it far away in some region old. 

Where the rivers wander o*er sands of gold ? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine. 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 
And the peari gleams forth from the coral strand,-^ 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ? " 
— " Not there, not there, my child ! 
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4. *' Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ; 
Ear hath not heard its deep sounds of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a vrorld so fair ; 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless blocmi; 
For beyond the clouds and beyond the twab, 
— ^It is there, it is there, my child 1 " 

MRS. HSMAN8. 



LESSON XCVII. 



Corral, a hard substance formed in the 
ocean by the coral insect, containing 
lime. 

Cos-M et'ic, (from a Greek word signi- 
fying to adorn J a wash to beautify the 
skin. 

£x-traor'di-na-rt, (Latin extra, be- 
yond, and ordinarius. ordinary.) be 
yond tliat which is ordinary or usual', 
uncommon, remarkable. 

Ex-trav'a-oant, (Latin exira, beyond, 
and vagoTj to wander,) literally, wan- 



dering beyond limits i exceeding due 

bounds, excessive. 
Ek-hance% to highten, to increase. 
Fa-cx'tious-ly, wittily, humorously. 
Man-u-fac'ture, (Latm manus, the 

hand, and/oc^um, from/acio,to make,) 

to make by art and labor. 
Mis'bion-a-rt, (Latin missus, sent,) one 

sent to propagate religion. 
Phil-an-throp'ic, (from two Greek 

words signifying to love and man,) lov- 
ing mankind. 



i 



Prokunciation. — Ex-troor'di-na-ry 33, ex-trav'a-ga»/ la, man-u-fao'/«re 18, 

proc'ess 27a, coral 27a, as-ton'ish-m^n^ lb, ^lit t^-ing *Sb, en-fued' 16 

and 19, prefer-enoe 1^, «u*pe'n-or 16 and 19. 

WHITEWASHING EXTRAORDINARY. 

1. The Eev. John Williams, the well-known and philanthropic 
missionary, so long resident in the South -Sea Islands, taught the 
natives to manufacture lime from the coral of their shores. He face- 
tiously describes the powerful effect it produced upon them, and the 
extraordinary uses to which they applied it. 

2. They laughed at the process of burning, which they believed 
was intended to cook the coral for food. What was their astonish- 
ment, when, in the morning, they found Mr. Williams's cottage glit- 
tering in the rising sun, white as snow ! 

3. They danced, they sung, they shouted and screamed with joy. 
The whole island was in a commotion, given up to wonder and 
curiosity; and the laughable scenes which ensued after they got 
possession of the brush and tub baffle description. 

4. Tlie fashionables immediately voted it a cosmetic, and superla- 
tively happy did many a swarthy coquette consider herselfy could 
she but enhance her charms by a dab of the white brush. 

5. And now party-spirit ran high, as it will do in more civilized 
countries, as to who was best entitled to preference. One party 
urged their superior rank ; one had got the brush, and were deter- 
mined to keep it ; a third tided to overturn the whole, that they 
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might obtain some of the sweepings. They did not even scruple 
to rob each other of the little share that some had been so happy 
as to secure. 

6. But soon new lime was prepared, and in a week there was 
not a hut, a domestic utensil, a war-club, or a garment, that was not 
as white as snow; not an inhabitant whose skin was not painted 
with the most grotesque figures; not a pig that was not similarly 
whitened. Even mothers might be seen, in every direction, capering 
with extravagant gestures, and yelling with delight at the superior 
beauty of their whitewashed infants. 



Hale, healthy, sound, hearty. 

Heave, to swell and fall. 

Plod, to move with laborious diligence. 



LESSON XCVIII. 

Man'tle-tree, a shelf resting on the 

jambs of a fireplace. 
Moist'ened, damp with perspiration. 



Pronunciation.— Pic'^ttre 17 and 18, erand'pa 10, tear 22, along' If, a-sleep' If, 
mois^'ened 21. 

A COTTAGE PICTUEE. 

1. The farmer sat in his easy-cbair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 

While his hale ola wife, with busy care, 

Was clearing the dinner away ; 
A sweet little girl, with fine blue eyes. 
On her grandpa's knee, was catching flies. 

2. The old man placed his hand on her head, 
With a tear on his wrinkled face — 

He thought how often her mother dead 

Had sat in the same, same ]9lace. 
As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye, — 
" Don't smoke," said the child ; ** how it makes you cry I " 

8. The house-dog lay stretched out on the floor. 
Where the sun after noon used to steal ; 

The busy old wife, by the open door, 
Was turning the spinning-wheel ; 

And the old brass clock on the mantle-tree, 

Had plodded along to almost three. 

4. Still the farmer sat in his easy-chair. 

While close to his heaving breast 
The moistened brow and the head*so fair 

Of his sweet grandchild were pressed j 
His head, bent down, on her soft hair lay — 
Fast asleep were they both on that summer day. 

C. O. EASTMAN. 



Pronunciation.— Pon'dcr.ous 3*, ma-chin'tfr-y 3*, in'ter-estring 'Sb^ap-proac] 
usually 3a, re-turn' 1, put 33, aev'cr-al 3^, hid'dcw 4i, con-tin' u-o/ly 3a. 
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LKSSON XCIX. 



A-quat'ic, pertaining to water, inhabit- 
inff water. 

Bar Ri-KR, an obstmction, any thing 
which hinders approach. 

Cum'drous, difficult to manflge or han- 
dle, giving trouble. 

Detach', to separate, to part from. 

Fo'oi-TivE, a deserter, a runaway. 



Do-mes'tic-ate, to accustom to live 
near the habitations of maoy to tame. 

Mi'ora-to-ry, removing from place to 
place, passing frt>m one climate to 
another. 

Pon'dik-ous, very heavy, weighty. 

Pro-pel'lino, dnvine forwasd. 

Prow, the fore part of a ship. 

»roach' 1, 




AQUATIC BIRDS. 

1. IjQmy Byron expresses his admiration of a sbip^ bjr saying, 

" She walks the waters like a thing of life f " 

There is great beauty in the motion of a ship as she cleaves the 
swelling waves. 

2. But the sailing of a ship cannot compare in beauty with the 
graceful sailing of the swan and other aquatic birds. The move- 
ments of the "thing of life" itself far excel those of any work 
of human hands. 

3. When the sailing vessel moves we see the cumbrous sails; 
when the steam-boat starts we see the smoke, and hear the working 
of the ponderous machinery. But the swan, with its graceful neck 
bended as a prow, advances noiselessly, without showing any pro- 
pelling power. 
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4. It is a steam-boat, having the paddle hidden benealh the water. 
The steam is its own will, which works the paddles without noise. 
How beautifully it glides over the smooth water, the reflection show- 
ing another swan beneath it! 

*^ The fiwans on BtiU St. Mary's Lake 
Float double — swan and shadow." 

5. The other principal aquatic birds are the goose and the duck. 
Though not so graceful as the swan, these are very interesting birds. 
Among the goose-family the most striking in its habits is the com- 
mon wild-goose of America. 

6. Almost every child has seen flocks of these birds winging their 
way through the air. At the approach of winter they fly to the 
warm regions of the south. As summer approaches they return 
northward. Some suppose they go no farther tjjan the great lakes. 
But at the great lakes their journey northward is only commencing. 

7. On and on they fly, possibly to the very pole itself — ^]to regions 
from which man has been shut out by eternal barriers of ice. 
There, where they have uninterrupted day, they lay their eggs and 
hatch. When winter approaches they fly back to the south with 
their young. 

8. The flight of the wild-geese is generally in a straight line; or 
in two lines coming to a point, like the letter V, They have as 
captain an old gander, who advances at the head of the company. 

9. This captain continually repeats his word of command, " Honk/ " 
which may be equivalent to ^^ Forward march !^* He is usually an- 
swered by one of the company, perhaps to show that the order has 
been heard. 

10. Wild-geese have been frequently domesticated. In the spring 
however, these geese show great uneasiness, frequently looking up 
into the air, and attempting to go off*. Some, whose wings have 
been closely cut, have traveled on foot in a northern direction several 
miles from home. 

11. Some that have flown away from their homes in the spring, 
have been known to return in autumn. A respectable farmer on 
Long Island, having wounded a A\ald-goose in the wing, caught it 
and took it home. It was put with a flock of common geese, and 
soon became quite tame and familiar, and its wing was entirely 
healed. 

12. In the following spring a flock of wild-ge^e passed over the 
farmer's barn-yard. The leader happening to sound his honh^ this 
goose, remembering the well-known sound, spread its wings, rose into 
the air, joined the travelers, and disappeared. 

13. In the following autumn the farmer happened to be standing 
in his yard when a flock of wild-geese passed directly over his barn. 

A<vv%/vvvvvvvvvv«/vvvv«/vvv«/vvvwvvvv>A/v«/vv«^^vvvwvvvvvvvvvvv«/«^/vvvvvvvvvwwww« 
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At that instant he saw three geese detach themselves from the rest. 
They wheeled around several times, and then alighted in the yard. 
14. Imagine his surprise and pleasure when, by certain marks, he 
recognized in one of the three his long-lost fugitive. It was she 
indeed! She had traveled to the frigid zone; had there hatched and 
reared her offspring, and had now returned with her little &mily. 



LESSON O. 



An-tao'o-ni8T, an ftdversary. 

Chant'i-clber. (French chanter, to 
sing, and clears} a cock, so called u*om 
the loud clearness of his voice. 

Ddck'ling, a young duck. The termi- 



nation ling is a diminutive, or word 
uaod to express a little thing of the 
kind. Thus, gosling means a little or 
young goose ; darlings little dear. 
Plu'm A.6E, the feathers that cover a bird. 



Pronunciation. — ^r-rive' 1, amu&'lngl6, un-due' 16, fi'noZ-ly 3a, chil'dren 11, 

iu^no-cent 2rf. 



AQUATIC BIRDS. — Continued. 

1. Among wild ducks there are some clothed with very beautiful 
plumage. Like the wild-geese they are migratory. The canvas- 
back duck is highly esteemed for the delicacy of its flesh. It arrives 
in the United States about the middle of October. 

2. It is found chiefly in the waters around Chesapeake Bay. 
Here grows its food, which is sometimes called wild- celery. This 
plant grows in the water, and the ducks dive down for the roots. 

3. The tame duck is too well known to need description. The 
manner in which she fights the rooster is highly amusing. It fre- 
quently happens while other fowls are feeding that the duck runs 
among them, and with her larger beak gobbles up an undue share 
of the provisions. 

4. This the cock resents by a peck. The duck takes no notice, 
but gets behind him, deals him a hard bite, and looks innocent. 
The indignant fowl jumps round, but sees nothing. 

5. Presently another hard bite comes, and again the fowl jumps 
round in a fury. He sees nothing near him but a duck, gobbling up 
food as innocently as if she had never done any thing else. 

6. A third bite comes. This time, however, Chanticleer sees his 
enemy, and rushes at her furiously. Down squats the duck on the 
ground, and lets her antagonist pass over her back. 

7. After running over her once or twice, and then jumping on 
her, he is persuaded that his enemy is quite dead, and puts on an 
air of triumph. Presently the duck, opening one eye and then the 
other, gets up, and quietly pecks her foe again. 

8. Again he dashes at his enemy, as if to tear her to pieces. 
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Again the duck squats down. Again he jumps on her, thinks he 
has killed her, and struts off only to receive another peck. Finally 
the duck wins the fight^ and her foe retires from the field. 

9. The following verses, which show forth the greediness, as well 
as other characteristics of the duck, may serve to amuse the young 
reader. One of these fowls has just hatched a brood of young ones. 

10. Then, rising from her nest, she said, " Now, children, Ipok at me , 
A well-bred duck tihould waddle thus, from side to side, you sec ! " 
" Yes," said the litde ones ; and then she went on to explain : — 

" A well-bred duck turns in its toes as I do — try again." 

11. "Yes," said the ducklings, waddling on. "That's better," said their 

mother ; 
"But well-bred ducks walk in a row, straight, one behind the other." 
" Yes," said the little ducks again, all waddling in a row. 
" Now to the pond," said old Dame Duck — splash, splash, and in they go. 

12. " Let me swim first," said old Dame Duck ; " to this side, now to that; 
There, snap at those great brown- winged flies ; they make young duck- 
lings fat. 

Now, when you reach the poultry-yard, our mistress, Molly Head, 
Will feed you, with the otner fowls, on bran and mashed-up bread. 

13. The hens will peck and fight ; but mind, I hope that all of you 
Will gobble up the food as fast as well-bred ducks should do. 
You had better get into the dish, unless it is too small ; 

In that case, I should use my foot, and overturn it all." 

14. The ducklings did as they were bid, and found the plan so good, 
That from that day the other fowls got hardly any food. 



LESSON CI. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



Refer to Caution 16. — ^Tlie perversion of the long u into oo is 
a most vulgar fault. It is especially liable to occur when u fol- 
lows the letters d, t, or n. How often do wc hear dulce prounounced 
dook^ &c. Take great care to avoid this fault. 

(1.) It is your duty to avoid the dew. (2.) He has a new suit of clothes. (3.) 
The mute muB^c upon tho news. (4.) He was accused of usury. (5.) He made 
futile efforts to remove the nuisance. (6.) The universe is a huge volume, which 
it is our duty to study. (7.) On Tuesday the deputy and the tribune resume the 
argument (8.) The credulous duke renews his useless feuds. (9.) Men and money 
are the sinews of war. (10.) Nude rhymes with feud, but not with brood. (11.) 
Duty with beauty rhymes, but not with booty. (12.) The nuisance, if renewed, 
I must produce an ague. 
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LESSON CII. 



Be reft', deprived, made destitute. 

Blithe, pay. merry, joyoua. 

Case'ment. n portion of a window-saah 
r hun^ on hinjjes. 
1 Frao'ile, easily broken, weak, fraiL 



Lat, song, warblings. 
Par'a-dise, a pleasure-garden, the gar- 
den of Eden. 
Sore'lt, greatly, violently. 
War'dler, a singer, a songster. 



Phonu.nciation. — Ileard 33, lia/'en er iil, mw'sic 16, frag't/« 5/i, cheer 22, 
tert/-B 22, clear 22. 




Spare, spare the gentle bird, nor do the warbler wrong; 
In the green wood is heard its sweet and eentle song ; 
Its song so clear and loud each listener's heart hath stirred; 
And none, however sad, but blessed that happy bird. 

2. And when at early day the farmer trod the dew 
It met him on the way with welcome blithe and true ; 
So when at early eve he homeward turned his way ; 
And sorely would he grieve to miss the well-loved Lay. 

3. The mother, who had kept watch o'er her wakeful child, 
Smiled as the baby slept, soothed by its wood-notes wild ; 
And gladly had sue flung the casement open, free, 
As the dear warbler sung from out the household tree. 

4. The sick man on his bed forgets his weariness. 
And turns his feeble head to list its songs, that bless 
His spirit like a dream of music floating by. 
Or like a gracious stream of mercy from on high. 
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5. Oh ! laugh not at m^ words, that warn your childjiood's hours; 
Cherish the gentle birds; cherish the fragile flowers ; 
For since man was bereft of paradise in tears, 
God the sweet things hath left to cheer our eyes and ears. 

PU. BfiTUUNK. 



LESSON cm. 



An tif'i-cer, an artist, Bkillful mechan- 
ic, manufacturer. 

CuERU-BiM, (the Hebrew plural of 
citeruby the termination im in Hebrew 
having the same force as the termina- 
tion 8 m English,) the second order of 
angels. There were carved figures of 
them in Solomon's temple. 

FouG£, a furnace in which iron ie heat- 



ed in order to bo hammered into form. 

Djs-mayed', deprived of courage, terri- 
fied, daunted. 

Fes'tal, used for feastings. 

M Ys TE-RY, something secret or obscure , 
a trade or art requiring knowledge 
peculiar to those who carry it on, and 
theceibre secret to others. 

Wroth, excited by wrath, angry. 



Pronunciation. — Pr<?-paro' 1, un-bid'den 4d, »n-vit'e<l 1, pro-claimed' 12(2, ce'dar 9, 
mys'te-ry 3^, swal'lofced 6, hew'crf*^ ?9, form'e^«^ 29. 

KING SOLOMON'S BLACKSMITH. 

1. And it came to pass when Solomon, the son of David, had 
finished the Temple of Jerusalem, that liQ called together the officers 
wlio were over the work, the master-builders, the cunning workmen 
in silver and gold, and in wood and brass and stone, in purple and 
crimson and blue. 

2. And he said .unto tliem, "Sit ye do^vTi at my table; I have 
prepared a feast to honor all my chief workmen and cunning artif- 
icers — stretch forth your hands, therefore, and eat and drink and 
be merry." 

3. And when Solomon and the chief workmen were seated, and 
the fatness of the land and the oil thereof were set upon the table, 
there came one who knocked loudly at the door, and forced himself 
into the festal chamber. Then Solomon, the king, was wroth, and 
said unto him, "Who art thou that comest hitlier unbidden f " 

4. And the man answered and said, " When men wish to honor 
me they call me Son of the Forge; but, when they desire to mock 
me they call me Blacksmith ; and seeing that the toil of working in 
fire covers me with sweat and smut, the latter name, O king, is not 
unfit ; and, in truth, thy servant desireth no better." 

5. Then said Solomon unto him, " Why camest thou thus rudely 
and unbidden to the feast, to which none save the chief workmen of 
the Temple are in\ated?" 

6. Then answered the man, "I came rudely, O king, because thy 
servjmt obliged me to force my way; but I came not unbidden. 
Was it not proclaimed that the chief workmen of the Temple were 
invited to dine with the king of IsraeH" 
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7. Then he who carved the cherubim said, " This fellow is no 
graver." And he who inlaid the roof with pure gold said, " Neither 
is he a workman in precious metals." And he who squared the 
stones said, "He is not a hewer of stone." 

8. And he who made the roof cried out, " He is not cunning in 
cedar- wood ; neither knoweth he the mystery of joining timber." 

9. Then said Solomon, "What hast thou to say. Son of the Pbrge, 
why I should not order thee to be plucked by the beard, scourged, 
and stoned to death 1 " 

10. And when the Son of the Forge heard this he was in no sort 
dismayed, but advanced to the table, and took up and swallowed a 
cup of wine, and said, "O king, live forever I The chief men of 
the workers in wood and gold and stone have said that I am not 
one of them, and they have said truly. I am greater than they; 
before they Hved was I created. I am their master, and they are all 
my servants." 

11. And he turned him round, and said to the chief of the carvers 
in stone, "Who made the tools with which thou carvest?" And 
the chief carver said, "The blacksmith J' And he said to the chief 
of the masons, "Who made the chisels with which the stones of the 
Temple were squared 1" . And the chief mason answered, "The 
blacksmith." 

12. And he said to the chief of the hewers of wood, "Who 
made the tools with which thou hewedst the trees on Lebanon, and 
formedst them into the pillars and roof of the Temple?" And the 
chief hewer said, " The blacksmith." 

13. Then he said to the worker in gold and ivory, " Who makes 
the instruments by which thou makest beautiful things for my lord 
the king 1 " And he said, " The blacksmith." 

14. "Enough, enough, O blacksmith," said Solomon ; "thou hast 
proved that I invited thee, and that in art thou hast precedence of 
all men. Go wash the smut of the forge £:om thy face, and come 
sit at my right hand." 

15. And the master builders, and the cunning workmen in silver 
and gold, in wood and brass and stone, gave place to the blacksmith. 

16. Stand up erect! Thou bast the form 
And likeness of thy God ! — who more ? 

A soul as dauntless mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure as breast e'er bore. 

17. What then ? — Thou art as true a man 
As moves the human mass among ; 

As much a part of the great plan 
That with creation's dawn began 

As any of the throng. anonymous. 
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LESSON OIV. 



Ash'es, the remains of the human body. 
This term is thus applied because dead 
bodies were formerly burned. 

Cit'a-del, a fortress m or near a city, 
intended for its defense. 

CoRstf; a poetical word for corpse, 

Co-run'na, a seaport of Spain. 

En'sign^ the officer who carries the flag 
or ensign. 

In-ter'jient, (Latin *», in, and terra^ 
the earth,) burial. 

Knight, a title of honor in England. 
When knights ore spoken of Sir is 
prefixed to the whole name as. Sir 
John Moore ; when they are addressed 



generally only the Christian name is 
used, with Str prefixed; as, Sir Johi>. 
There are several orders of knights', as 
Knights of the Garter, Knights of the 
Bath, Knights of the Thistle, &c. 

Ma jor-Gen'er-al, a military ofiicer 
who commands a division,next in rank 
above a Brigadier-General. 

Ram'part, the earthen wall which sur- 
rounds a fortified place. 

Keck, to care, to heed. 

Shroud, dress of a dead person. 

Staff, the officers attached to the com- 
mander of an army, to assist him in 
carrying his plans mto execution. 



Pronunciation.— iS^roud 23, STi'glish 33, support' 26a, procured 16, heard 33, 
has^'ened 21, hol'lotced 6. 

BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

1. Sir John Moore was born in Glasgow, November 13, 1761. 
At the age of fifteen he entered the army as an ensign. He served 
in several wars, and became a major-general, and a Knight of the 
Bath. 

2. In October, 1808, he landed in Spain, at the head of an En- 
glish army, to assist the Spaniards in defending themselves against 
the French. He advanced some distance into the country, but meet- 
ing with little support from the Spaniards, he was obliged to retreat, 
and reached Corunna. Plis forces were embarking at that place when 
an attack was made, January 16, 1809, and Sir John was killed by 
a cannon-ball. 

3. He had often said that, if killed in battle, he wished to be buried 
where he fell. The body was removed at midnight to the citadel 

. of Corunna. A grave was there dug for him on the ramparts. No 
coffin could be procured, and the officers of his staff wrapped the 
body in a military cloak and buried it. 

4. The interment was hastened; for some firing was heard; and 
the officers feared that a serious attack might be made, and that they 
might not be permitted to pay him their last duty. 

5. Not a drum was beard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell-shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

6. We buried him darkly by dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And the lanterns dimly burning. 
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7. No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet, nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking liis rest, 
With ms martial cloak around him. 

8. Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

9. We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely milow. 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 
And we far away on the billow ! 

10. Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o*er his cold ashes upbraid him — 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

11. But half of our heavy task was done 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

12. Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left liim alone in his glory. WOLFE. 



l^ESSON CV. 



Al-le'vi-ate, to make light, to ease. 

Ap-pre-hxn'sion, fear^ dread, suspicion. 

De-spond'encie, absence of hope, dejec- 
tion of mind. 

Direct', to prescribe, to order, to in- 
struct 

Pi-vert', (Latin di^ apart^ aside, and 
verto, to turn,) to turn aside, to draw 
away. 



Im-pa'tient, (Latin tn, not, and potior, 
to boar, to endure,) not enduring, not 
bearing quietly, fretful. 

Mag'ni-ft, to make great, to exaggerate. 

Per-plex', to amharrass, bewil<fer, con- 
fuse. 

Re-an'i-mate, (Latin re, a^un, and ani- 
ma, life,) to restore to life ; to revive 
the spirits. 



Prosunciation.— TravV-ing 3*, con-sid'er-a-blo 3<7, f?<'ry 16, and 29. a-gainet' 33, ] ' 
pro-ceed'cd 2<Z, dis-con-tcnt' 1^, oc-ca'eion Ig-, dc part'ed 1, ch&r'i-ly 22, 
chcer'fiil-ness 22. 

MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 

1. Once upon a time, in a far-off country, a youth set out on a \ 

long journey. As he was traveling along upon a dusty road, he | 

became very much heated; and, having proceeded a considerable i 
distance, he grew fatigued, and at last angry and impatient. " Con 
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found this drist and heat!" said he; "I wonder why it must he so 
hot and dusty to-day, ji»t as I am obBged to travel over this road. 
Why, it is enot^h to melt an ox!" 

2. Thus con^feitniing of the heat and duet, the youth worked 
himself up mto a fury, m that he became hotter than ever; and it 
seemed as titiough he would be cfhoked by dust, heat, and vexation, i 
Just at this moment, a lively little woman, with bright blue eyes 
and ftaxen hair, stepped out from the road-side, and, joining the 
youth unasked, walked along witli hhnw The two' soon fell into 
conversation;^ and! the yo«iith's mind %emg diverted, in some degree, 
from hk trotibfes, he fi«gi>t l^e vexaticms which had before disti^bed 
him. 

3. Tasking eotm&d of his companion, he walked a little slower; 
avoided the deep sand in the* paAh^ and chose his way along the turf 
by the road^side; amused himself with thinking of something besides 
his toil; and thus he alleviated his cares, and mitigated the labors 
of his journey. 

4. After a while the little woman left the youth. With- a light- 
ened heart he proceeded on his way. He wished very much to get 
to & eevtain tavern, to lodge for the night; so he traveled late in the 
evenings At last it grew very dark, and the youth once more be- 
came impatient. "I wonder why it need be so dsArk just now," 
said he;: ^4t is as black as Egypt!" 

5. Thus talking to himself, and working his feelings up to a con- 
siderable pitch of discontent, he became careless,; and ran against a 
post by the road'-side. In an instant he fell to the ground, and as 
he was getting xxp, he heard the little woman by his side. 

6. '^N^ver mind, never mind!" said she; "it is pretty dark, but 
still w& can see well enough if we are careful and patient. This 
accident arose from your indulging your passions, which always tend 
to make us blind." Sajdng this, the little lady took the youth's hand, 
led him mto the middle of the path, and, directing him to be of good 
cheer, left him to proceed on his way. 

7. The youth had not gone far when he saw something before him, 
which seined- to be a mighty giant, standing by the road, and stretch- 
ing its long arms almost across the sky. He looked at it steadily for 
some time. At one moment it seemed to be a wind-mill, and then 
again it seemed to be a giant. He was a good deal perplexed, and, 
though his reason told him that it must be a> wind^mill, — for there 
are no giants- of such a size, — still his fears got t<he better of him^ 
and he stopped short in the road, afraid to proceed any farther. 

8. While he stood here, his teeth beginning to chatter with terror, 
he heard the voice of the Kttle woman close at his ear. No sooner 
did he hear her tones than his alarm vanished, and shame fbr his 
fears came over him. He immediately set forward, and, with the 
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woman at his side, he soon came close to the place where stood the 
occasion of his terror. There it was, an honest old wind-mill, 
standing perfectly still, and as little like a giant as possible! 

9. "You see," said the little woman, "how we get cheated when 
our reason is led astray by our apprehensions. Fear is always an 
unsafe guide, especially in the dark; for then it can turn {i wind-mill 
into a giant, or a bush into a ghost." 

10. Having said this, the lively woman departed, and the youth 
soon reached the town in which he was to lodge. At his inn he 
had a poor bed ; and this vexed him very much. While he lay upon 
it, fretting and keeping himself awake with his murmurs, he heard 
the little woman's voice; and there she was before him. "lie 
down," said she, — "lie down! — and instead of magnifying the evils 
of your condition, consider that thousands are worse off than you. 
Your bed is small and rather hard; but how many are there that 
have no bed at all!" 

11. Doing as he was bid, the youth lay down, closed his eyes, and 
was soon buried in sweet repose. The next morning, much refreshed, 
he arose and proceeded on his way. He traveled steadily till toward 
evening. Being then much fatigued, and finding the road exceed- 
ingly rough, he became discouraged. So he sat down by the way- 
side, and gave himself up to despair. 

12. While he sat here, bewailing his fate, the lively woman leaped 
out from some bushes, and placed herself before him. "Courage, 
courage, my friend!" said she, cheerily. "You have done a good 
day's work, and the place of rest for the night is near at hand. 
Then do not give way to despondence. Think not of the evils that 
you have suffered, or of those that lie before you ; reflect rather upon 
the good things in your condition. Remember how much you have 
done, and how little remains to do before sleep will restore strength 
to your limbs and courage to your heart." 

13. Saying this, the bright-eyed lady lifted the youth from the 
ground, and reanimated him by her voice. He then left her, and 
proceeded cheerfully on his way. Soon he reached the place where 
he was to sleep for the night; and here he was speedily buried in 
peaceful dreams. 

14. The next day the youth proceeded on his journey; and for 
several days he continued to pursue his way, until, at last, he had 
nearly reached the point to which he was bound. On every occasion 
when his courage had failed, when fatigue had oppressed him, or 
when difficulties had stared him in the face, the little lady of flaxen 
hair and bright blue eyes had come to his aid, and, chasing away his 
despondence, had given him new courage to proceed. As the youth 
came in sight of the city to which he was traveling she appeared 
once more, and addressed him for the last time. 
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15. As he was about to bid her farewell his heart smote him at 
the idea of parting with her forever. "My dear lady," said he, 
while he kissed her hand tenderly, "I owe you much more than my 
tongue can tell. You have watched over me in this long and 
tedious journey; you have lightened my burden, cheered my fetigues, 
chased away my fears, and given me courage in the place of despond- 
ence. Had it not been for you, I had long since lain down and died 
in the path, or had lingered in misery by the way. 

16. "Pray tell me your name; and oh, if it be possible, tell me 
the art by which you have taught me to conquer difficulties, to rise 
above doubt, to triumph over indolence, murmuring, and despond- 
ence I " The lady replied as toUows : — 

17. "Listen, youth, for I tell you an important secret. My name 
is Cheerfulness, and all my art lies in a single sentence — Always make 
the best of it." So saying, the lady departed, and was seen by the 
youth no more; but he now perceived the force of the lady's words, 
and practising accordingly, he soon possessed the great art of securing 
happiness, and of making himself agreeable to others. 



LESSON CVI. 



PuN'DiTf a learned man among the 

Hindoos. 
San'guine, (Latin sanguis, blood,) 

abounding with blood; warm, ardent. 
Stand'ard, a flag. 



Strick'en, struck, wounded. 
Un-bi'ased, free from any bias or par- 
tiality, impartial. 
Van^ the front, especially of an army. 
\Va'ri-ly, carefully, cautiously. 



Pronitnciation. — Chcer'ful 22, fear'ful 22, poV 1^, san'guine 24, swal'l^w 6. 

ALL'S FOR THE BEST. 

1. All's for the best, be sanguine and cheerful ; 
Trouble and sorrow are friends in disjruise ; 

Nothing but folly goes faithless and fearful ; 
Courage forever is happj' and wise. 

2. All's for the best,— if a man would but know it ; 
Providence wishes us all to. be blest ; 

This is no dream of the pundit or poet ; 
Heaven is gracious, and — all's for the best ! 

3. All's for the best ; set this on your standard, 
Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love, 

Who to die shores of de4>air may have wandered, 
A way-wearied swallow or heart-stricken dove. 

4. All's for the best ; be a man, but confiding ; 
Providence tenderly governs the rest. 

And the frail bark of his creature is guiding. 
Wisely and warily, all for the best tupper. 
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LESSON OVII, 



An'£C-doti, a short detached descrip- 
tion of an interestme incident. 

Fix, to make firm, to fasten. Often im- 
properly used instead of adjust^ put in 
order, repair ; as, " can you Jix that 
north window?" 

Plur'ht, a sudden blast, or shower, of 
short duration. 

NerVois, P3lating to the nerves; infa- 
miliar ^ng^a^e, having weak nervea, 
agitated by trifles. 



Sio-Nip'ic-ANT, having a meaning. 

Thir-mom'e-ter, an instrument for 
measuring heat, or temperature, tho 
mercury in it rising or falling as it is 
warmer or colder. 

Ze'ro, a cipher ; the point of a ther- 
mometer from which the degrees are 
numbered ; as, 0, 1, 2, 3, &c. Zero in 
our common thermometers is thirty- 
two degrees lower (colder) than t£o 
fireezing point of water. 



Pronunciation. — Show'cr-y 3^, p«t 33, them -selves' 1, win'doir 6, chat'ter-ing 3i, 

im-me'di-ate-ly 3c, reproof ' I, PebVu-a-ry 9, mit'tt'n 4r, shiv'er-ing 3A, 

Phira-del-phi-a 7, ve'Ai-cle 32c, Can'a-da 7. 

SIQNIPICANT ANECDOTES. 
1. The Great- Coat. 

1 . Tom Lackwit was about to journey from Philadelphia to Caaiada: 
in a stage-coach. It was the first of November, and a mild Indian 
summer day. As he was getting into the vehicle, his mother said, 
"Tom, you had better take your great- coat." "No, mother," said 
Tom, "I shall not want it." And away he went. 

2. For two or three days the weather was pleasant, and the traveler 
did very well without his great -coat. But at length the skies 
became black; the winds began to sigh and bellow in the woods; 
and finally flurries of snow fell like feathers over the hills. 

3. At the same time the air grew chill, and Tom, gathering him- 
self into one comer of the coach, his shoulders up to his ears, his 
heels drawn upward, and his hands between his knees, sat shivering, 
chattering, and musing upon his great- coat. 

4 "What a fool I was," said he, internally, "not to take my 
mother's advice! However, it is all too late. I must shiver here 
for a fortnight, night and day, and all because I did not bring a great- 
coat!" 



2. The Stobmy Day. 

1. It was a half- drizzly, half- showery day, such as is apt to put 
nervous people in a bad humor with themselves and every body else. 
Job Dodge sat brooding over the fire, immediately after breakfast. 
His wife addressed him as fbllovsrs: — "Mr. Dodge, can you not mend 
the latch of that front door to-day V "No," was the answer. 

2. " Well, can you not mend the handle of the water-pail? " " No." 
"Well, can you fix a handle to the broom?" "No." "Well, can 
you not put up some pins for the clothes in our chamber?" "No." 
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3. "Well, can you not repair that north window, so that the 
rain and snow will not drive in?" "No, no, no!" answered the 
husband, sharply. 

4. He then took his hat, and was on the point of leaving the house, 
when his wife, knowing that he was going to the tavern, where he 
would meet some of his wet- day companions, asked him kindly to 
stop a moment. 

5. She then got her bonnet and cloak, and said to her husband, 
"You are going to the tavern; — with your leave, I will go with 
you." The husband stared. "Yes," said the wife; "I may as well 
go as you. If you go, and waste the day, and tipple at the tavern, 
why should not I do the same? " 

6. Job felt the reproof. He shut the door, hung up his hat, got 
the hammer and nails, and did all his wife had requested; and sat 
down by his fire at night, a better and a happier man. Gentleness 
had conquered where angry words would have failed. 



3. The Boy and his Mittens. 

1. I WAS going roimd the comer of a church, some time in Feb- 
ruary. It was the morning of one of those days when the mercury 
in the thermometer was hovering about the chill point of zero. 
Streets, side-walks, trees were all sheeted in ice. 

2. I chanced to notice a small boy, standing with his back to 
the basement- wall of the church ; his cheeks glistening in the keen 
wind, the tears flowing down his face, and a kind of blubbering 
sound issuing &om between his chattering teeth. His little red han£ 
were bare, but in one of them he held a pair of mittens. He was 
the picture of distress and helplessness. 

3. I went up to him, and asked him why he was crying. " My 
fingers are cold," said he. "But why do you not put on your 
mittens? " said I. " Because my fingers are so cold," said he. " But 
cannotjQVi put them on?" said I. "Oh, yes, I can put them on," 
said the boy, "but it hurts." 

4. " JNIen are but children of a larger growth," thought I, This boy, 
rather than bear the slight pain of putting on his mittens, wiU run 
the risk of freezing his fingers ; in the same way do many men act 
in regard to matters of the deepest importance. Bather than bear a 
slight inconvenience, they will expose themselves to the greatest evils. 

5. When I see a man spending his time in idleness, with the pros- 
pect of certain misery, rather than make a little exertion to be 
industrious, I think of the boy and his mittens. A¥hen I see a man 
refusing to leave off tippling, because it is hard, I think of the boy 
and his mittens. 

14 
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LGSSON CVIII. 



Drear, diBina], gloomy. 
Pkii chamce', by chance, perhaps. 
Ri'vAL, a competitor, an antagonist. 
Ruo'dt, of a rwi color. 



Sad, gloomy, cheerleas. 
Sev'er, to oe parted. 
Wane, to be oiminished, to decrease, to 
decline. 



Prondnciatiok — Monn'tatn (monn'tin) Ic. «Arub 23. and 29, pioViered 17 and 18, 
bor'rotred 6, heav'en 4d, givVit id, to 'ward 266. 

THE RIVAL BUBBLES. — AN ALLEOORY. 

1. Two bubbles, on a mountain stream, 

Bezan their race one shining mom, 
And lightly, by the ruddy beam, 

Went dancing down 'mid shrub and thorn. 

2. The stream was narrow, wild, and lone, 

But ^yly dashed o'er mound and rock ; 
And brighter still the bubbles shone, 
As if they loved the whirling shocL 

S. Each leaf, and flower, and sunny ray 
Was pictured on them as they flew, 
And o'er their bosom seemed to play 
In lovelier forms and colors new. 

4. Thus on they went, and side by side 

They kept in sad and sunn^ weather ; 
And, rough or smooth the flowing tide, 
They brightest shone when close together. 

5. Nor did they dream that they could sever. 

That clouds could rise, or morning wane ; 
They loved, and thought that love forever 
Would bind them in its gentle chain. 

6. But soon the mountain slope was o'er, 

And 'mid new scenes the waters flowed ; 
And the two bubbles now no more 

With their first morning beauty glowed. 

7. They parted, and the sunny ray 

That from each other's love they borrowed, 
That made their dancing bosoms gay. 

While other bubbles round them sorrowed, — 

8. That ray was dimmed, and on the wind 

A shadow came, as if from heaven ; 
Yet on they flew, and sought to find 

From strife the bliss that love had given. 

9. They parted ; yet in sicht they kept, 

And rivals now the friends became ; 
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And if, perchance, the eddies swept 
Them close, they flashed with mune, — 

10. And fiercer forward seemed to bound, 
With the swifl ripple, toward the main ; 

And all the lesser bubbles round ^ 

Each sought to gather in its train. 

11. They strove, and, in the eager strife, 
Their morning friendship was forgot; 

And all the joys that sweeten life, — 
The rival bubbles knew tl^em not 

12. The leaves, the flowers, the grassy shore 
Were all neglected in the chase ; 

And in their bosoms now no more 
These forms of beauty found a place. 

13. But all was dim and drear within, 
And envy dwelt where love was known. 

And images of fear and sin 

Were traced where truth and pleasure shone. 

14. The clouds grew dark, the tide swelled high, 
And ^loom was o'er the waters flung; 

But, ridinff on the billows, nigh 
Each other now the bubbles swmng. 

15. Closer and closer still they rushed 
In anger o'er the roaring river ;•— 

They met, and, 'mid the waters crushed. 
The rival bubbles burst forever 1 



LESSON OIX. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



Refer to Caution 17. — Among the most difficalt words to pro- 
nounce with exactness and without affectation are words ending in 
ture. In practising the following exercises sound this termination 
full, regardless, for the time, of the sense and the accent. Thus read 
creature as if spelled creai'yure, and dwell on the last syllable, and 
even exaggerate the sound, so as to make it tell fully and roundly on 
the ear. There is no danger that you will not hereafter clip it enough. 

(1.) The creature acted, according to its nature. (2.) The pasture was Aill of 
vultures. (7.) He shows composure in his features. (4.) It was a beautifiil lec- 
ture. (5.) The hero in the picture is presented in a triumphant posture. (6.) The 
fields are clothed in verdure. (7.) The critics venture to assail a book with stric- 
tures. (8.) Future generations will bless the name of Washington. 



LESSON ex. 



Clkv'er, dexterous. Bkillftil, expert, in- 
li^euious. Ill the United Statea it is 
often used for good-natured^ well-dis- 
posed. * 

DEG-RA-DA'Tioy, (Latin </<*, from, and 
grcuLuSy degree,) the state of being 
removed from an honorable position, 
disgrace. 

Fag, to drudge, to hibor to weariness. 

Jog'gle, to snake by d nlight push. 

Pos'iTivE, confident, fully assured. 



Equiv-o-ca'tiow, the use of languafje 
that may Iiave a double signification, 
with the intention of deceiving, shuf- 
fling. 

Sum, the aggregate of two or more num- 
bers ; a problem in arithmetic. p/o/>c//y 
applicable to addition only, but colto- 
quially applied to all arithmetical 
problems. 

ScuAPE, a low word for dijficuliy^ 
trouble. 



Prosu.'»ciation. — Lia/'encd 21, of/'en er 21, mistake' 1, roVl-ly 3a, rr-joic'ing 1, 
got 33, con-sid'er-a-ble 3^, nat'u-raMy 3a, tim'i^ 1, sud'deAt ^d, ^ 

JOHN STEADY AND PETER SLY. —A DIALOGUE. 

Feter. IIo, John, do not stumble over that log! It is not a good 
plan to studj lessons as you go to school. 

John, It is not; but I am in such a scrape! 

p. Wliat is the matter? 

J, Why, I believe I have got the wrong lesson. 

P, I guess not. I^et me see; where did you begin? 

J. Here, at the top of the page; and I learned over three leaves, 
down to the end of the chapter. 

P. Well, that is all right. 

J, Are you sure? 

P, Certain as can be. 

J. Well, now, I am half-glad and half -sorry. Only think ; poor 
George Gracie has been getting the wrong lesson. I came by his 
window, and there he was, fagging away, and when we came to talk 
about it we found we had been studying in different places. . But 
he was so sure he was right that I thought I must be wrong. 

P, I know it, I know all about it. 

J. Why! did you tell him wrong? 

P. No, no; I never tell a lie, you know. But, yesterday, when 
the master gave out the lesson, George was helping little Timothy 
Dummy to do a sum ; so he only listened with one ear, and the 
consequence was he misunderstood what the master said; and then 
he began groaning about such a hard lesson, as we were going home; 
I laughing to myself all the time. 

J. What! did you find out his blunder and not set him right? 
- P. Set him right? Not I. I scolded about the hard lesson, too. 

J\ There, that is the reason he is so positive. He said you had 
learned the same lesson he had. 

P. J5ub I never told him so ; I only let him think so. 

J, Ah, Peter, do you think that is right? 
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P. To be sure it is. Do you not know he is at the head of the 
class, and I am next; and if I get him down to-day, I am sure of 
the medal? A poor chance I should have had, if he had not made 
such a blunder. 

J". Lucky for you, but very unlucky for him; and I must say, I 
do not call it fair behavior in you, Peter Sly. 

P. I do not care what you call it, John. It is none of your busi- 
ness, so far as I can see. Let every one look out for himself, and the 
sharpest will be the best off. 

J, Not in the end, Peter. You are in at the great end of the 
horn, now; for, by one trick or another, you are almost alwa3rs 
above the rest of us. But if you do not come out at the little end, 
and come out pretty small, too, I am mistaken, that is all. Here 
comes poor George, and I will spoil your trick, Mr. Peter. 

P. That you may, now, as soon as you ^ease. If he can get the 
right lesson, decently, in half an hour, he is the eighth wonder of 
the world. I shall have him down, I am sure of that. 
{Enter George G^-aciie.] 

J, Here, George, stop a minute; here is bad news for you. 

George. What is the matter! No school to-day? 

«7. School enough for you, I fancy. You have been getting the 
wrong lesson, after aJL 

(7. Oh, John, John! do not tell me so! 

J". It is true! and the sneaking fellow that sits whittling a stick, 
and looks so pleased — he knew it yesterday, and would not^ell you. 

G. Oh, Peter! how could you do sol 

P. Easily enough. I do not see that I am under obligation to help 
you to keep at the head of the class, when I am the next. 

G, But you know you deceived me, Peter. I think it would have 
been but kind and fair to tell me my mistake, as soon as you found 
it out; but, instead of that, you said things that made me quite sure 
I was right about the lesson. 

P. But I did not tell you so ; you cannot say I told you so. Nobody 
ever caught me in a lie. 

J. But you vM lie; — you will come to that yet, if you go on so. 

P. Take care what you say, sir! . 
4 G, Come, come, John; do not quarrel with him. He will get the 
medal now, and it is a cruel thing, too; for I sat up till eleven 
o'clock last night, studying; and he knew that my father was coming 
home from Washington to-night, and how anxious I was to have the 
medal. But it cannot be helped now. 

P. Poor fellow! don't cry! I declare, there are great tears in his 
eyes. Now, it is a pity, really! . 

/. For shame, Peter Sly, to laugh at him. You are a selfish, 
mean fellow; and every boy in school thinks so. 
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G, Come, John; I must go and study my lesson as well as I can. 
I would rather be at the foot of the class than take such an advan- 
tage of any body. [Qeorge goes ovtJ] 

P, The more fool you! Now, he will be in such a fluster that 
he will be sure to miss in the very first sentence. 

J, There is the master, coming over the hill; now, if I should 
just step up to him, and tell him the whole story 1 

P» You know better than to do that. You know he never en- 
courages talebearers. 

J. I know that very well; and I would almost as soon be a cheat 
as a teU-tale; but the master will find you out yet, without any body's 
help; and that will be a day of rejoicing to the whole schooL There 
is not a fellow in it that does not scorn you, Peter Sly. 

P, And who cares, so long as the master— 

J. Do not be quite so sure about the master, either; he never says 
much till he is ready. But I have seen him looking pretty sharply 
at you, over his spectacles, in the midst of some of your clever tricks. 
He will fetch you up one of tliese days, when you little think of it. 
I wish yon much joy of your medal, Mr. Peter Sly. You got to the 
head of the class last week un&irly; and if your medal weighed as 
much as your conscience ought, I think it would break your neck. 
[Peter sits whittling and humming a tune,'] 

P. Let me see. I am quite sure of the medal in this class; but 
there is the writing. John Steady is the only boy I am a&aid of. 
If I could hire Timothy Dummy to pester him, and joggle his desk 
till he gets angry, I should be pretty sure of that, too. 
[Enter the fnaster, taking oiU his uxUchJ] 

Master. It wants twenty minutes of nine. Peter Sly, come to 
me. I wish to have some conversation with you before we go into 
school. 

P. Yes, sir — What nowt He looks rather black. [A»dei\ 

M. For what purpose do you imagine I bestow medals, once a 
week, on the best of my scholars? 

P. To make the boys study, I believe, sir. 

M, And why do I wish them to study? 

P. Why, to please their parents, I suppose, sir. 

M. I wish them to study for the very same reason that their par- 
ents do — that they may get knowledge. I have suspected for ; 
some time that you labor under a considerable mistake about these 
matters. You take gi'eat pleasure, I presume, in wearing home that 
piece of silver hanging round your neck, and your mother takes 
pleasure in seeing it. 
»P. Yes, sir; she does. 

M. And why? What does the medal say to herl Of what is it 
a sign? 
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p. Why, that I am the best scholar in my class. 

M, Is that what it says? I think it only shows that you have 
been at the head of the class oftener during the week than any 
other boy. 

P. Well, sir, then, of course, she must think me the best scholar. 

M, She would naturally think so; for so it ought to be. But 
you know, Peter Sly, and I know, that a boy who has no sense of 
honor, no generous feelings, no strictness of principle, may get to 
the head of his class, and get medals for a time, without being the 
best scholar. You know how such a thing can be accomplished, do 
you not? an3 how the medal may be made to tell a felsehood at 
home? [Peter hangs his head in silence.'] 

Shall I tell you how I have seen it done? By base tricks; by 
purposely leading others into mistakes; by taking advantage of every 
slip of the tongue; by trying to confuse a boy who knows his lesson 
sufficiently well, but is timid ; by equivocations little short of false- 
hoods, and the forerunners of unblushing lies. 

Now, sir, a boy who does these things is so weak-minded that he 
cannot see the proper use of medals, and thinks he is sent here to 
get medals, instead of being sent to gain knowledge to prepare him 
for active life; and under this mistake he goes to work for the 
empty sign, instead of the thing itself. 

That shows folly. Then he becomes so intent on his object as to 
care not by what unjustifiable means he obtains it. That shows 
wickedness, — want of principle. Have I any boy in my school of 
this description? 

P, Yes, sir; but forgive me! I did not think you ever observed it. 

M. The artful are very apt to believe themselves more successful 
than they really are. So you concluded you had deceived me, as 
well as wronged your companions! Your tears are unavailing, if 
by them you think I shall be persuaded to drop the subject here. 
You raupt be publicly disgraced. 

P. What, sir! when I have not told a lie! 

M, Peter! you have not spent a day in perfect truth for weeks. 
I have watched you in silence and closely for the last month, and 
I am satisfied that you have not merely yielded occasionally to a 
sudden temptation, but that deception is an habitual thing with you; 
that through life you will endeavor to make your way by low 
knavery, if I da not root the mean vice out of you. 

Rest assured, your Maker looks on your heart as that of a liar. 
Go into school; and a& I am convinced, from reflecting on several 
circumstances which took place, that you had no just claim to the 
very medal you now wear, take your place at the foot of your class. 
The reasons of your degradation shall be explained in presence of 
all the pupils! 
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L.ESSON CXI. 



Boom'ino, making a hollow roar. 
Gai/lant, bravo, high-spirited. 
Mag-a-zine', a close room in a ship of 
war, in which the gunpowder is kept. 



Pen'kon, a small flag or streamer. 
Shroud, part of a ship's rigging. 
Un-con'scious, without thought of. 
Wueath'ing, entwining, encircling. 



Pronunciation. — Tro men'^i^wia 32a, creat'Mrc 17 and 18, Ca sa-bi-an'ca (cah-sah- 
be-an'cah^ 7, bum'i;*^ 12, Oeaw'ti-ful 10, he-ro'ic 1. 

CASABIANCA. 

1. The battle oftheNile,betweentheFrench and the British ships, 
took place August 1, 1798. The Orient was the largest of the 
French ships, carrying 120 guns, and was commanded by Casabianca. 

2. During the battle the Orient was discovered to be on fire. 
The fire spread with Mghtful rapidity, and the masts and rigging 
wore soon wrapped in flames. As the fire approached the magazine 
many jumped overboard and were taken into the English ships. But 
the poet errs in supposing that all took to flight. 

3. The captain's son, a boy ten or twelve years of age, was among 
those who remained on board the burning ship. His father had 
been mortally wounded. According to some accounts, the boy did 
not know this; others say he embraced his dying father, and bound 
him to a mast which floated off with him. 

4. The flames continued to spread, till at last the ship blew up 
with an explosion so tremendous that every ship in the fleets was 
shaken to its center. The firing on both sides ceased. For a time 
there was an awful silence, which, after a minute or two, was broken 
by the splash of the fragments of the vessel, as they fell from the 
immense height to which they had been thrown. 

5. The boy stood on thft burning deck, whence all but him had fled ; 
The flames that lit the battle's wreck shone round him o'er the d^. 
Yet beautiful and bright he stood, as born to rule the storm ; 

A creature of heroic blood, a brave, though childlike form. 

6. The flames rolled on — he would not go without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below, his voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud : — " Say, father, say, if yet my task is done." 
He knew not that the chieftain lay unconscious of his son. 

7. " Speak, father ! " once again he cried, " if I may yet be gone ! " 
And but the booming shots replied, and fast the flames rolled on. 
Upon liis brow he felt their breath, and in his waving hair. 

And looked from that lone post of death in still, yet brave despair; — 

8. And shouted but once more aloud, " My father, must I stay ? " 
^Vhile o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, the wreathing fires made way. 
They wrapped the ship in splendor wild ; they caught the flag on high. 
And streamed above the gallant child, like banners in the sky. 



I 
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9. There came a burst of thunder sound ; — the boy — Oh, where was he ? 
Ask of the winds that far around with fragments strewed the sea — 
With mast and helm and pennon fair, tliat well had borne their part;-^ 
But the noblest thing that perished there was that young, faithful heart I 

HEMANS. 



LESSON CXII. 



A-droit', dexterous^ skillfal. 
An-tic'i-pate, (Latin ara/e, before, and 

cajnOf to take,) to take beforehand, to 

enjoy in expectation. 
Block-ads', the shutting up of a place 

by Burronnding it with hostile troops 

or ships. 
Bru'in, a name given to a bear. 
Ban'ter, to rally, to joke, to ridicule. 
Cak-niVo-rous, living on flesh. 
Fast'ness, a stronghold, a place not 
■ easily accessible. 



In-vul-nsr-a-bil'i-tt, incapability of 

being wounded. 
Lurk, to hide, to keep concealed. 
Pique, (pronounced peek^) to provoke, 

to fret. 
Post, a military station, a place where 

soldiers are stationed. 
Rig'or-ous-ly, in a rigorous manner, 

strictly. 
Wa'ri-lt, cautiously. 
Var'mint, a vulgar term of contempt 

for wild beasts. 



Pronunciation,— Pur-»tte' 16 and 19, fB.\Ven 4i, rm7'le-ry 33, tre-men'<2o«« 32a, 

pic'^ured 17 and 18, ven'^ur-in^i: 17 and 18, men' ace ^66, hiti'eous 18, 

po«^«)29, fore'headSS. 

THE GRIZZLY-BEAR. 

1. The grizzly-bear is the most formidable quadruped of our con- 
tinent. He is the favorite theme of the hunters of the far west, 
who describe him as equal in size to a common cow, and of prodig- 
ious strength. He makes battle,if assailed, and, if pressed by hunger, 
is often the assailant. 

2. If wounded, he becomes furious, and will pursue the hunter. 
His speed exceeds that of a man, but is inferior to that of a horse. 
In attacking, he rears on his hind legs, and springs the length of 
his body. His terrific claws are sometimes nine inches in length, and i 
tear every thing before them. Woe to horse or rider that comes ' 
within their sweep ! 

d. The grizzly-bear was once frequent on the Missouri and in the 
lower country; but, like some of the broken tribes of the prairies, 
he has gradually faUen back before his enemies, and is now chiefly 
to be found in the upland regions, or rugged fastnesses, like those of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

4. Here he lurks in caverns, or holes which he has dug in the 
sides of hills, or under the roots and trunks of fallen trees. like 
the common bear, he is fond of fruits and meats and roots, the 
latter of which he will dig up with his fore claws. He is carnivo- 
rous, also, and will even attack and conquer the lordly buffalo, drag- 
ging the huge carcass to the neighborhood of his den, that he may 
prey upon it at his leisure. 



15 
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5. The hunters, both white and red men, consider this the most 
heroic game. They prefer to hunt him on horseback, and will 
venture so near as sometimes to singe his hair with the Hash of the 
rifle. The hunter, however, must be an experienced hand, and know 
where to aim at a vital part ; for, of all qiuidrupeds, the grizzly-bear 
is the most difiicult to be killed. He will receive repeated wounds 
witliout flinching, and rarely is a shot mortal, unless through the 
head or the heart. 

6. That the dangers to be apprehended are not imaginary may 
be gathered from the following account. Among the hired men of 
a hunting expedition was WiUiam Cannon, who had been a soldier 
at one of the frontier posts. He was an inexperienced hunter and a 
poor shot, for which he was much bantered by his more adroit com-^ 
rades. Piqued at their raillery, he had been practising ever since he 
joined the expedition, but without success. 

7. In the course of the present aflemoon he went forth by him- 
self to take a lesson in shooting, and, to . his great delight, had the 
good fortune to kill a buffalo. As he was a considerable distance 
from the camp, he cut out the tongue and some of the choice bits, 
made tliem into a parcel, and, slinging them over his shoulders by a 
strap passed round his forehead, set out all glorious for the camp, 
anticipating a triumph over his brother-hunters. 

8. In passing through a narrow ravine he heard a noise behind 
him, and, looking round, beheld, to his dismay, a grizzly-bear in full 
pursuit, apparently attracted by the scent of the meat. - Cannon 
had heard so much of the invulnerability of this tremendous animal 
that he never attemped to fire, but, slipping the strap fix>m his fore- 
head, let go the buffalo meat, and ran for his life. The bear did not 
stop to regale himself with the game, but kept on after the hunter. 

9. He had nearly overtaken him, when Cannon reached a tree, 
and, throwing down his rifle, scrambled up it. The next instant 
Bruin was at the foot of the tree; but, as this species of bear does 
not climb, he contented himself with turning the chase into a block- 
ade. Night came on. In the darkness Cannon could not perceive 

^whether or not the enemy maintained his station; but his fears 
pictured him rigorously mounting guard. He passed the night, 
therefore, in the tree, a prey to dismal fancies. 

10. In the morning the bear was gone. Cannon warily descended 
the tree, picked up his gun, and made the best of his way back to 
the camp, without venturing to look after his buffalo-meat. 

11. While on this theme, we will add another anecdote of an 
adventure with a grizzly-bear, told of John Day, the Kentucky hunter, 
which happened at a different period from the preceding events. 

12. Day was hunting in company with a lively and pleasant young 
fellow, who was a great favorite with the veteran, but whose vivac- 
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ity he had continually to keep in check. They were in search of 
deer, when suddenly a huge grizzly-bear emerged from a thicket about 
thirty yards distant, rearing upon his hind legs with a terrific growl, 
and displaying a hideous array of teeth and claws. 

13. The rifle of the young man was leveled in an instant; but 
John Day's iron hand was as quickly upon his arm. " Be quiet, 

5 boy! be quiet!" ^Eclaimed the hunter between his teeth, and with- 
; out turning his eyes from the bear. They remained motionless. The 
J monster regarded them for a time; then, lowering himself on his fore 
paws, slowly withdrew. 

14. He had not gone many paces before he again turned, raised 
himself on his hind legs, and repeated his menace. Day's hand was 
still on the arm of his young comptinion ; he again pressed it hard, 
and kept repeating between his teeth, "Quiet, boy! keep quiet! 
keep quiet ! " though the latter had not made a move since the first 
prohibition. The bear again lowered himself on all foura, retreated 
some twenty yards farther, and agiiin turned, reared, showed his 
teeth, and growled. 

15. This third menace was too much for the game-spirit of John 
Day. "I can stand this no longer! " he exclaimed; and in an in- 
stant a ball from his rifle whizzed into the foe. The wound was not 
mortal; but luckily it dismayed, instead of enraging, the animal, 
and he retreated into the thicket. 

16. Day's young companion reproached him for not practicing 
the caution which he enjoined upon others. " Why, boy," replied 
the veteran, " caution is caution; but one must not put up with too 
much, even from a bear. Would you have me suffer myself to be 
bullied all day by a varmintl " 



LESSON OXIII. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



Eefer to Caution 18. — When the letter d is followed by «, or 
a vowel of similar sound, it is a very common error to sound the d 
like// thus a-dieu' is sounded a-jew'. So also t is sounded Hke ch; 
thus feaJt'ure is sounded fea'chur. Be on your guard against these 
barbarisms. But soVdier is properly pronounced soh'jur. 

(1.) The Indians were conquered. (2.) The fields are olofl\ed with verdure. (3.) 
Her features are beautiful. (4.) The duke paid the money due the Jew before the 
dew was off the ground ; and the Jew, having duly acknowledged it, said adieu to 
the duke forever. (5.) The duel was a hideous business. (6.) All nature cries 
aloud. (7.) A tremendous and stupendous explosion defaced its beauteous features. 
(8.) Washington was virtuous. 
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LESSON CXIV. 



Pil'tkr, to leak through. 

Kel'ter, order, proper state. 

Plt, to work. 

Neioh'bor, (from ntgh and boor, which 



originally meant a fanner,— -a nigh 
boot.,) one who lives near to another. 
Wight, a person. Kow used only in 
irony or slight contempt 



Pronunciation. —Liv'»»v 12, ev'er-y 36, and 29, thnn'der-storm 9, neighlwrs 9 




THE TWO WINDMILLS.— A FABLE. 

1. Two neighbors* living on a hill, 
Had each — and side by side — a mill. 
The one was Jones, — a thrifty wight, — 
Whose mill in every wind went right 

2. The storm and tempest vainly spent 
Their rage upon it — round it went ! 
E*en when the summer breeze was light 
The whirling wings performed their flight ; 
And hence a village saying rose — 
*' As sure as Jones*s mill it goes,^ 

8. Not so with neighbor Smith's, close by ; 
Full half the time it would not ply : 
Save only when the wind was west. 
Just like a post it stood at rest. 

4. By every tempest it was battered. 

By every thunderstorm 'twas shattered ; 
Through many a rent the rain di<l filter ; 
And, fair or foul, 'twas out of kelter ; 
And thus the saying came at last — 
" Smith's mill is made for folks that fast," 
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5. Now, wbo can read this riddle right ? 
Two mills are standing on one bight — 
One whirling brisk whatever the weathefi 
The other idle weeks together I 

6. Come, gentle reader, lend thine ear, 
And thou the simple truth shalt hear ; 
And mark, — for here the moral lurks, — 
Smith held to faith, but not to works ; 
While Jones believed in both, and so, 
By faith and practice, made it go I 

7. Smith prayed, and straight sent in his bill, 
Expecting Heaven to tend his mill ; 
And grumbled sore whene'er he found 
That wheels ungreased would not go round. 

8. Not so with Jones ; for, though as prayerful, 
To grease his wheels he e'er was careful, 
And healed, with ready stitch, each rent 
That ruthless time or tempest sent ; 

And thus by works his faith expressed: — 
Good neighbor Jones by Heaven was blessed. 



LESSON OXV. 



Ath-let'ic, strong, robust, vigorous.^ 

CiR-cu'i-Tous, going roiftid in a circuit, 
not direct 

Dale, alow place between hills, a val- 
ley. 

De-8patch', to send away. 

Des ti-na'tion, the intended place. 

Glade, a clear preen space in a wood; 
an opening: made through a wood by 
loppmff off the branched of the trees. 

In-ured , accustomed, hardened by use. 

Lo co-mo'tive, (Latin lociin, place, and 
moveo, to move,) moving from place to 



place. Locomotive engine^ or simply 
locomotive, an engine for moving rail- 
road cars. 

Mood't, pensive, grave. 

Pre-mon i-tory, giving previous warn- 
ing or notice. 

Tel^e-graph, (from two Greek words 
meaning at a distance and to wr^te^ 
an instrument for conveying intelli- 
gence by signals. ThQdectro-mtigTietic 
telegraph is an apparatus for convey- 
ing intelligence by the electric fluid 
pajssing from place to place by wires. 



Pronunciation.— Fam't-ly 3r, light'niw^ 12, cow-menc'es 1^, hund'red 11, 

haw/tts 20, crt-gaged' 1, bade 33, ide'a ^6^.^ beat'ey* 4d, 

pur sued' 10 and 19, a-mvsed' 16, lud'ian 18. 

A LONG TIME AGO. 

1. In this age of steamboats, locomotives, and lightning-telegraphs, 
it is not easy to conceive the difficulties of traveling and communi- 
cating intelligence a century and a half ago. A l^nd, which has 
its origin in truth, has come down to us, and may serve to show the 
state of things at the period to which we refer. 

2. At that time there lived in Boston a merchant by the name 
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of Green. He had no family, except an onlj daughter named 
Alice ; and she, at the period when our story commences, was stay- 
ing with an aunt, at Norwich, in Connecticut, a distance of about 
one hundred miles, by the common course of travel. 

3. It was late in November, when Mr. Green was suddenly called 
to go to England; and, as he desired to take his daughter with him, 
a letter was despatched by po9t to the aunt, at Norwich, to have 
little Alice sent on to Boston as speedily as possible. 

4. The mail at that time was carried on horseback ; and at the 
end of five days the epistle above mentioned reached its destination. 
The season was uncommonly cold ; and winter, with bitter blasts, 
and premonitory flurries of snow, had already set in. How, then, 

I in the absence of all public conveyances, was Alice Green to be 
i transported a hundred miles 1 

\ 5. Various plans were proposed, discussed, and abandoned. Noth- 
> ing better could be devised than to commit the child to a stout 
} Indian, named Uncas, belonging to the Mohegan tribe, which still 
lingered in considerable numbers around their original haunts, in 
the vicinity of Norwich. He was known to be faithful, athletic, 
and inured to toil and exposure. 

6. Uncas was therefore engaged to undertake the task ; and at a 
time appointed Alice was committed to his care. It was a chill 
morning about the first of December. The thin gray clouds ob- 
scured the sky ; the air was keen and biting : and here and there a 
small, round flake of snow fell softly to the earth. 

7. Aunt Green kissed Alice heartily, bade her be of good cheer, 
stuffed her bag with gingerbread, saw her snug on old Uncas's back, 
tucked his blanket close around her, pulled the fur of her cap over 
her ears, and, shedding a few tears, saw her depart. 

8. Uncas had no idea of taking the beaten path — it was too cir- 
cuitous for him. Striking into the fields, he took a straight line for 

i Boston, and pursued his way across hill and dale, through forest and 
glade, as these might chance to lie in his way. 

9. The snow soon began to fall, and the earth was speedily car- 
peted with it. But this did not disturb either Uncas or his charge. 
He strode on at a measured pace, and Alice amused herself with the 
new objects that met her sight. After a time she slept; and thus 
the day passed by. At night they found shelter at an Indian hut, 
where the little girl slept soundly upon a bed of bear-skins. 

10. Early the next morning they departed upon their journey. 
But now the storm was raging in good earnest. The air was filled 
with myriads of snow-flakes, which the sharp blast dashed in drifts 
and eddies along the earth. The wind was in the fac« of the trav- 
elers, and such was the arrow-like swiftness of the snow that it 

V fell upon the face like driving hail. I 
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11. Uncas heeded not thig for himself. Seeing that Alice was 
protected from the storm, he bent to the gale, and pushed on a«» 
sturdily and steadily as if it had been a dead calm. Hour after hour 
he marched silently forward, the snow increasing at every step, and 
the woods rocking and roaring in the tempest. 

12. All around was desolate. Every sign of vegetable life was 
buried in the sno\^y winding-sheet ; not a bird was heard or seen ; 
even the hardy squirrel, that so gaily bides the winter blast, was 
snug in his retreat. No house of man was near. The deep forest 
spread around on eveiy side. No path guided the footsteps of the 
travelers. 

13. Thus unaided, unsupported, the dark and moody man pursued 
his way. Alice had fallen asleep; for even in such circumstances, 
sleep comes to soothe the heart of childhood. On strode Uncas 
with that settled look of endurance, that serious, melancholy, mys- 
terious aspect which marks his race, and which seems imprinted by 
communion with the rock and the forest, the river and the mountain, 
the cataract and the thunderbolt. 

14. The day passed, and night at length came. Plowing his way 
through the snow, now nearly up to his waist, the Indian turned a 
little from his course, and, as if familiar with the place, laid down 

^VV\/%/V^«M/V^%^'^%^/VVV^VVVVVVVV«^/VV\^^/VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV^<V%/Vi^'VV%/«>VV%/VV%/\/V«/V«^<« 
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BixR, a duriage for conveying the dead. 
Board, a table. 
Fks'tal, pertaining to a feast 
Lan'ouid, flagging, drooping, weary. 



Part, to go away, to depart 

Shrine, a case in whicn sacred things 

are deposited ; an altar. 
TuRP, sod. 
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his chai^ at the mouth of a cave. Thej entered ; a lire wa« lighted, 
and the meal was eaten. The blanket was spread, Alice went to 
sleep, and the Indian watched bj her side. 

15. The morning came. The day was &ir, but the snow was so 
deep as to render it difficult to proceed. Uncas, however, did not 
hesitate. As if no obstacle were in his way, with Alice mounted 
on his shoulders, he set forward, and, with long and laborious strides, 
advanced on his journey. Night brought him to a white man's 
dwelling, where the Indian and his precious burden were kindly 
entertained. 

16. On the fifth day after his departure, the faithful Indian reached 
Boston, and safely delivered Alice into the arms of her &ther« He 
was amply rewarded, and speedily set out on his return. 

17. Such was a journey, in New*England, of a hundred miles, a 
hundred and fifly years ago!— a journey which at this day, by means 
of a rail-road, can be accomplished in four hours! 



PROiruirciATioN. — Shak'en 4<2, languid 24, <Arine 23, hearth 33, an-otfa'er S27a. 

BRING FLOWERS. 

i. Bring flowers, young flowers, for the festal board, 
To wreath the cup ere the wine is poured ! 
Bring flowers I they are springing m wood and vale ; 
Their breath floats out on the southern gale ; 
And the torch of the sunbeam hath waked the rose, 
To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. 

2. Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror's path I 
He lubth shaken thrones with his stormy wrath; 
He comes with the spoils of nations back ; 
The vines lie crushed in his chariot's track ; 
The turf looks red where he won the day — 
Bring flowers to die in the conqueror's way. 

8. Bring flowers to the captive's lonely cell ! 
They have tales of the joyous woods to tell ; 
Of the free blue streams, and the glowing sky, 
And the bright world shut from his languid eye ; 
They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours. 
And* the dream of his you& — bring him flowers, wild flowers. ; 

4 ^'\^^/VVVVV^V»^VVVVVVVVVVV^/VVVVVVVVV^^/VVVVV»^/VWW%/WV»/V%<%^/»^/WWWVWWWV^^^^A)V%^^^ 
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4. Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bri^e to wear I 
Tbe^ were born to blush in her shining hair: 
She is leaving the home of her childhood's mirth; 
She hath bid farewell to her father's hearth ; 
Her place is now by another's side — 

Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride. 

5. Bring flowers, pale flowers, o'er the bier to shed, m 
A crown for the brow of the early dead I 

For this through its leaves hath the white rose burst • 
For this in the woods was the violet nursed ; 
Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, 
They are love's last gift — bring ye flowers, pale flowers. 

6. Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in prayer I 
They are nature's ofiering ; their place is there ; 
They speak of hope to the faidting heart ; 

With a voice of promise they come and depart ; 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours ; 

They break forth in glory — bring flowers, bright flowers. 

HEMANS. 
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Di-visb', to contrive, to plan. 
Lu'min-a-ry, any body that gives light ; 

the great luminary is the sun. 
Mag'is-trate, a public civil officer. 
Prb'vi-ouS| going before in timoi prior. 



Sol'ace, to comfort to cheer. 

So-Lic'i-TUDE, anxiety. 

Tamper, a small wax candle, a small 

light. 
TRAN^quiL, quiet, calm, peacefuL 



PR05UNCIATI05.— &^u-pe'ri-or 16 and 19, pur-ff/its' 16 and 19, bns'/le 21, 
glim'mer-ing 3^, 8ora-cingS7a, his'to-ry 3i. 

WASHINGTON IN RETIREMENT. 

1. Therb is no part of Washington's career which commands 
more admiration than his private life after he had retired fi-om the 
presidency of the United States. Having served his country as a 
soldier and a chief magistrate, he had yet something to do, — to set 
a great and noble example in the surrender of power and personal 
ambition. The following passages wiU show that in this, as in every 
thing else, he seems to be superior to almost all other men. 

2. Being established again at Mount Vernon, and freed from pub- 
lic toils and cares, Washington returned to the same habits of life 
and the same pursuits that he had always practiced at that place. 
In writing to a friend, a few weeks afler his return, he said that he 
began his daily course with the rising of the sun, and first made 
preparations for the business of the day. 

3. ^^ By the time I have accomplished these matters," he adds, 
" break^t is ready. This being over, I mount my horse and ride 
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round my farms, which employs me until it is time to dress for dinner ; 
at which I rarely miss seeing strange faces, come, as they say, out 
of respect for me. 

4. "The usual time of sitting at table, a walk, and tea, bring me 
within the dawn of candle-light ; previous to which, if not prevented 
by company, I resolve that, as soon as the glimmering taper supplies 
tl0 place of the great luminary, I will retire to my writing-table, 
and reply to the letters I have received. This history of a day will 
serve for a year." 

5. And in this manner a year passed away, and with no other 
variety than that of the change of visitors, who came from all parts 
to pay their respects or gratify their curiosity. 

6. The feelings of Washington on being relieved from the solici- 
tude and burdens of office were forcibly expressed in letters to his 
friends. "At length," said he, in writing to Lafayette, "I have be- 
come a private citizen on the banks of the Potomac. 

7. " Under the shadow of my own vine and fig-tree, free from the 
bustle of a camp, and the busy scenes of public life, I am solacing 
myself with those tranquil enjoyments of which the soldier, who is 
ever in pursuit of fame, the statesman, whose watchful days and 
sleepless nights are spent in devising schemes to promote the welfare 
of his own, perhaps the ruin of other countries — as if this globe were 
insufficient for us all — and the courtier, who is always watching the 
countenance of his prince, in hopes of catching a gracious smile, can 
have very little conception. 

8. " I have not only reth-ed from all public employments, but I am 
retiring within myself, and shall be able to view the solitary walk, 
and tread the paths of private life, with heartfelt satisfaction. En- 
vious of none, I am determined to be pleased with alL" 



LESSON OXVIII. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



Refer to Cautiox 19. — When the consonant 5 is followed by w, 
avoid giving to 5 the soiind of sA, as when suit is pronounced s/wot. 
But note the exceptions mentioned in the caution — and also that in 
u'sualy 8 should have the sound of zh. 

(1.) I assume the debt (2.) Resume the argument. (3.) Be not presunung. 
(4 ) The fire consumed it. (5.) That is a suitable offer. (6.) God is supreme. 
(7.) Be superior to superstition (8.) *' The rooms, Madam, do not exactly suit 
me."—" Then, Sir," she replied, ** you may gro and shoot yourself elsewhere." (9.; 
But suicide did not suit me either. (10.) The sugar is consumed. (11.) A super- 
fluous suture may ensue. (12.) The suitor, though superb, was supine. 



I 
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^ Ag'o-nt, the pangs of death. 
][ Bke'tlikg, jutting out, hanging over. 
' Corse, a dead body ; a poetical word for 
corpse. 
Gam BOL, a skipping about in frolic, 

sport. 
Hov'br, to hang fluttering in the air 
overhead. 



Pat/lid, pale, wan. 

Riv'en, split, divided by violence. 

Sev'er, to divide, to part, to force asun- 
der. 

Surge, a swelling sea, a rising billow. 

Whirl, a turning with rapidity, any 
thing that turns rapidlv. 

Wil'dekkd, lost, bewildered. 



Pronunciation. — QuivVr-ing 3^, storm 9, lis^'cned 21, vMch 33, f^rrre'head 33, 
rc-veal' 1, con-ceal' 1^, and yy, fear'ful 22, riv'c» 4rf, hov'er 33. 




THE SEA-BIRD. 

1. Far, far o'er the deep is my island-throne, 
Where the sea-gull roams and reigns alone ; 
Where naught is seen but the beetling rock, 
And naught is heard but the ocean-shock, 
And the scream of birds when the storm is nigh, 
And the crash of the wreck, and the fearful cry 
Of drowning men in their agony. 

2. I love to sit, when the waters sleep. 
And ponder the depths of the glassy deep, 
Till I dream that I float on a corse at sea. 
And sing of the feast that is made for me. 
I love on the rush of the storm to sail. 
And mingle my scream with the hoarser gale. 

4 ►<wv»'WVWWVwWVWVW^^^^^^^/%^^^^»V*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^A^^/V%^^^^^<V^W»^^<VWX^ 
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8. I saw a storm as it gathered fast ; 
I heard the roar of the coming blast ; 
I marked the ship in her fearful strife, 
As she flew on the tide like a thing of life. 

4. But the whirlwind came, and her masts were wrung 
Away, and away on the waters flung. 
On the hidden rocks like a hawk she rushed, 
And the sea through her riven timbers gushed ; 
O'er the whirling surge the wreck was flung. 
And loud on the gale wild voices rung. 

5. I gazed on the scene. I saw despair 
On the pallid brows of a youthful pair. 
The maiden drooped like a gentle nower 
That is lashed by the gale in its quivering bower ; 
Her arms round her lover she wildly twined, 
And gazed on the sea with a wildered mind. 

6. He bent o'er the trembler, and sheltered her form 
From the splash of the sea and the sweep of the storm. 
They sink in the tide, — but it cannot sever 
The fond ones who sleep in its depths forever I 

7. Wild, wild was the stonn, and loud was its roar, 
And strange were tlie sights that I hovered o'er. 
I saw the babe with its mother die ; 
I listened to catch its parting 8i;:h ; 
And I screamed to see the black billows play 
With the sleeping child in their gambols gay. 

8. I saw a girl whose arms were white 
As the foam that flashed on the billow's hight; 
And the ripples played with her glossy curls, 
And her cheek was kissed by the dancing whirls ; 
But her bosom was dead to hope and fear, 
For she shuddered not as the shark came near. 

9. I poised my foot on the forehead fair 
Of a lovely boy that floated there ; 
I looked in the eyes of the drowning brave, 
As upward they gazed throudi the glassy wave ; 
I screamed o'er the bubbles wat told of death, 
And stooped as the last gave up his breath. 

10. I flapped my wing, for the work was done ; i 

The storm was hushed, and the laughing sun - 

Sent his gushing light o'er the sullen seas. 
And I tell my tale to the fainting breeze. 
Of the hidden things which the waves conceal, 
And the sea-bird's song alone can reveal. 
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LESSON OXX. 



Ac-cla-ma'tion, (Latin acclamo^ to cry 

out,) a shout of applause uttered by a 

multitude. 
A'*R-o-NAUT, (from two Greek words 

meaning air and sailor j) one who sails 

or floats in the air. 
Cir-cum'fer-snce, (Latin ctrrvm, a- 

round, and/ero, to carry,) the line that 

goes round a circle. 
En-thu'81-asm, (from a Greek word 

meaning to infuse a divine spirit^) heat 

of imagmation, ardent feelmgs. 



In-flate', (Latin inflatja^ from injlotio 
blow into,) to swell with air or breath. 

Pak'a-chute, par'ashnUj (from Greek 
para, against, and French chulp, a 
falip an instrument to piievent the ra- 
pidity of descent. 

Spec'ta-cle, (Latin speetOfto behold,) a 
show, a sight. 

Un-der- stand', to comprehend ; literal- 
ly ^ to stand under, so as to support or 
hold up in tlie mind. 



Pronunciation.— i4'or onaut 26e, to-manee' 26a, wit'«M» 1^, his'to-ry 3rf, tn'ter- 

fsMng 36, chirdr<?n 11, grad u a/-ly 3a, fas^'ened 21, were 33, be-nea^V 15, 

disappeared* 22, ad-ven'/u reus 18. 

THE THREE SISTERS. 

1. Three sisters went to see the ascent of a balloon. A multi- 
tvide of people were present to witness the spectacle. When all was 
prepared the aeronaut entered the little car beneath the immense 
bag of silk, which was now inflated with gas. 

2. He held in his lap a cat fastened in a cage, attached to which 
was an instrument like an umbrella, called a parachute. In a few 
moments he called out, ''All right!" 

3. The attendants let go the net-work, and up went the balloon, 
and up went the adventurous vojager in the little car swinging be- 
neath. It was an exciting scene, and the people were so delighted 
that the air rang with acclamations. 

4. The three sisters, Jane, Anne, and Lucy, — whom we shall, on 
the present occasion, call History, Poetry, and Romance, — were as 
much pleased as the rest, and shouted with their young voices as 
loud as they could. . 

5. What rendered it all the more interesting was, that the people 
could see the aeronaut, who waved a little flag as he ascended; and 
though it was fearful to see a man so high in the air, yet he appeared 
quite at his ease, and very much gratified to be the cause of so much 
enthusiasm. 

6. When the balloon had risen to a great hight, so as to look no 
larger than a melon, the aeronaut let the cat and cage fall; but they ; 
were attached to the parachute, which kept them from coming down \ 
very swiftly. 

7. It was a beautiful sight. At first the cage and parachute 
were hardly visible; but they grew more and more distinct, and at 
last they came nearer and nearer, till they finally dropped upon a 
distant hilL Some boys ran to the place, and behold ! puss was in 
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the cage, a good deal frightened, but as safe as ever. There are 
very few of her race which have had such a ride as this! 

8. At last the balloon looked no larger than a fij; then it entered 
a cloud, and was seen no more. The company separated, and went 
to their homes, all talking of the balloon and the aeronaut ^and 
puss and the parachute. 

9. Our three little girls also returned to their home, and, rushing 
up to their mother, they were each so eager to tell the story that 
neither could be understood. 

10. At length their mother said to them, "My dear children, I 
must hear you one at a time. Let us all sit down, and History, who 
is the eldest, shall tell the story first; then Poetry shall take her turn, 
and Romance shall come next. 

11. To this they all agreed, and History began as follows: "We 
reached the place about four o'clock in the afternoon. There were 
already many people present; but, as the time advanced, others came, 
and soon about two thousand people were there. 

12. "The balloon was a large bag of silk, about forty feet long and 
eighty feet in circumference. When full of gas it was shaped like 
a pear, the stem downward. The silk was oiled, so as to retain the 
gas, which is lighter than the air, and floats upward in it, as a piece 
of wood does in water. 

13. "The balloon was enclosed in a network, and beneath was 
attached a little car or boat, in which the aeronaut sat when he 
ascended. 

14. "As the gas was conducted to the balloon the latter gradually 
swelled out; and when it was full the men, who held it down, let 
go, and it ascended, with the man, into the air. 

15. "He was cheered by the voices of the people, and he waved 
a little flag back and forth in return. It was a pleasing scene, in 
which fear for the airy sailor was mingled with admiration for his 
skill and courage. 

16. "The man had taken up with him a cat enclosed in a cage, 
and to this cage a parachute was attached. When he had risen to 
the hight of about a thousand feet, he let go the cage, which came 
gently down like a snow-flake, falling at last on a distant hill. The 
cat was taken up unhurt. 

17. "The balloon gradually grew less and less to the eye; finally 
it disappeared in a thick cloud, upon which the rays of the evening 
sun were now falling." 

18. Such was the account given of the scene by History. And 
now Poetry began: — 

19. ** Oh, mother, it was beautiful to see! 

Like a briprht bubble rose tlie H«xlit balloon, 
And like a bii-d it sailed alonff the air. 
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I felt that it must be a tiling of life, 
So gently and so gracefully it sailed. 

20. " And the bold sailor looked so happy, too; 
A fear crept o*er me as I saw him rise, 
And yet I wished that I was sailing too* 
How beautiful to mount the liquid air, 
To see below you the admiring crowd, 
Witli eyes intently gazing at your flight, 
And hearts all beating as they see you rise. 
Oh, beautiful, indeed ! 

21. '^ And then, dear mother. 
As the balloon ascended high and higher, 
So softly did it ^lide away, it seemed 
A sweet dream fading from the memory. 

22. *' It rose, till now no larger than an insect, 
It stole into a cloud, and hid itself. 
A saddened feeling then came o*er my soul — 
Why was it, mother ? Can you tell me why ? ** 

23. Here there was a pause, and the blue-eyed girl stood waiting 
a moment, as if expecting an answer. But fiomancc was impatient 
to begin; and her dark eye, shaded by long black lashes, seemed to 
grow larger and brighter as she spoke thus: — 

24. " History has told you, mother, all the events that occurred, 
and she has accurately described them. Poetry has painted the 
scene, and made it bright and clear by comparisons. 

25. "But I must tell you of the thoughts and feelings it awakened 
in my mind, and of the fairy world in which I seemed to be while 
I looked on the balloon. 

26. "When the balloon ascended I seemed to go with it into a 
new scene. I think I have dreamed something like it in my sleep, 
when my thoughts were like wings, and all around was fair and 
heavenly. As the balloon went up I seemed to ascend also. 

27. "I did not at the moment think how strange it was; but I 
went on fancjdng myself with the balloon, and riding upon the air 
in that little boat. And I thought of the vast blue space around, 
and the earth beneath, and the heaven above, and I seemed endowed, 
like an angel, with the power of rising upward, and seeing earth 
and sky and heaven in a more glorious light. I felt a sort of hap- 
piness I cannot express. 

28. "As the balloon sailed farther and farther upon the airy sea, 
and as it grew less and less to the sight, like a ship that glides away 
upon the ocean, I began to think of the realms to which it seemed 
hastening. 

29. "And at last, when it flew into the cloud, I did not perceive 
that it had disappeared. My eye was still bent upon the spot. 
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and I fancied I was yet with it, and that I was sailing on and on, 
upon the bine deep, and among regions where the happj and the 
lovely dwell forever." 

80. When Bomanoe had reached this point of her stoiy the mother 
smiled, and History tittered aloud. Poetry, however, drew to her 
side, and seemed entranced with the tale of the dark-cjed girL But 
Romance, abashed by the ridicule she had excited, was silent. 

81. Now, perchance, some of our readers may smile at this stoiy; 
but it is not without significance. Our purpose is to teach the 
meaning of three words — history, poetry, and romance. 

32. History is a true record of events; and, accordingly, the litde 
girl whom we call History tells the exact stoiy of the balloon. 

33. Poetry is a display of fanciful thoughts, and deals much in 
comparison; and so our little Poetiy gives a fismciful description of 
the scene, embellishing her tale with numerous illustrations. 

34. Romance is a picture of wild and wonderful scenes and feel- 
ings; and our dark-haired maiden who deals in romance sets forth 
the £ury world of visions, and the sentiments that are reflected in 
her own heart. 



JLESSON OXXI. 



Hi-a-watr'a, the name of the hero of | Craft, art, fskill in a pnrsnlt. 
an Indian legend. | Lore, learning, knowledge. 

Pronunciation. — Ftrn'time 56, la'bors 9, Bx'row 6, stren^ 35, ere 33, fleet'neys Icl 
HIAWATHA. 

1. Out of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha • — 
Skilled in all the games of hunters; 
Learned m all the lore of old men ; 
In all youthful sports and pastimes; 
In all manly arts and labors. 

2. Swift of foot was Hiawatha; 
He could shoot an arrow from him, 
And run forward with such fleetness 
That the arrow fell behind him. 

d. Strong of arm was Hiawatha; 
He could shoot ten arrows upward, 
Shoot them with such strength and swiftness 
That the tenth had left the bow-string 
Ere the first to earth had fallen. 

LONGFELLOW. 
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LESSON CXXII. 



Al-ma-sen', a town of Spain, noted for 
its quicksilyer-mines. 

At-ti-tu'di-nize, to assume affected 
attitudes. 

Ar'ti-san« one skilled in any art, mys- 
tery, or trade » a mechanic. 

Bir'ming-ham, a town in England, dis- 
tinguished for its manufactories, par- 
ticularly of hardware. 

De-tached', disunited, separate. « 

£n-dowed', furnished with. 

Gog'gle, full, prominent 

Mass'ive, bulky, weighty. 

So-Lic'iT, to importune, to beg. 



Pam'pas, a name given to vast prairies 
in South America. 

Ped'al, (Latin pes, pedis, the foot,) a 
contrivance in a musical instrument, 
acted upon by the foot 

Pi-a'ko-for'te, (from the Italian ptafio^ 
soft, and forte, loud,) a stringed mu- 
sical instrument; sometunes called 
piano, 

Fo-TTO-si' (pronounced po-to-see'), a city 
of Bolivia, near which are extensive 
silver-mines. 

Sal'ver, a plate on which any thing is 
presented. 



Pronunciation. — So-lic't^ ler, ad-ven'^ttrc« 17 and 18, pe-a'no 33, Ba'^el 27^, 

ex-traor'di-na-ry 33, sa-lut'ed 16, Su-ma'tra {Su-mah'tra) 7, so'fa 7, 

con-sumed 16 and 19, cenVt^-ries 16 and 18, in'ter-es^-ing 3*, 

in-ge-ntt'i-ty 16, for'e»^a 29. 

THE RESULTS OF HUMAN INDUSTRY AND 
ENTERPRISE. 

1. I WAS dozing by my evening fireside, when one of those hasty ;! 
visions passed before my mind, which sometimes seem to reveal the 
contents of volumes in the space of a few seconds. 

2. It appeared as if every article of furniture in the room became 
suddenly alive and endowed with speech; and that each one came 
forward to solicit my attention, and beseech me to write its life and 
adventures. 

3. The portly piano-forte, advancing with a sort of elephantine 
step, informed me that its rose-wood covering was violently torn 
from its birth-place in the forests of Brazil; its massive legs of pine 
grew in the wilds of Maine; the iron which formed its frame was 
dug from a mine in Sweden; its strings were fabricated in France; 
the brazen rods 'of the pedals were made of copper from Lake Su- 
perior, mixed with silver from the mines of Potosi; the covering of 
the keys was formed of the tusks of elephants from Africa; the 
varnish was from India; the hinges from Birmingham; and the 
whole were wrought into their present form at the world-renowned 
establishment of Messrs. Chickering & Co., Washington Street, 
Boston. 

4. While I was musing on the singular fact that the four quarters 
of the globe had been ransacked for the materials of which to con- 
struct this singular instrument, I heard an extraordinary rattling in 
the china-closet. 

5. On opening the door and looking in, I beheld with amazement 
every article, — plates, platters, bowls and tumblers, castors and 

16 
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cream-pots, salvers and salt- dishes — attitudi)uziiig, as if inspired 
with some extraordinary emotion. All began to speak at once, and 
a confusion worse than that of Babel saluted my ears. 

6. Amid the din I could gather only a few detached sounds. 
The set of phials in the castor-stand seemed to have the advantage 
in lungs, and I therefore caught the following sentences: 

7. *'I," said Mustard, "was nused by an old woman in France, 
and manufieustured in Paris." "And I," said P^per, "was culti- 
vated by the swarthy Malays of Sumatra, and made a voyage half 
round the world to get here." 

8. "And 1," said Ketchup, "came into existence as a mushroom, 
and was pickled in LouisviUe." "And 1," said Soy, "was reared 
and manu£5u;tured in Japan." "And I," said Sweet Oil, "came 
from the sunny climes of Italy." "And I," said Vinegar, with a 
scowl and a scream, "I came from hard cider!" 

9. Bewildered by the clamors of the china-doset, I shut the door 
in the &ce of the tumultuous crowd; but, though I had silenced one 
source of annoyance, another was before me. The carpet rose and 
fell like waves beneath my feet; and at length one of the large 
circular figures stood erect, and, with goggle eyes and enormous 
mouth, addressed me as follows: 

10. "I was bom upon the backs of sheep that were fed in Asia 
Minor; I was spun by those who pray five times a day to Mahomet; 
the colors that decorate me were gathered from the three kingdoms 
of nature; and I was woven in a machine, the invention of which 
required twenty centuries." 

11. Scarcely was this speech ended when I saw the mirror sway- 
ing rapidly back and forth; and after a moment it exclaimed, 
"Listen to me ! The glass which forms my fiace was once the waste 
sand of the pit; this was purified and exalted by fire. I was then 
polished by the artisans of Paris. 

12. ^^Tfae quicksilver which gives me my magical power was dug 
from the mines of Almaden, a thousand feet below the surface of 
the earth; the gold which gilds my frame was washed from the 
mountains of California; and, having been broi^ht on mules Across 
the isthmus of Panama, was beaten to the thinness of the thirty- 
thousandth part of an inch." 

13. Hardly was this burst of rhetoric ended when the lamp 
declared that its oil once dwelt in the head of a whale seventy feet 
in length, which had plowed the Pacific for half a century. 

14. A book that lay upon the table sp<^e of eontaining in its 
leaves a variety of rags, which, were gathered from the four winds, 
and each of which could tell a tale. 

15. A sofa said something of hair from the tails of wild horses, 
caught on the pampas of South America, and of lofly trees of 
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mahogany, cut down amid the mighty forests of Honduras. The 
scene grew more and more bewildering; and, as each object seemed 
to be endowed with a iiercer aspect and a louder tone, mj heart beat 
violently, and I awoke. 

16. But though my vision had departed, it left behind a train of 
curious and interesting reflections. "^ I began to consider the results 
of human industry, ingenuity, and enterprise, biinging together in a 
single room, and for the use of a single individual, the products of 
the four quarters of the globe; thus weaving, as by a bond of mutual 
interest, every nation and kindred and tongue into one great 
partnership. 



LKSSON CXXIII. 



Brink, water impregnated with salt, tljc 

sea. 
Cor'al, abai'd substance, red. white, or 

blacky formed by a little animal in the 

ocean ; it has sometimes the form of 

trees or shrubs. 
Drift, (from drire,) that which is driven 

bjr wind or water : a heap of anything 

driven together. 



Dulse,- a kind of sea- weed. 
Fan-cor-al, coral iu the shape of a fan. 
Gold-fish, a small beautiful fish of a 

yellowish or poldeu color. 
Lea, an extensive plain, a meadow. 
Mul'let, a species of sea fish. 
MuRK'r, dark, gloomy, cloudy. 
Sfan'gle, to l^sprbikle with spangles, 

stars, or shining bodies. 



pROVUNCiATiON.'^i4n£2 29, dsw 16, moun'tafR Ic, biriovs 6, cl^ar 22, beau'tl-ful Ifi. 
THE CORAL-GROVE. 

1. Dkkp in the wave is a coral-grove, 
Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove ; 
Where the searflower spreads its leaves of hlue, 
That never are wet with falling dew. 
But in bright and changeful beautv shine, 
Far down m the green and glassy hrinc. 

2. The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 
And the peMrl-sheUs spangle the flinty snow ; 

From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 

Their boughs, where the tides and hillows flow ; 
The water is calm and still below, 
• For the winds and waves are absent there. 
And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of upper air. 

3l There, with its waving blades of green. 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water ; 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush, like a banner bathed in slaughter. 
There with a light and easy motion^ 
The flin-coral sweeps through the clear, blue sea ; 
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And tbe yellow and sciirlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like corn on the upland lea ; — 

And life, in rare and beautiful forms. 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe when the wrathful spirit of storms 

Has made the top of the waves his own. 

And when the ship from his fury flies, 

When the myriad voices of ocean roar. 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 

And demons are waiting the wreck on shore, — 
Then far below, in the peaceful sea. 

The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly 

Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 

PEBCIVAL. 



LESSON CXXIV. 



Ac-QUi-Es'cENCfi, silent Bubmission. 

Ad-ora'tion, (Latin ac2,to, andoSjOris, 
the mouth,) worship, homage. In an- 
cient times adoration was performed 
by putting the right hand to the mouth 
and bowmg the body down to the 
earth. 

Be-kio'iti-tt, kindness, eracionsness. 

Crts'tal, bright, clear, lucid. 

Def'er-esce, regard, respect 



Mo-lest', to trouble, to disturb. 

Lux-u'ri-ance, rank growth, exuber- 
ance. 

Pop'u-Lous, full of inhabitants. 

Pros'trate, to lay flat, to throw down. 

Bailment, clothing, garments. 

Scru'ti-nt, close examination. 

Veer' I NO, turning, changing direction. 

YERn'ijRE, greenness, freshness of vege- 
tation. 



Pronunciation.— Ver<i'«re 16 and 18, luxVri-ancel6,popVlous 16, an2;-i'e-ty 28, 
glit'ter-ing 3d, j^ux-sue*^ 16 and 19, «tf-pe'ri-or 16 and 19, ho-ii'zon 26c. 

THE DISCOVEEY. 

1. It was on the morning of Friday, 12th October, 1492, that 
Columbus first beheld the New World. When the day dawned he 
saw before him a level and beautiful island, several leagues in extent, 
of great freshness and verdure, and covered with trees, like a conti- 
nuous orchard. 

2. Though everything appeared in the wild luxuriance of untamed 
nature, yet the island was evidently populous; for the inhabitants 
were seen issuing from the woods, and running from all parts to the 
shore, where they stood gazing at the ships. 

3. Columbus made signal for the ships to cast anchor, and the 
boats to be manned and armed. He entered his own boat, richly | 
attired in scarlet, and bearing the royal standard, while Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon and his brother put off in company, in their boats, 
each bearing the banner of the enterprise. Immediately on landing, 
Columbus proceeded to take formal possession of the country. 
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4r The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of day, they had 
beheld the ships, with their sails set, hovering on their coast, had 
supposed them some monsters, which had issued from the deep dur- 
ing the night. They had crowded to the beach, and watched their 
movements with awful anxiety. 

5. Their veering about apparently without effort, the shifting and 
furling of their sails resembHng huge wings, filled them with aston- 
ishment. When they beheld the boats approach the shore, and a 
number of strange beings, clad in glittering steel or, raiment of va- 
rious colors, landing upon the beach, they fled in affright to the 
woods. 

6. Finding, however, that there was no attempt to pursue or 
molest them, they gradually recovered from their terror, and ap- 
proached the Spaniards with great awe, frequently prostrating them- 
selves on the earth, and making signs of adoration. 

7. The admiral particularly attracted their attention, from his 
commanding hight, his air of superiority, his dress of scarlet, and 
the deference which was paid him by his companions; all which 
pointed him out to be the commander. 

8. Columbus, pleased with their simplicity, their gentleness, and 
the confidence they reposed in beings who must have appeared to 
them so strange and formidable, suffered their scrutiny with perfect 
acquiescence. 

9. The wondering savages were won by his benignity ; they now 
supposed that the ships had sailed out of the crystal firmament which 
bounded their horizon, or that they had descended from above with 
their ample wings, and that these marvelous beings were inhabitants 
of the skies. 

10. The land thus discovered was named St Salvador by Colum- 
bus, and has since received the title of Cat Island, It was one of 
the Bahamas, a group which lies to the east of Florida. 

IRVING. 



LESSON OXXV. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



Refer to Caution 1, Sec. e. — The reason why these two termi- 
nations are here specially mentioned is because errors in their pronun- 
ciation are so very common. 

(1.) In darkness lawless deeds can have no witness. (2.) Drunkenness Is a 
shameless vice. (3.) The harness was strengthless. (4.) Thriftlessness is a helpless 
weakness. (5.) Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe. (6.) Harold the 
Dauntless. (7.) Sleeplessness and restlessness are signs of healthlessness. (8.) The 
cypress marked the tenantless wilderness. 
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A-riELo', to the field. 
A-e'ri-al, belonging to the air, high. 
Bow'ek, shady retreat 
Car'ol, to sing, to warble. 
Cat'a-looue, a list, an enumeration. 
Choir, a collection of singers. 
Chron'i-clk, to record, to register. 
Clam'or-ous, noisy, loud. 
Ds-scry', to see from a distance. 
Dis-cord'ant, not harmonious, harsh. 



Pa-rade', to go about for show. 

Pat 'm OS, a small rooky island in the 

Archipelago, celebrated as the place 

of St. John's exile. 
Pil'grim, a traveler, a wanderer. 
Pon'der-ous, very heavy, weighty. 
Seques'tered, secluded., private. 
Swain, a young man, a peasant 
Taw' DRY, showy without gracefulnoas. 
Tur'tle, the turtle-dove. 



Pronunciation.— Cen'^tt-ries 16 and 18, trumpW 1&, thun'dtfr-ing 3*, e-ter'nal 1, 
tears 22, meKo-dies 2d, d«-scried' 1, chotr ^, whis'^Ung 21, a-e'ri-al 33, 
clam'or-ous 3d, part'ridge 9, and 29. 




GEMS OF POETRY. 

1. Thoughts suogested by ihe Falls of Niagara. 

1. The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain 
AVhile I look upward to thee. It would seem 
As if God poured thee from His " hollow hand/' 
And hung his bow upon thine awful front, 
And spoke in that loud voice which seemed to him 
Who dwelt in Fatmos for his Saviour's sake 
" The sound of many waters," and had bid 
Thy flood to chronicle the aires back, 
And notch His centuries in the eternal rocks. 
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Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we 
That hear the question of that voice sublime V 
Oh, what are ail the notes that ever rung 
From war's vain trumpet, by thy thundering side ? 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make. 
In his short life, to thy unceasing roar ? 
And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him 
Who drowned a world, and heaped the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains ? — A light wave, 
That breaks, and whispers of its Maker's might. 

bbainahd. 



2. On Heaking the Drum. 

I HATE that drum's discordant sound. 

Parading round and round and round. 

To thoughtless youth it })leasure yields, 

And lures from cities and from fields, 

To sell their liberty for charms 

Of tawdry lace and glittering arms ; 

And when ambition's voice commands. 

To march and fight and fall in foreign lands. 

I hate that drum's discordant sound, 
Faarading round and round and round. 
To me it talks of ravaged plains. 
And burning towns, and ruined swains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans. 
And widows' tears, iand orphans' moans, 
And all that misery's hand bestows 
To fill the catalogue of human woes. 

JOHN SCOTT. 



3. MOENING. 



. Oh, WHO the melodies of morn can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain side; 
The lowing herd ; the sheepfold's simple bell ; 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 

In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide, 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean tide ; 
The bum of bees, and linnet's lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 

, The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 

Crowned with her pail, the tripping milkmaid sings ; 
The whistling plowman stalks afield ; and, hark ! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous wagon rings ; 
Through rustling corn the hare, astonished, springs ; 
Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy hour ; 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 



J 
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Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower, 
And sliriU lark carols clear from her aerial tower. 

BEATTIK. 



LESSON CXXVII. 



A-Loor', distant, (within view.) 
A-8Dn'dbr, apart, into parts. 
Clodo'-crag, a cloud like a rugged rock, 

a doad-like cra^. 
Crouch, to bend down. 
In-tbrsb', utino8t,rai8ed to a high degree. 
In-voi.tr, to envelop, to cover. 
Lkagur. three miles. 



LiT'iD,of a color like that of braised (lech. 
Nar-ratk', to tell, to recite. 
Mr., an abbreviation of mister^ for mcM^ 
ttTj a title prefixed to the names of 



Mrs., an abbreviation of mi$tre$$t a title 
prefixed to the names of married ladies; 
pronounced mit'su. 



pKONOirciATioN. — Cotch'ing 33, ac't«-al-ly 3e, lis< en-ing 21, dc-scribes' 1, 
writ'tea Ad, sw-per-m-tend'ing 16 and 19, con-verse' 1^'. 

SELECTIONS. 

1. The Wonderful Chip. 

1. The following narrative, by Mr. Williams, the missionary, 
describes in a striking manner the feelings of an untaught people 
when obflerving for the first time the effects of written conmiuni- 
cations. 

2. "In the erection of my chapel," says he, "ha^dng come to the 
work one morning without my square, I picked up a chip, and with 
a piece of charcoal wrote upon it a request that . Mrs. Williams 
would send me that article. 

3. "I caUed a chie^ who was superintending a part of the work, 
and said to him, * Friend, take this ; go to our house^ and give it to 
Mrs. Williams.' 

4. "He was a singular -looking man, remarkably quick in his 
movements, and had been a great warrior ; but, in one of the nu- 
merous battles he had fought, he had lost an eye ; and, giving me 
an inexpressible look with the other, he said, ^ Take that ! She will 
call me a fool and scold me, if I carry a chip to her.' 'No,' I re- 
plied, *she will not; take it and go immediately; I am in haste.' 

5. " Perceiving me to be in earnest, he took it and asked, 'What 
must I say! • I replied, * You have nothing to ^y; the chip will 
say all I wish.' 

6. "With a look of astonishment and contempt he held up the 
piece of wood and said, ' How can this speak t Has this a mouth ? ' 
I desired him to take it immediately, and not spend so much time 
talking about it. 

7. "On arriving at the house he gave the chip to Mr^. Williams, 
who read it, threw it away, and went to the tool -chest. The chief. 
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wishing to see the result of this mysterious proceeding, followed her 
closely. On receiving the square from her he said, * Stay, daughter; 
how do you know that this is what Mr. Williams wants?' 

8. "*Why,' she replied, 'did you not bring me a chip just now?' 
'Yes,' said the astonished warrior, 'but I did not hear it say any 
thing.' ' If you did not, I did,' was the reply, ' for it made known 
to me what he wanted ; and all you have to do is to return with it ;: 
as quickly as possible.' 

9. "With this the chief leaped out of the house; and, oatcliing 
up the mysterious piece of wood, he ran through the settlement with 
the chip in one hand and the square in the other, holding them up 
as high as his hands could reach, fuid shouting as he went, ' See the 
wisdom of these English people ! They can make chips talk ! They 
can make chips talk! ' 

10. "On giving me the square he wished to know how it was 
possible thus to converse with pei^ons at a distance. I gave him all 
the explanation in my power ; but it was a circumstance involved 
in so much mystery that he -actually tied a string to the chip, hung 
it round his neck, and wore it for some time. 

11. "During several days, we frequently saw him surrounded by 
a crowd, who were listening with intense interest while he narrated 
the wonders the chip had performed." 



2. Summer Stokm. 

1. Look ! look I that livid flash I 
And instantlv follows the rattling thunder, 
As if some cloud-era^, split asunder, 

Fell, splintering with a ruinous crash, 
On the earth, which crouches in silence under ; 

And now a solid gray wall of rain 
Shuts off the landscape, mile by mile. 

For a brief space t see the blue wood again, 
And ere the next heart-beat, the wind-trusted pile, 

That seemed but now a league aloof, 

Bursts rattling over the sun-parched roof. 

2. Aeainst the windows the storm comes dashing; 
Through tattered foliage the hail tears crashing; 
* The blue lightning flashes ; 

The rapid hail clashes ; 
The white waves are tumbling ; 

And in one baffled roar, 
Like the toothless sea mumbling 

A rock-bristled shore, 
The thunder is rumbling 
And crashing and crumbling, — 
Will silence return never more ? Lowell. 
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Prkt'ful, dispoeod to frot, angry, tur- I Sev'er, to be parted, to be divided, 
bulent Tint, hue, color. 

• Group, a collection, assemblage. | Wka'ki-ly, in a tired or weary manner. 

Pronunciation.— Show'ers 9, burst'ing 9, flour'Mhed 1, cUar 22, far 9, tmd 29, 
pa/As 14, an-oth'er 27a, for'^unes 16 and 18, se-ciires' 16. 
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THE LEAF. 

1. It came with spring's soft sun and showers, 
'Mid bursting buds and blushing flowers ; 

It flourished on the same light stem ; 
It drank the same clear dews with them. 
The crimson tints of summer morn, 
That gilded one, did both adorn. 

2. The breeze, that whispered light and brief 
To bud or blossom, kissed the leaf; 
When o'er the leaf the tempest flew 

The bud and blossom trembled too. 

8. But its companions pass away, 
And yield the leaf to lone decay. 
The gentle gales of spring go by ; 
The fruits and flowers of summer die ; 
The autumn winds sweep o'er the hill, 
And winter's breath comes cold and chill. 

4. The leaf now yielded to the blast. 
And on the rushin;? stream was cast. 
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Far, far it glided to the sea, 
And whirled and eddied wearily, 
Till suddenly it sank to rest, 
And slumbered in the ocean's breast. 

6. Thus life begins, — its morning hours 
Bright as the birthday of the flowers; — 
Thus passes like the leaves away, 
Withered and lost as soon as they. 

6. Beneath the parent-roof we meet 
In joyous groups, and gaily greet 
The golden beams of love and light 
That dawn upon the youthful sight, 

7. But soon we part ; and one by one, 

Like leaves and flowers, the group is gone. 

One gentle spirit seeks the tomb, 

His brow yet fresh with childhood's bloom ;- 

8. Another treads the paths of fame. 
And barters peace to win a name ; — 
Another, still, tempts fortune's wave. 
And, seeking wealth, secures a grave. 

9. The last grasps yet the brittle thread, 
Though friends are gone and joy is dead ; 
Still dares the dark and fretful tide. 
And clutches at its power and pride j 
Till suddenly the waters sever, 

And, like the leaf, he sinks forever. 



LESSON CXXIX. 



Bi-nig'nant, kind, gracions, benevo- 
lent 

Dis-plat', to exhibit, to show. 

Ex-CEss'ivE, beyond due bounds, ex- 
treme. 



Fac'ul-tt, power of mind or body, 

talent, endowment. 
Per-pet'u-al, endless, uninterrupted. 
Sen'ti-nel, a soldier on guard, watch, 

guard. 



Pronunciation.— A-fi-atV 33, for-e^' 33, du'ty 16, bc-come' 1, bc-sides' I,mia-tak'- 

en idf huHdVcd 11, ev'er-y 3*, per-pet'«-al 3c, pil'low 6, grat'i-t«de 16,* 

in'fi-ni^e da, in-oi-vid'u-a/ 36, s^rub 23. 

PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

William. Oh, dear, dear, dear! 

Susan. What is the matter, William? What have you done? 

W. Oh, that naughty door has pinched my flnger. 

S. I am very sorry for it, William. Let me see your finger. 
The skin is not broken; it is only reddened' a little. You will soon 
get over it. 
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W. Soon get over it! That is what you always say. I wish 
there were no such thing as pain ; I do not see the use of it, 

S. That is a thoughtless speech, my brother. I think pain is use- 
ful — necessary in fact — to creatures like us. 

\y. Pain useful ! I low can you make that out, Sue! 

S, Very easily. Wliat prevents us from exposing our lives by 
I carelessness? What is it pi-events us from breaking our limbs, tear- 
ing our Hesh, or bringing on disease from exposure to excessive heat 
or cold ? It is the pain that will follow, which prevents us from 
thus injuring ourselves. 

Pain may be regarded as a kind of sentinel, placed in every part 
of our bodies to defend them. If you are careless and strike your 
toe against a stone, Pain says," I will punish you for that to make 
you careful not to do so again." If you were to go on and strike 
your toes constantly, you would knock them all to pieces. 

if you- pinch your finger, Pain says, " Take care, my boy; if you 
pinch your fingers, you shall suiFer from it. It is your duty to take 
care of your fingers, and if you forget this, I will remind you of it.** 
AVliy what would become of your long nose. Will, if you had not 
learned by sad experience to take care of it? 

W, Well, Susan, you have made out your case better than I sup- 
posed you could. But, after all, it is very troublesome to take care 
of one's self, and, besides, it seems to me that there is a great deal 
more pain than pleasure. 

5. There you are greatly mistaken, William. The pleasures of 
life are a hundred fold greater and more numerous than its pains. 
Every moment, when we are in health, brings us some enjoyment. 
It is pleasant to see the light — ^it is pleasant to breathe the air — ^it 
IS pleasant to hear and to feel. 

Why, Will, except when you have pinched your finger, or struck 
your toe, or bumped your nose, or done some careless thing of that 
sort, you yourself are running over with enjoyment; you leap, skip, 
hop, jump; you sing and dance, race for the mere pleasure of racing, 
and shout for the mere fiin of making a noise. 

From morning till night life is to you a perpetual feast — a con- 
stant round of enjoyments; and when you go to your pillow, how 
sweet is the repose that steals over you! And^then^what bright and 
beautiful dreams visit you in slumber ! Dear Will, if you would 
only reflect upon your enjoyments, there would be a constant flow of 
gratitude in your heart toward that good Being who has bestowed 
upon you such an existence. 

W. No doubt I ought to feel so. 

S. And can you help feeling sot Why has God made the world 
so beautiful? It. is to please his children — ^men and women, little 
boys and little girls. Look around, and reflect upon the pains He 
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has taken to please us. See the rose; is it not lovely? How fair its I 
form — ^how smooth its leaves — ^liow delicate its color — ^and then its t 
odor — ^how delicious! Does it not seem to breathe of heaven, and \ 
may it not fitly remind us of that love which heaven is constantly i 
bestowing upon us? | 

And then look at the other flowers"! What infinite variety, what \ 
csidless beauty! — the wide world is covered over with trees and \ 
plants and shrubs, and flowers. What an amazing exercise of I 
power, design, invention, thought, and care, on the part of the \ 
Creator, is here displayed! And for what has He done all this? i 
To give happiness to His creatures. • s 

He has not overlooked any one of them. He has provided for 
insect, bird, and beast ; but man is the noblest object of His care. 
To us He has given the highest) faculties. He has not only be- 
stowed upon us the ^ve animal senses, but he has given us mind and 
soul, thus enabling us to derive the highest enjoyment from the ex- 
ercise of thought and emotion. - 

W. Well, I am very much obliged to you. Sue, for telling me all 
this. I hope I shall be as wise and good as you are, sometime or 
other. But really, it seems to me that there is a great deal of trou- 
ble in the world. Grandmother is always talking about it. I hear 
her say every day of her life, "Man is born unto trouble as the sparks 
fly upward." 

aS*. You must consider, William, that grandmother is very old, 
and we can hardly expect her to be as gay as you are, but I believe 
she takes a great deal of comfort after all. In fact, she takes great 
pleasure, I imagine, in talking about trouble. It is a mistake with 
many good people to be constantly wailing and moaning, and speak- 
ing as if this were a mere world of sorrow. 

It is not true. No doubt there is a great deal of sorrow in the 
world ; but the greater part of it arises from the misconduct of those 
who suffer. They do that which they know will bring punishment. 
If they suffer, is it for them to complain? 

W. I suppose not; but do not people sometimes suffer when they 
have done nothing wrong? Does not disease sometimes attack us 
when we have not exposed ourselves by imprudence? 

S. Certainly. There are events quite beyond our control and 
beyond our influence. There is an unseen Providence around us, 
guiding the course of things, and this may sometimes make us the 
subject of pain and suffering. But one thing we may safely bear in 
mind, that Providence is ever kind and benignant. It never uses 
pain but with a view to some good end. Pleasure is the great har- 
vest of life— pain is a tax which we pay for its protection and cul- 
tivation. In general, we may say that each individual has it in his 
power to make that tax heavy or light, as he pleases. 
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Copse 'wood, a growth of shrubs and 

bushes. 
Cra'zt, weak, feeble, out of order. 
Fag'ot, a bundle of sticks for burning. 



Heath, a place overgyown with heath, 

or with other shrubs. 
Hedgk'row, a hedge of bushes in a row. 
LiST, to hearken to, to attend to. 



Prowunciatiok.— Un-der-nea^A' 15,b0ni 33,lurk'i»5' 12, here 22, a-gatV 33, ten^a 29. 




SS^K^ 



THE GYPSIES. 

1. Underneath the greenwood tree, 
There we dwell right merrily, 
Lurking in the grassy lane — 
Here this hour, then gone again. 

2. You may see where we have been 
By the burnt spot on the green ; 
By the oak-branch drooping low. 
Withered in our fagots' glow ; 

3. By the grass and hedge-row cropped, 

Where our asses have been grazing ; 
By some old torn rag we dropped 
When our crazy tents were raising. 

4. Over heath and over field 

He must scramble who would find us, 
In the copse-wood close concealed, 

With a running brook behind us. | 
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Here we list no village clocks ; 
Livelier sound the farm-yard cocks, 
Crowing, crowing round about, 
As if to point their roostings out; 
And many a one shall cease to crow 
Ere we from the copse-wood go. 



LESSON CXXXI, 



A-non', quickly, without intermission. 
Ever and anon, now and then. 

Bovv'spRiT, a lai-ffeboom or spar which 
projects over the bow of a vessel to 
carry the sail forward. 

Brig, a small vessel with two masts. 

Cki'sis, the decisive state of thinjjs, the 
point of time at which an affair must 
come to some end. 

Du-ra'tion, continuance in time. 

Elapse', to glide or pass away. 

Ez-As'PER-ATE, to irritate to a high de- 
gree, to enrage. 

Junc'ture, a critical point of time. 



Knot, in seaman's language, a mile. 

Mate, an oflficer of a ship whose duty it 
is to assist the commander. 

Mu'ti-late, to cut off a limb, to deprive 
of some essential part 

New'found-lakd, an island on the 
eastern coast of North America. It 
is celebrated for it« breed of dogs, 
which are trained to the water, and 
frequently rescue persons from drown- 
ing- , 

Pro-pel , to drive forward. 

Sub-merge', to put underwater, to cover 
with water. 



Pronunciation. — ^New' found-land 26<i, ea;-as'per-a-ted 28, flt;>-proached' 1, 

to'w ard 26^, haste 29, cx-^>au8t' (egs-haust) 28 and 32c, fol'Wed 6, 

pur-s«o' 16 and 19, sAriek 23. 

A DOGS VENGEANCE. 

1. The American brig Cecilia, Captain Symmes, on one of her 
voyages, had on board a beautiful Newfoundland dog, named Napo- 
leon. 

2. His fine size and proportions, his intelligent face, his broad, 
white chest, white feet, and white-tipped tail, the rest of his glossy 
body being black, excited the admiration of every one but Captain | 
Symmes. S 

3. The captain had an unaccountable dislike of all dogs. Tliis } 
dislike he one day manifested in a cruel manner towards Napoleon, i 

4. The dog had several times entered his room, and by the wag- ^ 
ging of his great banner of a tail had knocked the paper and ink i 
off the desk. On the next occasion the captain seized a knife, and > 

I cut off a piece of the poor animal's tail. I 

i 5. The dog's yell brought his master to the spot. Seeing the tail i 
\ on the floor and the knife in the captain's hand, he was so exaspe- ? 
\ rated that with his fist he felled the captain to the floor. \ 

i 6. For this act Lancaster, for that was the name of the dog's 
I master, was put in irons; he was, however, soon released. Captain 
\ Symmes repented of his cruel deed when he was told that the dog 
{ had once saved his master's life. 
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7. After that time Napoleon always growled whenever the cap- 
tain approached him. In vain did the owner, fearing for the life of 
the dog, attempt to check these signs of his anger. Napoleon growled 
as long as the captain was near him. Captain Sjmraes, however, 
felt that the dog'a anger was just, and offered him no further harm. 

8. A few days afterward, as the Cecilia was running at the rate 
of fifteen knots an hour, the captain was standing on the bowsprit. 
Suddenly his feet slipped, and he fell overboard. 

9. "Man overboard! Captain Symmes overboard!" was the cry, 
as all rushed to get out the boat. The brig w^as immediately rounded 
to, and the boat let down into the water. 

10. The captain w^as seen at some distance swimming toward 
the boat. He was a tolerably good swimmer, but behind him was 
seen a better swimmer than he — the dreadful shark. 
" 11. "Make haste! make haste! " exclaimed the mate, "or we shall 
be too late!" All began to bend themselves to the oars, when a 
splash was heard — "What's thati" cried the mate. 

12. It was Napoleon plunging into the sea. When the captain 
first fell the dog uttered some deep growls as if gratified with the 
dangerous condition of his enemy. 

1 3. His growls, however, were soon changed to whines of sym- 
pathy. At last he plunged into *the water, and rapidly made his 
way toward the nearly exhausted captain, wTiose strokes grew 
fainter and fainter, while the shark was swiftly approaching. 

14. " Pull, boys, pull for dear life ! " was the shout of the mate, as 
the boat followed the dog, whose limbs propelled him gallantly to 
the scene of danger. 

15. Slowly the fatigued swimmer made his way. Ever and anon 
his head sank in the waves. Behind him the back of the voracious 
animal rising above the water told what fearful progress it was 
making. 

16. Lancaster stood in the bow of the boat, with a knife in his 
upraised hand, watching sometimes the captain and his terrible 
pursuer, and sometimes the noble dog. There was a look of fixed 
determination in his face which convinced all that, if the dog should 
fall a prey to the shark, his master would revenge his death, even at 
the risk of his own life. 

17. " What a splendid swimmer !" exclaimed the men, who marked 
the speed of the animal; "but the shark will have one or both, unless 
we do our best." 

18. The scene was of short duration. Before the boat could 
overtake the dog the enormous shark had arrived within three oars' 
lengths of the captain, and suddenly turned on its side preparatory to 
darting upon tlie sinking man, its vast jaws displaying their long 
trian;vular teeth. 
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19. The wild shriek of the captain announced that the crisis had 
come. But now Napoleon, seemingly inspired with increased strength, 
had arrived. With a fierce howl, he leaped upon the gleaming belly 
of the shark, and buried his teeth in the monster s flesh. 

20. "Saved! if we are half as active as that dog is," cried the 
mate, as the monster was seen to shudder in the sea, and turn over 
again. The dog retained his hold, and, as the shark turned, was 
submerged in the water. 

21. At this juncture the boat arrived, and Lancaster, with his 
knife between his teeth, plunged into the water where the captain 
had now sunk from view. In a few minutes the dog rose to the 
surface, soon followed by Lancaster with the insensible form of the 
captain. ^ 

22. "Pull them in! "cried the mate; "that fellow is coming 
again ! " As the shark rushed on, the mate splashed water in its 

*eyes, and thus gained time. The captain was pulled in just in time 
to save his leg from being snapped off by the monster. 

23. Napoleon was now taken into the boat, while the shark plunged 
down and was seen no more. It left, however, a track of blood 
on the surface of the water, showing how severe a wound it had 
received from the dog. 

24. The boat was now pulled to the brig. Not many hours elapsed 
before the captain was again on deck. When be looked at the noble 
animal that had saved his life, most bitterly did he lament the cruel 
act which had mutilated him. 

25. "I would give my right arm," he exclaimed as he patted the 
heroic animal, "if I could only repair the injury I have done you." 

NEW -ORLEANS DELTA. 



LKSSON OXXXII. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



Refer to Caution 27, Sec. a. — A consonant in the middle of 
a word sometimes proves to be a great stumbling-block in the way of 
correct pronunciation, by its tendency to get annexed to the wrong 
syllable. This section contains a list of words in which a consonant 
is apt to be erroneously attached to the following syllable, instead of 
the preceding syllable to which it belongs. 

(1.) The Arab went from Athens to his arid country. (2.) The provost made 
great progress in pyrotechny. (3.) The philosophic pedant derives solace from an 
isolated nomad. (4.) The diplomatist was no financier. (5.) The prelate bestowed 
his onerous patronage. (6.) The heroine displayed her heroism in making this 
protestation against tyranny. (7.) The cement adhered to the tapestry. (8.) The 
jeweler designated the coral necklace as worth a thousand ducats. \ 
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Ant'lxr, a branch of a deer's horn. 
Fa'mous. oolebrated in fame, distin- 
guBhea, noble. 



Flecked, spotted. 
Pal'pi-tate, to beat, to flatter. 
RoR^BUCK, a Bpeciee of deer. 



PROKUKCIATIOK.— Ar'rowa 6, and 29, alone' 1/, hawnch'es 20, hid'dcw 4d, 
rustled 21, lifl^'ened 21. 

HIAWATHA'S FIRST DEER-HUNT. 

1. Iaooo said to Hiawatha, 

" Go, my son, into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together. 
Kill for us a famoxis roebuck, 
Kill for us a deer with antlers I " 

2. Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha . 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows ; 
And the birds sang round him, o*er him, 
*" Do not shoot us, Hiawatha 1 ** 

3. Sang the robin and the blue-bird, 
*• Do not shoot us, Hiawatha I " 

4. Up the oak-tree, close beside him. 
Sprang the squirrel 'mong the branches, 
In and out among the branches. 
Coughed and chattered from the oak-treCi 
Laughed, and said between his laughing, 
'^ Do not shoot me, Hiawatha ! " 

5. And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Half in fear, and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter, 

" Do not shoot me, Hiawatha I ** 

6. But he heeded not nor heard them. 

For his thoughts were with the red deer j 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 
Leading downward to the river, 
To the ford, across the river. 

7. Hidden in the alder-bushes. 
There he waited till the deer came. 

Till he saw two antlers lifted, ^ 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward. 
And a deer came down the pathway 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 



i 
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8. And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 
Like the birch-leaf palpitated, 

As the deer came down the pathway. 

9. Then upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatna aimed an arrow* 

Scarce a tw^ moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled. 

10. But the wary roebuck started, 
Stamped with all his hoofs together. 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow. 

11. Ah ! the singinff, fatal arrow ! 

Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him 1 
Dead he lay there in the forest. 



By the ford across the river. 



LONGFELLOW. 



LESSON CXXXIV. 



Crit'ic-al, fraught with weighty oon- 
eequences, momentous. 

Ec-cen'tric, out of the center, devia- 
ting from the usual practice, singular, 

Ex-term'in-a-ting, (Latin eXy from, and 
termtiiusj a boundary,) drivmg away, 
or totally destroying. 

In-cen'tive, that which incites, incite- 
ment. 

Mi'gra-to-rt, roving, wandering. 



In-cred'i-ble, not credible, surpassing 
belief. 

Is'o-LA-TKD, detached, separated from 
others. 

Pri-va'tion, deprivation of what is 
necessary for comfort. 

Pi-o-NEER , one whose business it is to 
clear a road before an army, make 
mines, &c. ; one who goes before to 
prepare the way for another. 

Re-pel", to drive back. 



Pronunciation.— Dawwt'less 20, i»'o-la-ted 27a, her'o-ism 27a, for'e«<« 29, 

ad-ven't«-rous 16, se-cure" 1, con-sid'er-a-ble 36, in'ter-e«t-ing 36, 

sac'ri-fice 5d, 

DANIEL BOONE, OF KENTUCKY. 

1. Colonel Boone, the first white inhabitant of Kentucky, de- 
serves to be recorded in history, not only on account of his dauntless 
courage and eccentric habits, but because his life and achievements 
present a glowing picture of the suffering? of those who subdued the 
western forests. 

2. He stands forward, too, as a prominent individual of a class 
peculiar to the United States. We must regard with admiration 
the sturdy woodsman, who, as the pioneer of civilization, first laid 
the ax to the tree, and made smooth the road for others. 

3. We shall find him an isolated being, possessing tastes and habits 
of his own, and voluntarily supporting incredible hardships, peril, 

i ^^t/VV»^<%/VVVVVVVVX/VVVV\^^/VV%<VVV»>VVVVVVV^>VV»^fl>/VVVVVVVVV^«»»'VVVVVVV»^<VVW»^VV\^^W»'" 
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and privation, without the usual incentives to courage, or its ordi- 
nary rewards. 

4 In the year 1769, Daniel Boone, a respectable farmer of North- 
i Carolina, was led, by a restless, migratory spirit, into the forests of 
Kentucky, then an extensive wilderness inhabited by numberless 
savage tribes, and as yet unexplored by civilized man. 

5. Passing the AUeghany Ridge, whose hideous precipices alone 
might have repelled a less determined band, guided only by the stars, 
depending on game for subsistence, and on their own vigilance and 
powers for protection, Boone, with &ve adventurous companions, 
plunged into the boundless waste, and boldly cut the tie which bound 
them to society. 

G. In a country called the "Bloody Ground," from the extermi- 
nating character of its conflicts; among savage tribes continually at 
war with each other, and agreeing in nothing but their deadly enmity 
to the whites; cut off from society; with scanty means of defence, 
and no hope of retreat, — we scarcely know whether to extol the 
courage, or censure the rashness, of this gallant little party. 

7. They continued in Kentucky until the year 1775, leading a 
wandering life, employed chiefly in exploring the country, and fre- 
quently engaged in conflicts with the Indians. 

8. In 1775, Boone erected a fort at a salt lick on the Kentucky 
River, where the town of Boonsborough now stands, which was 
called Fort Boonsborough, and to which he removed his family in 
the same year. 

9. "My wife and daughters," says he in his Journal^ "were the 
first white women that ever stood on the banks of the Kentucky 
River." Here he was joined by five families from North-Carolina, 
and forty men from PowePs Valley. 

10. During the years 1775, 1776, and 1777, Fort Boonsborough 
was frequently attacked by the Indians, and several severe engage- 
ments took place, in which the savages were always repulsed. 

11. Boone's settlement began now to exhibit something like a 
permanent residence of civilized men. The forest was leveled 
around the fort, fields were enclosed and cultivated, and rural labors 
were mingled with the business of war and the sports of the chase. 

12. The number of settlers was now sufficient, in general, to pre- 
vent surprise; and, in case of danger, the fortress offered a secure 
retreat. 

13. Nevertheless, in January, 1778, while Boone was engaged,, 
with a party of twenty-seven men, in making salt at the Blue Lick, 
they were surprised and taken by a large body of Indians, who were 
on their way to attack the fort, and conveyed to Chillicothe, then a 
considerable Indian town. 

14. In the month of March following, Boone was carried, with 
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ten of his men, to Detroit, where the party was well treated by the 
British Governor, Hamilton, as, indeed, they had hitherto been by 
the Indians, agreeably to a stipulation made at the time of their 
capture. 

15. The gallant bearing of Boone and his skill in hunting had 
by this time endeared ^im to the Indians; so that, although the 
British officers offered a hundred pounds sterling for him, with the 
intention of setting him at liberty, his captors would not sell him, 
nor would they allow him to remain a prisoner with his companions 
at Detroit, but took him back with them to Chillicothe. 

16. "Here," says his Journal, " I was adopted into the family of 
a chief as his son, according to their custom, and permitted to hunt 
and spend my time as I pleased. In June following they took me to 
Scioto Salt Springs, where we continued making salt for ten days. 

17. " On our return to Old Chillicothe, I was alarmed to see four 
hundred and fifty Indians, the choicest of their warriors, painted and 
armed in a fearful manner, and ready, as I found, to march against 
Boonsborough. 

18. • " I now determined to make my escape the first opportunity; 
there was no time to be lost. On the 16th, before sunrise, I got off 
in the most secret manner, and on the 20th arrived at Boons- 
borough, a distance of one hundred and sixty miles, while traveling 
which I had but one meal." 

19. On arriving at his settlement Boone found the people in a 
critical situation. About four hundred Indians, led by French offi- 
cers, were approaching; and, though the whites had been re-enforced 
by troops from Virginia, they were still inferior to the enemy. The 
Indians at last arrived ; but by the skill and courage of Boone they 
were baffled in their schemes, and at length retired. 

20. These brief sketches are interesting from the evidence they 
afford of the heroic character of a western woodsman of early times. 
Boone was the chief of these, the very prince of hunters. 

21. If many of the heroes of Greece and Eome derived immor- 
tal fame from a single act of heroism, how much more does Boone 
deserve it, whose whole life presents a series of adventures of the 
same character as those just related! 

22. Nor did he suffer and conquer alone; his wife accompanied 
him to the wilderness, and shared his dangers. During his captivity, 
under a belief that he had fallen a sacrifice to the ferocity of the 
savage foe, she returned with her family to her father's house in 
North-Carolina, braving the toil and penis of a journey through a 
wilderness of immeasurable extent and gloom. She remained there 
till after the siege, when Boone escorted her back to Boonsborough, 

23. Boone died on the twenty-sixth day of September, 1820, at 
the age of eighty-six years. 
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LESSON OXXXV. 



Balm, an odoriferoua Bubstance, fra- 
grance. 
Blow, to bloatom, to bloom. 
Bill, small itreani, rivulet 



Som'ber' dark, gloomy. 

South, used in poetry for the aouth 

wind. 
VzBD'uRK^igroon, greenness. 

Pronunciation.— Verd'jtn? 17 and 18, per'fwme 16, dews 16 and 18, gold'm €d, 

the31,a31. 

MAY. 

1. Oh, the merry Ma^ has pleasant hours, and dreamily they glide, 
Ab k they floated like the leaves upon a silver tide. 

2. The trees are full of crimson buds, and the woods are fall of birds. 
And the waters flow to musie like a tune with pleasant words. 

3. The verdure of the meadow-land is creeping to the hills; 
The sweet, blue-bosomied violets are blowing by the rill& 

4. The lilac has a load of balm for every wind that stirs^ 

And the larch stands green and beautiful amid the sombre firs. 

5. There's perfume upon every wind — music in every tree — 
Dews for the moisture-loving flowers — sweets £or the sucking bee. 

6. The sick come forth for the healing Soulih ; the young are gathering 

flowers ; 
And life is a tale of poetry, that is told by golden hours. 

Wr. p. WII.LI8. 



LESSON CXXXVI. 



As-sent', to acquiesce, to agree to any- 
thing. 

He'brew, (from Heber, the name of one 
of the ancestors of Jacob,) belonging 
to the Jews. 

Me-rid'i-an, noon, the highest point 



Bab'bi, a title assumed by the Jewish 
dootorsior teachers, signifying master 
or lord. 

Re-join', to reply to an answer. 

Be-lin'quish, to abandon, to give up. 

Tra'jan, a BcHnan Emperor. 

Pronunciation.— Dfi-mand' 1, o'pen 4d, bode 33, a^-tempt^ 1, re-join' 1, creat'- 

ure 17 and 18. 

GOD INVISIBLE TO MAN.— A HEBEEW LEGEND. 

1. "You teach," said the Emperor Trajan to a famous rabbi^ 
" that your God is everywhere, and boaflt that he resides among 
your nation. I should like to see him." 

2. " God is indeed everywhere," replied the rabbi ; " but He can- 
not be seen, for no mortal eye can look upon His splendor." 

3. The Emperor had the obstinacy of power, and persisted in his 
demand. 
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4. " Well," answered the rabbi, " suppose we begin by endeavor- 
ing to gaze at one of His embassadors." 

5^ Trajan assented. The rabbi, leading him into the open air — 
for it was the noon of the day — ^bade him raise his 6yes to the sun 
then shining down upon the world in his meridian of glory. 

G. The Emperor made the attempt, but relinquished it " I can- 
not," he said; " the light dazzles me." 

7. " If, then," rejoined the triumphant rabbi, " thou art unable 
to endure the light of one of His creatures, how canst thou expect 
to behold the unclouded glory of the Creator*?" 

ANONYMOUS. 



LliSSON OXXXVII. 



Am'ber, resembling amber, yellow. 
Cone, somethinff in the form of a sugar- 

loai. Bads onen have this form. 
Flush, to flow and spread suddenly, to 

start. 



Gar'nered, stored, as in a granary. 
Rife, abounding. 
Steam'ing, smoking with vapor. 
Stud, an ornamental button or knob; 
applied in this lesson to buds. 

PaoNUNciATioir.— Gar'nered 9, del'ttge 16, ere 33, de-creas'es 1, heard 33, are 33. 

APR'IL. 

1. All day the low-hunff clouds have dropped 
Their garnered fulmess down ; 
All day that soft, gray mist hath wrapped 
Hill, valley, grove, and town. 

8. There has not been a sound to-day 
To break the calm of nature ; 
Nor motion, I might almost say, 
Of life or living creature — 

8. Of waving bough or warbling bird, 
Or cattle faintly lowing — 
I could have half believed I heard 
The leaves and blossoms growing. 

4. For leafy thickness is not yet 

Earth's naked breast to screen, 
' Though every dripping branch is set 
With shoots of living green. 

5. Sure, since I looked at early mom. 
Those honey-suckle buds 

Have swelled to double growth ; that thorn 
Hath put forth larger studs ; 

, That lilac's cleaving cones have burst, 
The milk-white flowers revealing; 
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Even now upon my senses first 
Methinks their sweets are stealing. 

7. The very earth, the steaming air, — 

All is with fragrance rife ; 
And grace and beauty everywhere 
Are flushing into life. 

8. Down, down they come — those fruitful stores / 

Those earth-rejoicing drops I 
A momentary deluge pours, 
Then thins, decreases, stops. 

9. And ere the dimples on the stream 

Have circled out of si^ht, 
Lo ! from the west a paiiing gleam 
Breaks forth of amber light. 

10. But yet, behold ! abrupt and loud. 
Comes down the glittering rain ; 
The farewell of a passing cloud. 
The fringes of her train. 



LESSON CXXXVIII. 



Ad-varce'-guard, a small party in ad- 
vance of the main bodv of an army. 
Mtb'i-adb, immense nmnDers. 
Spokks'mait, one who speaks for others. 



Span, to extend from one side to the 

other. 
Vol'ume, breadth and depth. 
Zone, part of the earth's surface. 



Pronunciation. — Cap'^ain 32c, ^u'mored 32c, trav'c/-er 3ft, ad-venVttrc< 17, u'«v-al 
3e, for'e«^« 29, mis'chiev-ous 32a, vorteme 16, hund'red 11. 

THE BEIDGE OF MONKEYS. 

1. One of the happiest families in the world is that of Captain 
Winthrop. He has three fine, good-humored, intelligent sons, and 
two industrious girls, with sweet looks and sweeter tempers. • 

2. Eariy in life the father was a great trt^veler, and encountered 
strange adventures in remote parts of the world. These it is his 
custom to relate to his children, when the day's labors are over, the 
lessons all learned, and &ther, mother, and children seated in a 
cheerful circle. 

3. One pleasant summer eyening all the family were together as 
usual. The windows and doors were open. The air was stirred by 
the cool breeze, and myriads of fire-flies on the wing were sparkling 
and blazing in the happy twilight. 

4. " Now for the monkey-story," exclaimed Ella, the youngest of 
the children, " you promised us a monkey-story this evening, papa." 
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5. " I am ready, children, to perform tlie promise. In the forests 
of Brazil, where I once resided several months, I saw thousands of 
monkeys of various sorts and sizes. 

6. " I had many adventures \^^th the mischievous creatures. I^ut 
the most remarkable story I can tell you is about a bridge of mon- 
keys." 

7. "A bridge of monkeys! tell us! tell us!" cried several voices 
at once. " I never heard of such a thing. I do not think there 
could be a bridge of monkeys. You are making fun of us." 

8. " No. I have not only seen a real bridge of living monkeys 
spanning a wide stream, but I also saw several hundred monkeys 
cross this bridge in perfect safety. 

9. " I will tell you all about it, but first must ask where Brazil 
is, and if you know anything about that country." 

10. The oldest boy acted as spokesman. " Brazil is situated in 
the central part of South America. It lies within the torrid zone, 
and I know that it abounds in monkeys and other tropical animals." 

11. "Do you remember any especially remarkable feature in the 
geography of Brazil 1 " 

12. "I think the most remarkable feature is the length and vast 
volume of its great river, the Amazon." 

13. "liight. And it was over one of the upper and smaller 
branches of this great river that I saw the bridge of monkeys. 

14. " My companions were the lady of the house at which I was 
staying, and some of her children. 

15. "We wished to cross the stream, which was deep and rapid. 
A frail skiff was moored to the margin, and we hesitated about its 
safety as a ferry-bop-t. 

16. "While standing in perplexity a great tumult arose in the 
forests on the other shore. We heard the rattling of branches, the 
violent crashing of foliage, and a confusion of shrieks, screams, and 
chatterings. 

17. " Presently a few monkeys, the advance-guard of the army, 
appeared on the edge of the woods, followed instantly by many hund- 
red others, running, jumping, scrambling, pushing, rolling head 
over heels, leaping over each others' shoulders, and making a rapid 
course for the stream. 

18. "'They are coming towards the river,' exclaimed the lady; 
* they will most likely cross by the rocks yonder.' — 'What! swim 
itt' I asked, 'it is a torrent there.' — 'Oh, no!' she answered, 
' monkeys would rather go into fire than water. If the stream is 
too wide to leap, they will bridge it.' 

19. "'Bridge itl' I said in surprise, 'and howt' — 'Wait a mo- 
ment, captain, you shall see.' So I stood still to watch what the 
monkeys would do." 
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LESSON CXXXIX. 



CrPHER, in populrjT language, to calcu- 
late, to compute. 

Dc-tail', to select for some epcxjiol pur- 
pose 

Di-lem'su, a state of things in which it 
i^ difficult to decide what codrsc to 
nd'^nt. 

(tird'le, to wrap around, to encircle. 

H()R-i-zoN'TAL,on u Icvcl, parallel with 
the surface of the earth. 



i 



lN-cEK'i-ous,well contrived. 

Interpose', to nut in a remark. 

Maneu'ver, (ma-nu'ver,) contri- 
vance, dexterous movement. 

Pi o-neer', one whose business it is to 
go before an army to prepare the w&y^ 

Re-view', military inspection. 

Vi-bra'tion, swinging backward and 
forward. 

Whi p, to wrap, or twist 



Pronunciation.-— An' t-mals 3<r, ^»-proach' 3/7, sol'dier {sole'jur)^ pi oncer' Ig-, 
enjoy oOj di-lom'ma 7. 

THE BRIDGE OF MONKEYS. — Continued. 

1. "Some of the monkeys had now reached the opposite bank, 
and I could see them quite distinctly. They belonged to a tribe 
with very long, strong tails. Their faces were half- human, and they 
were powerful animals. 

2. "When at a distance, the whole troop seemed in complete con- 
fusion, but on nearer approach I could see that real order prevailed. 
They moved in companies, cacli with its own officer, like so many 
soldiers, and headed by an old gray chieftain. 

3. "One — a pioneer perhaps — ran up a projecting rock, and 
looked across the stream. lie appeared to be calculating the dis- 
tance, and when he had ciphered it out to his satisfaction he scam- 
pered back to report to his leader. 

4. " By tliis time the whole body of monkeys had reached the 
opposite bank, and stood awaiting orders. A movement now took 
place. Parties were detailed and marched to the front, as if at 
word of command, like soldiers at a general review, 

5. "At the narrowest part of the stream grew a tall cotton-wood 
tree, with long branches projecting over the water. The monkeys 
collected around this tree, and twenty or thirty scampered up its 
trunk. On reaching a high point, the foremost — a stout fellow — 
ran out on a limb, and taking several turns with his tail around it, 
slipped off, and hung head downward. 

(). " The next on the limb slid down the body of the first ; then 
whipping his tail lightly around his neck and fore-arm, dropped off 
in his turn, and hung head downward. The third repeated this 
same maneuver on the second, and the fourth on the third, and so 
on, till the last of the string rested his fore paws on the ground. 

7. " Thus a chain of monkeys hung from the end of the branch 
to the ground — each link of the chain being firmly attached to the 
link above, and being as firmly held by the link below. 

8. '* The lowest monkey now gave a push against the ground with 
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lii.s lijinds. The living chain began to swing backward and for- 
ward. At first the motion was slight, but at each sweep the last 
monkey gave a strong push against the earth, and the vibrations 
rose higher and higher. 

9. *'This continued till the monkey at the end of the chain was 
thrown among the branches of a tree on this side. Two or three 
times he clutched at a limb and missed, but at last he held fa?st; and 
I noticed that he executed this movement just at the highest point 
of the swing, in order to prevent the violence of a sudden jerk. 

10. "The chain was now fast at both ends, forming a complete 
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- ln'ii!;^o, over 
, winch thi^ whole troop 
\ passed with the rapidity of thought; and right "well did the rogues 
i enjoy the frolic. 1 watched their countenances, and the face of 
\ every monkc}^ was in a broad grin. 
\ 11. "All the troop was now on this side, with the excci)tion of 
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the animals forming the bridge itself. How are they to get over?" 
— "I see no difficulty," interposed one of the children. *''The 
farthest monkey has only to let go, and the whole chain will swing 
to this side." 

' 12. "But unfortunately," replied the captain, "it happened that 
the branch on this side, to which the bridge was fastened, was much 
lower than the other end ; and, in the second place, it hung over 
the water ; so that if number one should let go, he, with the half- 
dozen next him, must be dashed on the bank, or plunged into the 
river." — " Tliat was truly a dilemma I Did they get over it t " 

13. "Yefl^ in the following ingenious manner. As the bridge 
hung in a curve, of course the animal in the middle was the lowest 
of the chain. We now saw a monkey jump down from the tree, 
and twist his tail around this lowest link. Another girdled him in 
a similar manner, and another, and so on, till a dozen or more were 
added to the string. These last were all powerful fellows, and run- 
ning up to a higher projecting limb, they lifted the bridge into a 
position nearly horizontsJ. 

14. " For a minute or two matters remained in this situation. 
A scream then gave warning that all was ready. The farthest 
monkey untwisted his tail from the tree. In an instant he swung 
over, and was safely landed on the bank. The lower links dropped 
off like a melting candle, while the higher ones leaped to the branches, 
and came down by the trunk. The whole troop scampered into 
the woods — and this, my children, is the true story of the Bridge 
OF Monkeys." 



L.GSSON OXL. 



Ar-rated% Bot in order, as an army. I Pall, the cloth thrown over dead bodies 
Gale, a violent wind. at funerals. 

Glow, shining, brightncBB. | Tint, hue, color. 

Prosukciatioii.— iire 33, and 29, &ar'leB8 22, tear 22, bright'ci* id, regret' J. 
"LOOK ALOFT." 

1. A BOT who was climbing the ropes of a ship became giddy. 
An old sailor, seeing his difficulty, caUed out, " Look aloft, look 
aloft I " The boy did so, and found his giddiness depart. 

2. In the tempest of life, when the wave and the ^ale 
Are around and above, if thy footing should fail, — 
If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution depart, — 
" Look aloH;,". and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 

3. Tf the friend who embraced in prosperity's glow, J 
With a smile for each joy, and a tear for^ach woe, | 
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Sbould betray thee when sorrows like clouds are arrayed, 
** Look aloft " to the friendship wh*ich never shall fade. 

4. Should the visions which hope spreads in light to thine eye, 
Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly, — 
Then turn, and, through tears of repentant regret 
*^ Look aloh " to the sun that is never to set 

6. Should they who are dearest — the son of thy heart, 
The wife of thy bosom — in sorrow depart, — 
** Look aloft," from the darkness and dust of the tomb, 
To that soil where affection is ever in bloom. 

6. And O, when death comes in terrors, to cast 
His fears on the future, his pall on the past, — 
In that moment of darkness, with hope in the heart, 
And a smile in thine eye, ** look alott," and depart ! 

LAWKENCE. 



LESSON CXLI. 



Bay, the laurel-tree. 

Block, a heavy piece of wood. In 

England it was a Christmas-cuBtom U> 

place large logs on the fire. 
Board, a table. 

Car'ol, a song of joy and exultation. 
Cheer, that which makes cheerful; 

provisions for a feast 
CoM-H£H-o-RA^TioN, the act of calling 

to remembrance by some solemnity. 



1 



Fond, affectionato, tender. 

Hol'ly, the name of a beautiful ever- 
green tree. 

In-tro-duce' (Latin intro, within, and 
duco^ to lead,) to load or bring in. 

Knot, group, assemblage. 

Lat'tice, a window of lattice-work. 

Leg'end-a-ry, partaking of the nature 
of legends, or stories of saints *, tradi- 
tionary. 



Pronunciation.— Hearth 33, a-roused' 1/, jBn'glish 33, ^n'gland 33, pock'c^ 1ft, 
chil'drai 11, cheer 22. 

CHRISTMAS. 

1. The word Christmas is derived from CJvrist and a Saxon word 
signifying a holy day, or feast. It is the name applied to the day 
observed in commemoration of the birth of our Saviour. 

2. In some countries this day is observed with very imposing 
ceremonies. The churches, splendidly decorated, resound with music 
expressive of joy and triumph. 

Christmas in England, 

3. In England Christmas was formerly celebrated with many 
singular games and amusements. It seemed to throw open every 
door, and unlock every heart. It brought the peasant and the peer 
together, and blended all ranks in one warm, generous flow of joy 
and kindness. 

4. The old halls of castles and manor-houses resounded with the 
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harp and the Christinas carol, and their ample boards groaned under 
the weight of hospitality. 

5. Even the poorest cottager welcomed the festive season with 
green decorations of bay and holly; the cheerful fire gleamed its 
rays through the lattice, inviting the passenger to raise the latch, 
and join the knot of gossips huddled round the hearth, beguiling the 
long evening with legendary jokes and oft-told Christmas-tales. 

6. Christmas is still a period of delightful excitement in England. 
It is gratifying to see that home-feeling completely aroused which 
holds so powerful a place in every English bosom. 

7. The preparations making on every side for the social board 
that is again to unite friends and kindred ; the presents of good cheer 
passing and repassing, — those tokens of regard, and quickenei-s of 
kind feelings; the evergreens distributed about houses and churches, 
emblems of peace and gladness; all these have the most pleasing 
effect in producing fond associations, and kindling benevolent sympa- 
thies. 

8. The following stanza is a specimen of the old Christmas carols: — 

" Lo ! now is come our joyful feast. 

Let every man be jolly ; 
Each room witli ivy-leaves is dressed, 

And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbors^ chimneys smoke, 

And Christmas- blocks are burning; 
Their ovens with baked meats they choke, 

And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie ; 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
AVe'll bury it in a Christmas-pie, 

And ever more be merry." w. irving. 

Christmas in the Noin-H op Germany. 

9. There is a Christmas- custom here which pleased and interested 
me. The children make little presents to their parents and to each 
other; and the parents to the children, 

10. For three or four months before Christmas the girls are all 
busy, and the boys save up their pocket-money to make or purchase 
these presents. 

11. What the present is to be is cautiously kept secret, and the 
girls have a world of contrivances to conceal it — such as working 
when they are out on visits and the others are not with them, getting 
up in the morning before daylight, and the like. 

12. Then, on the evening before Christmas one of the parlors is 
lighted up by the children, into which the parents must not go. A 
great bough of a yew-tree is fastened on the table at a little distance 
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from the wall, a multitude of little tapers are fastened in the bougli, 
but so as not to set fire to it till they are nearly burnt out, and 
colored paper hangs and flutters from the twigs. 

13. Under this bough the children lay out in great order the 
presents they mean for their parents, still concealing in their pockets 
what they intend for each other. 

14. Then the parents are introduced, to whom the children pre- 
sent their little gifts. The children then bring out of their pockets 
the gifts intended for each other, and present them with kisses and 
embraces. 

15. Where I witnessed this scene there were eight or nine chil- 
dren, and the eldest daughter and the mother wept aloud for joy and 
tenderness. The tears ran down the face of the father, who clasped 
all his children so tight to his breast that it seemed as if he did it 
to stifle the sob that was rising within him. I was very much 
affected. 

16. Tlie shadow of the bough and its appendages on the wall 
made a very pretty picture. And then the raptures of the little 
ones when at last the twigs began to take fire and snap! — oh, it 
was a delight for them! 

17. On the next day, in the great parlor, the parents lay out on 
the table the presents for the children. A scene of more sober joy 
succeeds; as on this day the mother tells privately to each of her 
daughters what she has observed most praiseworthy and most faulty 
in that daughter's conduct, the father taking the same course with 
his sons. Coleridge. 
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CLAM'oR-ous,vociferou8, calling loudly. 
Des'o-late, comfortless. 
Glare, a dazzling light. 
Gkeet'ing, salutation at meeting. 
Rio'iD, stiflf, not to b© bent. 



Ta'per, a small wax-eandle, a light. 
^a'por, a substance floating in the at- 
mosphere, smoke. 
Vi'ands. meat dressed, food. 
WnAP, to co\er. 



Pronunciation. — YcVlow 6, fare'hoad 33, shiv'cr-ing 3ft, clam 'or-oua 3rf, rigVd 1, 
kin'dr<fd 11, chil'dren 11, maid'e/t 4d, warm 9. 

THE LITTLE MATCH-GIRL. 

1. Little Maggie, little Maggie wanders up and down the street ; 
The snow upon her yellow hair, the frost upon her feet; 

2. With the little hox of matches she could not sell all day, 

And the thin, thin, tattered mantle which the wind blows every way. 

3. The rows of largo, dark houses without look cold and drear; 
But within glad hearts are waiting for Christmas to appear. 
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4. By the bright and chceiful firelight smile tlie father and the mother, 
While the children talk of presents, in whispers to each other. 

5. Bat no one talks to Maggie, and no one hears her speak ; 
No breath of little whisperers comes warmly to her cheek. 

6. No little arms are round her — alas I that there should be, 
AVith so much happiness on earth, so much of misery ! 

7. Little Maggie, little Maggie goes shivering on her way ; 
There's no one looketh out at her, there's no one bids her stay ; 

8. Her home is cold and desolate — no smile, no food, jio fire ; 
But sisters clamorous for bread, and an impatient sire. 

9. She sits down in a corner where two great houses meet; 
And she curie th up beneath her, for warmth, her little feet 

10. And she remembers the loved tales her mother used to tell, 
And the cradle-songs she sang, when the summer twilight fell ; 

11. Of good men, and of angels, and of the Holy Child 
Who was cradled in a manger when winter was so wild. 

12. Colder it grows and colder; but she does not feel it now. 
For the pressure at her heart, and the weight upon her brow. 

13. But she struck one little match on the wall so cold and bare, 
That she might look around her, and see if He was there. 

14. The single match was kindled ; and by the light it threw, 
It seemed to little Maggie that the wall was rent m two. 

15. And she could see the room within, the room all warm and lio^ht. 
With the fire-glow red and blazing, and the tapers burning fright 

16. And kindred there were gathered round the table richly spread, 
With heaps of goodly viands, red wine, and pleasant bread. 

17. She could smell the fragrant odor; she could hear them talk and play; 
Then all was darkness once agam — the match had burned away. 

18. She struck another hastily, and now she seemed to gee. 
Within the same warm chamber a glorious Christmas-tree. 

19. The branches all were laden down with things that cliildren prize; 
Bright gifts for boy and maiden they showed before her eyes. 

20. And she almost seemed to touch them, and to join the welcome shout; 
Then darkness fell around her, for the little match was out. 

21. Another, yet another she has tried — they will not light; 
Then all her little store she took, and struck with alfher might. 

22. And the whole place around her wasJighted with the glare I 
And lo 1 there hung a little Cliild before her in the air 1 
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23. There were blood-drops on his forehead, and a spear-wound In his side, 
And cruel nail-prints in his feet and in his hands spread wide. 

24. And he looked upon her kindly, and she felt that he had known 
Pain, hunger, cold, and sorrow, still greater than her own. 

25. And he pointed to the laden board, and to the Christmas-tree, 
^ Then up to the blue sky, and said, ** Will Maggie come with me ? ** 

26. And she folded both her thin-white hands, and turned from that bright 
board. 

And from the golden gifts, and said, " With thee, with thee, O Lord 1 " 

27. The chilly winter morning breaks in the cold gray skies. 
On the city wrapped in vapor, on the spot where Maggie lies. 

28. In her scant and tattered garment, with her back against the wall, 
She sitteth cold and rigid — she answers not their call. 

29. Then the}r lifted her up carefully ; they shuddered as they said, 
" It was a bitter, bitter night — the child is frozen dead." 

30. While angels sang their greeting to another saved from sin. 
Men ssdd, ** It was a bitter night — would no one let her in ? " 

HANS ANDER8EN. 



JL.KSSON OXLIII. 



Al'lah, the Arabic name for God. 

Bas-ti-na'do, a sound beating with a 
stick ; among the Turks it is commonly 
inflicted on the soles of the feet 

Ca'di, (ca'dy,) a Turkish judge or ma- 
gistrate. 



plER'visE, (der'vis,) a kmd of monk or 
priest among the Turks. 

Ob-serv-a'tion, {s sounded like x,) a 
taking notice. 

0-ri-ent'al, (Latin oriensj rising,) East- 
em, Asiatic. 

Pronunciation. — ^Von'i-«on (» like z). Indian 18, pur-sued' 16 and 19, a-eatnst 33, 
Ar'a-bic iOd, the 31, a 31 . 

TUB HABIT OF OBSERVATION. 

1. Those who attend closely to what passes around them acquire 
a habit of observation which is often very remarkable. The follow- 
ing anecdotes show to what perfection this habit may be carried. 

I. 

2. An Indian, on returning home to his cabin, discovered that 
some of his meat had been stolen. After a moment of deep thought 
he carefully examined the various objects around his dwelling. 

8. Some white men coming up at this time, he asked them whether 
i they had seen a short, old, white man, with a short gun, and a small 
bob-tailed dog. They replied that they had. "That man," said 
the Indian, " stole my venison ; which way did he go 1 " 
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4. Having learned the direction, the Indian pui-sucd the thie^ 
and recover^ his meat. The white men meeting the Indian some 
time afterward asked him how be had so readily found out the 
thief. 

5. The Indian replied : ^' I knew the thief was a little man hj 
his having made a pile of stones to stond upon, in order to reach 
the venison. That he was an old man I knew hy the short steps 
which I saw he had taken. That he was a white man I knew by 
his turning out his toes when he walks, whioh an Indian never does. 

6. '' His gun I knew to he short from the mark it made on the 
hark of a tree against which it had leaned. The dog's tcacks 
showed him to he small ; and the mark made hy his tail in the dust 
where he was sitting showed that he was hoh-tailed." 

II. 

7. The following is an Oriental stoiy. A dervise traveling in the 
desert was met hy a company of merchants. '' Holy man," said 
they, " we have lost a camel." 

8. ^<Is he hlind in his right eye, and lame in his lefl fore leg? " 
asked the dervise. — " He is," said the merchants. 

9. " Has he lost a front tooth?"—" He has," replied they. 

10. "Was your camel loaded with wheat on one sideband honey 
on the other?" — "That is our cameL" exclaimed the merchants; 
" where is he? "-^" I know not," said the dervise. 

11. "But where did you see him?" — "I have not seen him at 
all" 

12. "Then tell us where is the man who described him to you, 
so tliat we may inquire of him." — "No one described him to me,*' 
replied the dervise. 

13. The merchants now became very much enraged. "You 
lying dervise," said they, " you are connected with the thieves, and 
have received part of the money and jewels. Villain, come with us 
to the cadi." 

14. The dervise attempted to say something; but they were so 
much enraged that they would not Hsten to him, and dragged him 
to the cadi. 

15. " This wicked dervise," said they to the cadi, " has seen our 
camel ; for he described all its marks, saying it was blind in the right 
eye, and lame in the left fore leg; that it had lost a front tooth; that 
it was loaded with wheat on one side and honey on the other. Now 
he says he knows nothing about it. The thieves have bought his 
silence with part of the spoils." 

16. " Give him the bastinado," said the cadi to an officer. 

17. " Listen to me a moment, cadi," said the dervise; " hear what 
I have to say." 
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18. "What can you have to say against the testimony of these 
worthy merchants ? '* demanded the cadi. " If you did not see the 
camel, how did you know it was blind in one eye ? " — " Because 1 
saw it had cropped the herbage on only one side of the path." 

19. " How did you know it was lame in the left fore leg? " — 
" Because I saw that the impression of the lefl fore foot was fainter 
than those of the others." 

20. "How did you know the animal had lost a front tooth? " — 
" Because I saw that wherever it had grazed a small tuft of herb- 
age was left uninjured in the center of its bite." 

21. "But how could you tell with what it was laden?" — "The 
ants and the flies showed me that. The ants were busy with the 
wheat that had dropped on one side, and the flies with the honey on | 
the other. Besides the animal was not stolen, it has only strayed ; 
go, seek it." 

22. "How do you know it was not stolen?" — "Because there 
were no marks of any footsteps either before or behind it." 

23. " Allah is great ! " exclaimed the cadi. " This is a wise 
dervise, more deserving of reward than punishment. Give thanks 
to Allah, O merchants, for having bestowed upon you the happiness 
of seeing so great wisdom, and depart in search of your camel." 

24. The merchants found the lost beast only a few miles from the 
spot from which it had strayed* 



LESSON OXLIV. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



EjBFER TO Caution 29. — In the following examples, you will find 
difficult combinations of consonant-sounds. Many of them, you will 
see, have little or no meaning. But practice them till you can read 
them fluently, exactly, and forcibly. j|^ Where one word or sylla- 
ble ends with a consonant-sound and the next begins with the same 
sound be especially careful not to omit either sound. Thus: im- 
maculate, not im-<iculato; pen-A;»ife, not pen-tfe. 

(1.) A rural ruler. (3.) A laurel-crowned clowm. (3.) Rob Low's raw leeks. 
(4.) Let reason rule your life. (5.) Robert Lawrie's raillery. (6.) A lump of raw, 
red liver. (7.) The cook popped in the pot. (8.) Cook it, Kitty. (9.) Coop up the 
cook. (10.) Puff up the fop. (11.) Cocks crow, crows caw. (12.) Captain Cun- 
ningham cut and come again. (13.) A ticket, cut it. (14.) Put the cut pumpkin in 
a pipkin. (15.) Frequent good company. (16 ) Laid in tkc cold ground. (17.) A 
little ninny, (18.) Let little Nelly run— run little NeVL (l^.) The kneeler leaned 
on lenient Kell. (20. | Says she this 7 --This she says. (21.) Sam snuffs shop snuff 
— snuff you shop snutf / (22.) The lark's shrill fife tnay come. (23.) Fill the sieve 
with thistles, then sift the thistles in the sieve. 
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Drook'let, a little brook. The termi- 
nation Ut means little, as lakelet, a 
little lake ; rivulet, a little riven 

Har'bin-gxr, a forerunner, one who 
gives notice of the expected arrival of 



Rav'ished, delighted, transported. 

Rx-FRAiN% repetition of a musical strain. • 

Ke-veii/lx (re-vale'ya^), the beat of 
drum to waken soldiers at break of 
day; wakening music. 

Yore, former times. 

pROMuyciATiON.— Elm 32tf, hark 9, haste* 29, gur'gling 9, oow'slip, not eowz-lipi 
jel'UnD 6, rob'tJ» Ic, o'pen id. 

ROBIN'S COME! 

!• From the elm-tree's topmoet boagb. 
Hark I the robin's early song I 
Telling one and all that now 

Merry spring-time hastes along. 
Welcome tidings thou dost bring, 
Little harbinger of spring, — 

Kobin's come I 

2. Of the winter we are weary, 
Weary of its frost and snow, 
Longing for the sunshine cheery, 

And the brooklet's gurgling flow; 
Gladly then we hear thee sing 
The reveille of the spring. 

jRobm's come I 

8. Rins it out on hill and plain, 

l%rough the garden's londy bowers, 
Till the green leaves dance again, 

Till the air is sweet with flowers ; 
Wake the cowslip by the rill, 
Wake the yellow daffodill i 

Bobin's come I 

4. Then, as thou wert wont of yore. 
Build thy nest and rear thy young 
Close besiae our cottage-door. 

In the vine, the leaves among; 
Hurt or harm thou need'st not fear. 
Nothing rude shall venture near. 
Robin's come I 

6. Swinging stall o*er yonder lane, 
Booin answers merrily; 
Ravished by the sweet refrain, 

Alice claps her hands in glee. 
Calling, from the open door. 
With her soft voice, o'er and o'er, 
Robin's come I 

W. W. CALDWELL. 
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Ap-prx-hxn'sion, fear, suspicion. 
A-droit', dexteroos, skillful. 
Boon, a gift, a fayor. 
Com'px-t£N-cy, property sufficient for 

the necessaries and conveniences of 

life without superfluity. 
Com-pet'i-tor, a rival, an opponent. 
CoN-spic'u-oDs, ohvious to tne sight, 

prominent 



Cur'rent, (Latin currenSf running,) 

circulating, common, general. 
Con-cur', (Latin co», together, and 

curroy to run,) to meet in one point, 

to unite, to agree. 
In-tel-lect'u-al, belonging to the nn- 

derstanding. 
In-teg'ri-ty, honesty, uprightness. 
Lu'cRA-Tivx, gainful, profitable. 



PRONOHCIATION.— Pa'tron 274, con-Bpic'u.ous 3c, ev'^r-y 3*, ven'tured 17 and 18, 
ex-troor'di-na-ry 33, sur-pnsed' 9, mu'tu-al-ly 16, ic-gard' 1. 

INTEGRITY OF WASHINGTON. 

1. When Washington was president of the United States a gen- 
tleman applied to him for a lucrative office of great responsibility. 

2. The applicant had been the companion of the general through- 
out the whole course of the revolutionary war, during which he had 
received, on various occasions, indubitable marks of kindness and 
partiality. 

3. His friends thought he had become, in some degree, necessary 
to the happiness of Washington, and had, therefore, only to apply 
for an office to receive it. 

4. It was a boon which, while it would secure competency and 
ease to a friend, would bring that friend into frequent intercourse 
with his patron and former friend in arms. 

5. For the same office there was, however, a competitor; but he 
was decidedly hostile to the politics of Washington; and, as he had 
made himself conspicuous among the opposers of the administration, 
no serious apprehensions were felt on this account. 

6. To such a man — a well-known political enemy — Washington 
could surely feel under no obligations, and was not likely to prefer 
him to a personal friend and favorite. 

' 7. Every one acquainted with the pretensions of the applicants 
was at no loss to judge what the president's decision would be; and 
the current opinion was in favor of the friend and against his 
competitor. 

8. Judge, then, of the general surprise, when it was announced 
that the political opponent of Washington was appointed to the 
office, and that the former associate of the general in the toils and 
privations of a camp was left destitute and neglected. 

9. When this decision was known a common^ friend, who inter- 
ested himself in the affiiir, ventured to remonstrate with the president 
on the injustice of the appointment. 

10. This illustrious man replied: "My friend I receive with a 
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cordial welcome to my heart; bat, with all bis good qualities, he is 
not a man of business My private feelingp have nothing to do in 
this case. As Greorge Washington, I would do this man any kind- 
ness in my power; but, as president of the United States, I can 3a 
nothing.'* 

11. The true explanation of Washington's sterlii^ int^rity is 
probably to be found in that happy and efficient influence wMch his 
mother exercised upon him in his earlier years. 

12. On the death of his father, when he was about ten years old, 
the charge of his education devolved upon his mother. All acconnts 
concur in stating that she was an extraordinary woman; possessing 
not only rare intellectual endowments, but those mond qualities 
which give elevation, worth, and dignity to the souL These quali- 
ties she was particularly desirous to ingraft upon the heart of her 
beloved son. 

13. A story is related which may serve to show the adroit man- 
ner in which she proceeded. 

14. In the ample pasture belonging to her plantation was a colt, 
which, on account of its beauty and high promise, she valued very 
much. 

15. Although of sufficient age to be used, it had never been 
mounted, no one seeming disposed to attempt to break its wild and 
vicious spirit. One day George proposed to some of his companions 
to assist him to secure the colt until he could mount, and he 
would curb its pride. 

16. Accordingly, early one morning the youthful band assembled, 
and, having driven the animal into an enclosure, succeeded, with 
great difficulty, in bridling him. 

17. In a moment George sprang upon his back, and the next 
moment the surprised, wild^ and maddened creature sprang forth 
into the open field, rearing, plunging, and running; but George, 
clinging fast by the bridle and the mane, held his seat firmly, as 
much determined to conquer as the colt was determined not to be 
conquered. 

18. The struggle was desperate; and as the companions of 
George looked on terror and amazement increased every moment. 
At length the colt obtained the advantage; and, bounding forward 
with the speed of an arrow, made a false step, and in his fall broke 
a blood-vessel, and died on the spot. 

19. George came down unhurt; but when he beheld the gasping 
of the noble animal, and thought of his mother's regard for it, his 
heart was troubled. His companions hurried to the spot, and, join- 
ing in his regret, anxiously inquired, "What will your mother say I ; 
Who can teli herr' 

20. At this moment they were summoned to breakfast. When 
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seated at the table Mrs. Washington said, "Well, young gentlemen, 
have you seen my sorrel colt in your rambles this morning? " 

21. The question was natural; but what a question it was! No 
answer was returned, and it was repeietted. Upon this, Greorge, with 
perfect frankness, replied, "Mother, the sorrel colt is dead!" 

22. This was followed by an exact account of the whole affair* 
As the £^tated narrator passed alcmg in his story a flush of dis- 
pleasure was seen rising upon the mother's cheek; but it soon passed 
away, and she kindly and calmly said, "While I regret the loss of 
my favorite, / r^oice in my son^ who alwca/s speaks the truth." 

23. It was by such meauB that this part of the character of 
Washington was formed. Under such a mother the foundation of 
a character was laid which was the admiration of his own genera- 
tion ; which has lost nothing of its glory to the present time, and 
which will lose nothing so long as his memory shall last. 
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Bosk't, woody. 
Fain, glad, pleased. 
Fleet, swift, nimble. 
Twit'ter-ing, making a succession of 
small, tremidoas notes. 



Knight, a champion. 

WHip'pooR-wiLL',the name of a bird, 
derived from the sounpte which it 
makes. Sometimes written wkippawiU. 

Whit, a jot ; not a whit, not in the least. 



Pronunciation.— Dew 16 and 18, twit'ter-ing 3A, meadVte; 6, cheer 22, a-gotn' 33, 
were 33, mo^As 14. 

THE BAT. 

1. The bat, from Ins cavern, when nothing stirred, 
When all around no sound was heard 
Of frolicsome beast or twittering bird, 

Thought it time he should take his flight 
. So down from the roof, where he used to cling, 
He dropped, and, spreading each leathern wing, 
Away he flitted, the fleetest thing 

To be seen abroad that night 

2. In the woods, to hear the owl complain, 
Or the whippoorwill repeat his strain, 
Not long lie thought it best to remain ; 

But, urged by a livelier whim, 
He left the trees with their birds at rest. 
The bosky dell in its moonlight blessed, 
And the meadow fain with the deer to be 

These were all too dull for him. 

3. On the shaded green the boys were out, 
And above their heads he flirted about., 
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When ther greeted him all with a cheer and a shoat. 

And called him their sports to share ; 
And a chann, to wheedle him down, they song, 
When quick he darted the fellows among ; 
And after him then their hats they flnng, 

But not a whit did he care. 

4. He whipped away, in his fitful flight, 
Through a casement into a parlor briffht, 
Where the young and gay were met uiat nighti 

And threw them into alarm ; 
For the maiden feared that the ugly thing, 
As he flitted along on his leathern wing, 
Himself would into her tresses fling, 

And do her a deal of harm. 

5. Ah, now the intruder will soon be caught ! 
The knights are up, with the valorous thought 
To strike him down, and he has forgot 

Where it was that he first came in. 
They are after him hard with brush and cane ; 
His nights are numbered ! Jle must be slain 1 
But lie darts off* — whither ? They watch in Tain ; 

He is off, no more to be seen ! 

6. He is sportinff without, in a safer place ; 
He is giving toe moths and the millers a chase ; 
For he feels himself in a hungry case ; 

And these his affections crave ; 
So, whenever a lustjr one he sees. 
He snaps him up with the greatest ease, 
And having feasted himself on these. 

He retires again to his cave. ANOKYHons. 



LESSON CXLVIII. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



Befer to Caution 29. — The following lesson is a continuation 
of the exercise on page 219. Read over again the remarks there 
given. 

(1.) Yet half I see the panting spirit sigh. (2.) A vaporing white- waiBtcoated 
waiter. (3.) A vagabond wagoner and a vagrant way- faring beggar. (4.) A wot 
white wafer. (5.) Beef-tea and veal-broth. (6.) Be the same in thine own act as 
thou art in desire. (7.) Oh, the torment of an ever-meddling memory ! (8.) All 
night it lay an ice-drop there. (9.) Teach thy heart the holy art of humbly hear- 
ing truth. (10.) Hope, open thou his eye to look on high and his ear to henr. 
(11.) Would that all difference of sects were at an end! (12.) Oh, studied deceit! 
(13.) A sad dangler. (14.) Goodness centers in the heart \ 
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LESSON OXLIX. 



Cap'sule, (Latin capsula^ a little chest,) 
a seed-vessel that opens with valves 
when the seeds escape. 

Dis-sem'in-ate, (Latin dii^ which de- 
notes separation or scattering, and 
semerif seed,) to sow, to scatter seed. 

Di-vERs'i-FiED, made various or differ- 
ent 

Em'i-grate, to remove from one place 
to another. 

Im-bib£% to drink in, to absorb. 



Ik-ves-ti-ga'tion, research, inquiry, ex- 
amination. 

Ma-tu'ri-ty, ripeness. 

Nu'tri-ment, that which nourishes, 
food. 

Or'gan-ized, formed with organs; so 
formed that all the parts may act to- 
gether to one end. 

Prop-a-ga'tion, the continuance of the 
kind by the production of new indi- 
viduals 



Pronunciation. — ^Prog^'ress 27«, c^'ri-ous 16, pro-dwced' 16, mi'cro-scope 27^, 
burst 9, moist' ure 16 and 18, a-m2£s'ing 16. 

THE INTELLIGENT POTATO. 

1 . A YOUTH, whom we shall call Inquisitive Jack, happened one 
day to go down into the cellar; and he saw there a potato, which 
had been left upon the ground, and which had now begun to put 
forth several shoots. 

2. These were nearly white; and Jack asked himself why the 
stalks of a potato in the cellar should be white, while the stalks in 
the open air were green. He watched the potato for several days, 
and perceived that it was growing quite rapidly. 

3. At length one thing greatly excited his curiosity. There was a 
low, narrow window in the cellar. Between this and the potato there 
was a barrel; but the stalk of the potato had foupd its way round 
the barrel. It was actually directing its course towards the window,^ 
as if it really wanted to see the light and breathe the fresh air. 

4. Greatly excited by these observations, Jack continued to watch 
the potato from day to day; at the same time musing with himself 
as to what it coul<r mean. 

5. "Has this potato sense and feeling?" said he thoughtfully. 
*'Does it feel itself to be a prisoner, and want to go out and see the 
light and breathe the air? Who has taught this plant to bend its 
way toward the light, and lift up its head, and point its leaves to- 
ward that which it seems to require?" 

G. Not being able to satisfy these inquiries, the boy at last went 
to an intelligent aunt, and opened the subject to her. This led to 
explanations, the substance of which is as follows: — 
, 7. Plants or vegetables are organized substances, which live and 
grow by the aid of light, air, and moisture. They need to be fed 
as much as animals, and without food will die as surely as an insect, 
a bird, or a quadruped. 

8. Instead of taking their sustenance by means of a mouth, they 
suck it up by means of roots. These draw from the soil, in the form 
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of sap, the particular nutriment that is required; and this is distrib- 
uted to the branches and leaves of the phmt. 

9. Heat and moisture are necessary, in order to set the sap in 
motion; air and light are imbibed by the leaves of the plant; the 
various colors of plants are drawn from the rays of the sun. ^11 
plants are propagated by seeds, which, however minute, contain all 
the members of the parent-plant — stalk, leaf, and flower. 

10. These are so nicely folded up as not to be distinguished; but 
when the plant begins to grow you can see with the microscope 
the several parts unfolding, one by one, until at last th^ assume the 
form of the plant from which they spring. It is said that the acorn, 
which is the seed of the oak, contains all the members of the future 
tree. 

11. Jack was exceedingly delighted with these curious facts, and, 
according to his custom, he pursued the investigation of the subject 
by his own observation, by reading books, and by inquiries of his 
intelligent and obliging aunt. 

12. In the progress of his studies he learned many other curious 
facts, some of which we must relate, for they are quite amusing. 

13. Although plants have no sense or thought, yet nature seems 
to have made provision which supplies all their wants. To prevent 
chestnuts and hickory-nuts from being devoured before they are ripe, 
the former are covered with a prickly burr, and the latter with an 
exceedingly bitter rind. 

14. When these are ripe the out«r coating bursts open, and lets 
out the imprisoned fruits, or seed. Similar contrivances are observed 

^.in respect to a multitude of other plants. 

15. Some seeds, — as those of apples, peaches, plums, pears, cher- 
ries, and currants, — are covered up in a fleshy or pulpy substance, 
which we call fruit. Here a double purpose is answered. 

16. The seeds are nicely taken care of, while mankind, with many 
other creatures, are provided with an ample store of delicious food. 
But lest the seeds should be destroyed before it is brought to matu- 
rity, the fruit is very sour or bitter, until the seeds are quite ripe. 

17. Thus we see that God has taken good care of the life and 
prosperity of plants. As these depend entirely upon seeds for their 
propagation, he has provided that these seeds shall be wrapped up, 
protected, and nursed as carefully as little children. 

18. Nor is this all. "We might suppose that a seed failing from 
the tree beneath the shadow of its parent would shoot up, and per- 
ish for want of light, heat, and air. • 

19. But as children are able to go from the parent-roof and find 
homes for themselves, so God has provided that seeds shall emigrate 
from their homes, and, scattering themselves abroad, cover the fece 
of nature with diversified vegetation. 
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20. This emigration of the seeds is brought about in the following 
manner. You have seen the thistle-down in the autumn rise upon 
the air, and go sailing along to a great distance. Attached to that 
down is a thistle-*seed, which is carried along to some place where it 
maj rest in the soil. The raiik falling upon the seed, it will shoot 
up into a thistle. 

#21. Thus, you see, the little seed is supplied with wings upon 
which it flies away from home, and sets up for itseHl One thistle 
will throw oiF many thousands of these downy seeds, and thus the 
race is multiplied. 

22. There are many other plants that have winged seeds. Per- 
haps you think the rough winds of autumn are unpleasant and mis- 
chievous; but remember that they shake myriads of seeds from the 
plants and trees, and scatter them abroad over the land. 

23. Nor is this the only way in which seeds are disseminated. 
Birds carry the stones of cherries and the seeds of various berries 
from the place where they are produced to distant points. 

24. Quadrupeds spread the seeds of various grasses and grains, 
by carrying them from one point to another. Burdock-seeds and 
cockle-seeds attach themselves to the woolly fleece of animals, and 
are thus diffused. 

25. Kains carry seeds down the slopes of hills and mountains, and 
rivers bear them from one region Uh another. Some seeds scatter 
themselves by means of springs in their covering. 

26. If you slightly pinch the ripe seed-case of the pretty flower 
of the gardens caJled the balsam, it will burst asunder, and scatter 
the seeds in all directions. The pouch which contains the seeds of 
the wood-sorrel also bursts, and scattera the seeds around on aU sides. 

27. The capsules of ferns open with a spring. The seeds of some 
species of this plant, when viewed through a microscope upon paper, 
seem to be endowed with a kind of leaping movement. 

28. These and many other curious particulars Jack learned about 
plants. He learned that the whiteness of the potato-plant is to be 
attributed to the absence of light. 

29. His aunt told him that in the Mammoth Cave, into which the 
; light of the sun has never entered, the fishes, and even the crickets, 
- are white. The absence of light in the cave has pix)duced the same 

effect on the animals that the absence of light in the cellar produced 
on the plant. 

30. She told him, too, that the motion of the plant towards the 
light might be compared to the instinct of animals. The infant 
does not know that food is necessary to its existence; yet instinct 
urges it to seek the food which is to support its life. 

31. So light is necessary to the proper growth of the plant, and 
the stem of the plant accordingly seeks the light. 
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LKSSON CL,. 

Ciii'cLiiro, roTolviiig, going round. I Dri, oolor, hae, tint 
CoR'o-iTAL, a orown, fforlond. Gkm, to adorn, embelliflh. 

Daint't, pleasing to tne taste, delicioos. | TrtANs-PORT'jcD, delighted, ehanned. 

PRovvKCiATiOff — Lan'gaid 24, an^fSQ. nf Vr 33, a-lone' 1/, lad'en 4<2, per- 
fume' 16. *^ 

LIVE TO DO GOOD. 

1. " Not to myself aJone," 

The little opening; flower transported cries — 
** Not to myself alone I bud and bloom. 
With fragrant breath the breezes I perfume, 
And gladden all things with my rainbow dyes. 
The bee comes sipping every eventide 

His dainty nil ; 
The butterfly within my cup doth hide 
From threatening ill." . 

2. *• Not to myself alone," 

The circling star with honest pride doth boast — 
" Not to myself alone I rise and set ; 
I write upon night's coronal of jet 
His power and skul who formed our countless host ; 
A friendly beacott at heaven's open gate, 

I gem the sky, 
That man ma^ ne'er forget in every fate, 
His home on high." 

8. "Not to myself alone," 
The honey-laden bee doth murmuring hum — 
" Not to myself alone from flower to flower 
1 roam the wood, the pai-den, and the bower. 
And to the hive at evening weary come ; 
For man, for man, the luscious food I pile 

With busy care. 
Content if he repay my ceaseless toil 
With scanty share." 

4. " Not to myself alone," 

The soaring bird with lusty pinion sings — 
" i^ot to myself alone I raise my song ; 
I cheer the drooping with my warbling tongue. 
And bear the mourner on my viewless wings; 
I bid the hrmnlcss churl my anthem learn, 

And God adore ; 
I call the wordling from his dross to turn. 
And sing and soar." 

5. " Not to myself alone," 

The streamlet wliispers on its pebbly way — 
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<< Not to myself alone I sparkling glide ; 
I scatter health and life on every side, 
And strew the fields with herb and floweret gay. 
I sing unto the common bleak and bare 

My gladsome tune ; 
I sweeten and refresh the languid air 

In droughty June." 

6. " Not to myself alone,'* 
O man, forget not thou, earth's honored priest — 
Its tonffue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its heart — 
In earth's great chorus to sustain thy part; 
Chitfest of ffuests at love's ungrudging feast, 
Flay not the niggard ; spurn thy native clod, 

And self disown ; 
Live to thy neishbor, live unto thy God,-— 
Not to thyself alone! 



l^ESSON OLI. 



Bsi/on-iN iBed*oo-een)t the name ap- 
plied to those Arabs who live in tents. 

Crest'ed, having a crest or plume. 
The foam on the waves resemoles a 
crest 

Fleet, swift, rapid. 

Pro-pi'tious, kind, favorable. 

Scour, to pass swiftly over. 

Sen-8a'tion, feeling. 



Mi-rage' (me-ra2&', g sounded as in 
rouge) f a deception of the eye, some- 
times presenting the appearance of* 
water m a sandy desert. 

Startled, made to appear suddenly, 
made to swell out. 

Wont {wunt)^ accustomed. 

Tearn {yern)f to long, to have an earn' 
est desire. 



Pronunciation — Ar'ab 27a, wins'ed (two syllables), dark'efi id, an-ottt'er S7a, 
th£ 31, Beaou-in 26<2, gen'u-tW 5a, 

I. 
THE HORSE IN ARABIA. 

1. Arabia, in the opinion of the naturalist, is the genuine and 
original country of the ho^. The climate of that country is most 
propitious, not indeed to. the size, but to the spirit and swiftness of 
that generous animal. 

2. The Bedouins preserve with superstitious care the honors and 
memory of the purest race. The birth of a noble foad is esteemed 
among the tribes as a subject of joy and mutual congratulation. 

8. These horses are educated in the tents, among the children of 
the Arabs, with a tender ^imiliarity, which trains them in the habits 
of gentleness and attachment. 

4. They are accustomed only to walk and to gallop. Their sen- 
sations are not blunted by the incessant abuse of the spur and the 
whip. 

5. Their powers are reserved for the moments of flight and pur- 
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suit. But no sooner do thej fed the touch of the hand or the 
stirrup than thej dart away with the swiftness of the wind. If 
their friend, the rider, should be dismounted in his rapid career, 
thej instantlj stop till he has recovered lus seat» gibbon. 

II. 
THB ARAB'S FABEWBLL TO HIS HOBSB. 

1. It is very difficult to induce an Arab to part with his horse. 
Immense sums have been offered in vain. But extreme poverty has 
sometimes forced an Arab to sell what he considered as part of his 
family, the plisTmate of his children— his beautiful and beloved | 
steed. 

2. A French Consul in Alexandria, Egyp^ ^^^ saw an Arabian 
horse so beautiful that he wished to purchase it for the purpose of 
sending it as a present to the French king. 

8. llie owner, being exceedingly poor, was tempted by a large 
purse of gold, and agreed to part with the animal. He took the 
gold, looked at it for some time, then turned to look at his &vorite. 

4. The animal seemed to look at him reproachfully. He went 
up to it, patted its neck, and stroked the glossy mane with many 

• endearing expressions, then burst into tears. 

5. He stood an instant, then dashed the tears from his eyes, threw 
the gold on the ground, sprang upon the horse, and was out of sight 
in a moment. 

6. M^ beautiful I my beautiful ! that standest meekly by, 
W ith thy proudly arched and glossy neck, and dark and fiery eye ; 
Fret not to roam the desert now with all thy winged speed — 
I am not to mount on thee again — thou'rt sold, my Arab steed ! 

7. Fret not with that impatient hoof — snuff not the breezy wind — 
So far as thou shalt gallop now thou leavest me behind; 
The stranger hath thy bridle-rein — thy master hath his gold — 
Fieet^imbed and beautiful I farewell ! — thou'rt sold, my steed — 

thou'rt soldi 

8. Farewell I those free, untiring limbs fuU many a mile must roam, 
To reach the chill and wintry sky which clouds the stranffer's home ; 
Some other hand, less fond, must now thy com and bread prepare ; 
The silky main I braided once must be another*s care ! 

9' The morning sun shall dawn again, but never more with thee 
Shall I gallop through the desert-paths, where we were wont to be. 
Evening shall darken on the earth ; and o'er the sandy plain 
Some other steed, with slower step, shall bear me home again. 

10. Yes, thou must go ! the wild, free breeze, the brilliant sun and sky, 
Thy master's home — from aJl of these my exiled one must fly. 
Thy proud, dark eye will grow less proud, thy step become less flee^ 
And vainly shalt thou arch thy neck, ihj master's hand to meet 
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11. Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye, glancing bright — 
Only in sleep shall hear again that step so firm and light ; 
And when I raise my dreaming arm to check or cheer thy speed. 
Then must I starting wake, to feel — thou'rt sold, my Arab steed I 

12' Ah! rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel hand may chide, 
Till foam-wreaths lie, like crested waves, along thy panting side ; 
And the rich blood that's in thee swells, in thy indignant pain, 
Till careless eyes, ^ehich rest on thee, may count each started vein. 

13. WUl they ill use thee ? If I thought — but no, it cannot be — 
Thou art so easy to be curbed ; so gentle, yet so free. 

And yet, if hapljr when thou'rt gone, my lonely heart should yearn — 
Can the hand wnich casts thee irom it now command thee to return ? 

14. Return! — alas I my Arab steed ! what shall thy master do 
When thou, who wert his all of joy, hast vanished from his view ? 
When the dim distance cheats mine eye, and through the gathering 

tears 
Thy bright form for a moment, like the false mirage, appears. 

15. Slow and unmounted will I roam, with weary foot, alone. 

Where, with fleet step and joyous bound, thou oft hast borne me on ; 

And sitting down by that green well, I'll pause and sadly think, 

'^ It was here he bowed his glossy neck when last I saw him dnnk ! " 

1 6. When last I saw thee drink! — away I the fevered dream is o'er — 
I could not live a day, and know that we should meet no more ! 
They tempted me, my beautiful ! for hunger's power is strong — 
They tempted me, my beautiful I but I have bved too long. 

17. Who said that I had given thee up ? — who said that thou wert sold ? 
'Tis &l8e, — 'tis false, my Arab steed I I fling them back their goidt 
Thus, thus I leap upon thy back, to scour the distant plains; 
Away ! who overtakes us now shall clidm thee for his pains. 

MRS. NORTON. 



JLiESSON CLII. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 

Befer to Caution 33. — ^Each of the following sentences con- 
tains one word, or more, liable to mispronunciation. 

(1.) He again bade him go against Agesilaus. (2.) The English bravo had a 
cuirass. (3.) The camelopard is in the menagerie. (4.) From this circumBtance 
the Russian courier got the sobriquet of bouquet-holder. (5.) Bis raillery is full of 
bombast. (6.) He rode in a palanquin, because he had lost his palfrey. (7.) Eng« 
laud rules Hindostan. (8.) They have put the dromedary and the other extraor- 
dinary zoological specimens on the quay. (9.) The mischievous acts of parliament 
yesterday are irrevocable, but not irreparable. (10.) Homoeopathy is said to have 
effected extraordinary cures. 
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LKSSON OJLIII. 

Bbsekch', to entreat, implore. t Dis-mouiit', to alisht firom a horae. 

Dk-vice', adieme, itratagem. | Dupe, to deoeive, to cheat 

PaoNUirciATioir.— Ar'ab 27a, lia/'en 21, ai»-otfa'er 27a, leiDgtk 25, tlif 31, <i 31, 
wMeh 32<;. 

THE ABAB AND THE SOBBEB* 

1. In a certain tribe of Arabs of the desert there was a horse 
whose fame was spread far and near. A Bedouin of another tribe, 
by name Daher, desired extremely to become its owner. 

2. Having offered fi>r it in vain his camels and his whole wealth, 
he hit at length upon the following device, by which he hoped to 
gain the object of his desire. 

8. He resolved to stain his face with the juice of an herb, to 
clothe himself in rags, and to tie his leg to his neck so as to appear 
like a lame b^gar. 

4. Thus he went to a certain place which Naber, the owner of 
the horse, designed to pass. When he saw Naber approaching on 
the beautiful steed he cried out in a weak voice: '<I am a poor 

I stranger. For three days I have been unable to move fix)m this 
spot to seek for food. I am dying. Help me, and heaven will re- 
ward you." 

5. The Arab kindly offered to take him up on his horse, and cany 
him home. But the rogue replied: ^'I cannot ride. I have no 
strength left." 

6. Naber, touched with pity, dismounted, led his horse to the spot, 
and with great difficulty set the seeming beggar on its back. 

7. But no sooner did Daher feel himself in the saddle than he gave 
spurs to the horse, and galloped off, calling out as he did so, ^^ It is 
I, — Daher. I have got the horse and I am off with it." 

8. Naber called after him to stop and listen. Certain of not be- 
ing overtaken, he turned and halted at a short distance from Naber, 
who was armed with a spear. 

9. "You have taken my horse," said the latter. "Since heaven 
has willed it, I submit. But I beseech you never to tell any one 
how you obtained it." — "And why not 1 " said Daher. 

10. "Because," said the noble Arab, "another man might be 
really ill, and men would fear to help him. You would be the 
cause of others' refusing to perform an act of charity, for fear of 
being duped as I have been." 

11. Struck with shame at these generous words, Daher was silent 
for a moment. Then springing from the horse, he returned it to its 
owner, embracing him in token of esteem. Naber invited him to 
his tent, where they spent some days and became fisist friends. 
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LESSON OLIV. 



Arch, the vault of heaven, the ekj. 
Em'bas-sy, a Boleinn message. 
Es'sENCE, the peculiar nature of a thing. 
Host, an anny, a great number. 
Ho-Ri'zoN, the line in which the earth 
and dsieB seem to meet. 



Om-ni pres'ent, everywhere present. 
Sae^TiLE, thin, not dense, fine, delicate* 
To'ken, a sign, mark, something in- 
tended to indicate another thing. 
Wane, to grow less, decrease. 
Wax, to grow larger, increase. 



Pronunciation. — To'kew Ad, dews 16, Buh'tile 5a, be-nea^A' 15, a-gain'33, 
ho-Wzon 26a 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

1. Flo WER8, wherefore do ye bloom ? 

— We strew thy pathway to the tomb. 

2. Stars, wherefore do ye rise ? 

— To light thy spirit to the skies. 

3. Fair Moon, why dost thou wane ? 

— That I may wax again. 

4. O Sun, what makes thy beams so bright ? 

— The Word that said, « Let there be light" 

6. Planets, what guides you in your course ? 

— Unseen, unfelt, unfailing force. 

6. Nature, whence sprang thy glorious frame ? 
— My Maker called me, and I came. 

7. O Light, thy subtile essence who may knojr ? 

— Ask not, for all things but myself L show. 

8. What is yon arch which every where I see ? 

— The sign of omnipresent Deity. 

9* Where rests the horizon's all-embracing zone ? 

— Where earth, God's footstool, touches heaven. His throne. 

10. Ye clouds, what bring ye in your train ? 

— God's embassies, — storm, lightning, hail, or rain. 

11. Bow in the cloud, what token dost thou bear? 

— That Justice still cries," strike," and Mercy, " spare." 

12. Dews of the morning, wherefore were ye given ? 

— To shine on earth, then rise to heaven. 

13. Rise, glitter, break,* yet, Bubble, tell me why? 

— To show the course of all beneath the sky. 

14. Time, whither dost thou flee ? 

— I travel to Eternity. 

15. Eternity, what art thou, — say? 

— Time past, time present, time to come, — to-day. 

20 
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16. Ye Dead, where can your dwelling be ? 

— The house for all the living : — come and see. 

O Life, what is thy breath ? 

— A vapor lost in death. 

O Death, how ends thy strife ? 

— In everlasting life. 

O Grave, where is thy victory ? 

— Ask Him who rose again for thee. 

JAMES UOVTQOMKKir. 
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LESSON CLV. 



Au-DAc'i-TT, boldness, impadeoce. 
Con cks'sion, act of yielding, thing 

yielded. 
Isi-ter'prkt'kr« a translator, one who 

expluns in ooe language what is said 

in another. 
Pa-ra' (pah-rah'), a small Turkish coin 

equal to about one fourth of a cent 



Pri-va'tion, state of being deprived of 

something, want of something neoes- 

sary for comfort. 
Ra'tion. daily allowance of food. 
Rk-coil^, to start back, to shrink. 
Sem'i, prefixed to a word signifies half; 

as, semi-starvation, the state of being' 

half 'Starved. 



Pbonqnciation.— Cai'ro (Ki'ro), Ga'za 7, Ar'ab 27a, ctMowb' 1, fasf'ened 21, 
ar*ranged' 1, Eu-ro-pe'an 26/*, as «ure' 16 and 19, hos'ttZe da. 

CROSSING THE ARABIAN DESERT. 



It is there that you 
-and lay in your stores 



1. Gaza is upon the edge of the desert, 
charter your camels — the ships of the desert- 
for the voyage. 

2. In a couple of days I was ready to start. According to the 
contract made with me, I was to reach Cairo within ten days fix)m 
the commencement of the journey. I had four camels, one for my 
baggage, one for each of my servants, and one for myself. Four 
Arabs, the owners of the camels, came with me on foot. 

3. My stores were a small soldier's tent, two bags of dried bread, 
a couple of bottles of wine, two goat-skins filled with water, tea, 
sugar, cold tongue, and a jar of Irish butter. There was also a 
small sack of charcoal ; for the greater part of the desert through 
which we were to pass is destitute of fuel. 

4. The camel kneels to receive her load, and for a while she allows 
the packing to go on with silent resignation ; but when she begins to 
suspect that her master is putting more than a just burden on her 
poor hump, she turns round her supple neck and looks sadly at the 
increasing load. i 

5. She then gently remonstrates against the wrong with the sigh S 
of a patient wife. If sighs will not move 3'^ou,she can weep; you < 
soon learn to pity her, and soon to love her for her gentle, woman- < 
ish ways. i 
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6. You cannot, of course, put a riding -saddle upon the back of 
the camel; but your quilt or carpet, or whatever you cany for the 
purpose of lying on at night, is folded and fastened on the pack- . 
saddle upon the top of the hump, and on this you ride, or rather sit. 
You sit as a man sits on. a chair when he sits astride and faces its 
back. 

7. In passing the desert you will find your Arabs wanting to start 
and to rest at all sorts of odd times. They like, for instance, .to be 
off at one in the morning, and to rest during the whole of the after- 
noon. You must not gire way to their wishes in this respect. I tried 
their plan once, and found it very harassing. 

8. An ordinary tent can give you very little protection against heat. 
The fire strikes fiercely through single canvas; and you soon find 
that whilst you lie crouching, and striving to hide yourself from the 
blazing face of the sun, his power is harder to bear than it is when 
you boldly defy him from the back of your camel. 

9. It had been arranged with my Arabs that they were to bring 
with them all the food which they would want for themselves dur- 
ing the passage of the desert. On the evening of the second day, 
however, just before we encamped for the night, my four Arabs 
came to my interpreter, and formally announced that they had not 
brought with them one atom of food, and that they looked entirely 
to my supplies for their daily bread. 

10. This was awkward intelligence. We were now just two days 
deep in the desert, and I had brought with me no more bread than 
might be reasonably required for myself. 

11. I believed at the moment — for it seemed likely enough — 
that the men had really mistaken the terms of the arrangement; and 
feeling that half -rations would be a less evil than the starvation of 
my Arabs, I at once told the interpreter to assure them that my 
bread should be equally shared vdth all. 

12. The interpreter, however, did not approve of this concession. 
He assured me quite positively that the Arabs thoroughly understood 
the agreement, and that, if they were now without food, they had 
willfully brought themselves into this strait, for the tvretched pur- 
pose of bettering their bargain by the value of a few paras' worth 
of bread. 

13. This suggestion made me look at the affair in a new light. 
I I should have been glad enough to put up with the slight privation 
* to which my concession would subject me; but it seem^ to me that 

the scheme had something of audacity in it, and was calculated to 
try the extent of my softness. 

14. I well knew the danger of allowing the trial to result in a 
conclusion that I was one who might be easily cheated. After 
thoroughly satisfying myself that the Arabs had really understood 
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the arrangement^ I determined that they should not now violate it hy 
taking advantage of mj position in the midst of their big desert. 

15. So I desired him to tell them that they should touch no bread 
of mine. We stopped, and the tent was pitched. The Arabs came 
to me, and prayed loudly for bread ; I refused them. 

"Then we die! God's will be done." 

16. I gave the Arabs to understand that I regretted their perisliing 
by hunger, but I should bear this calmly like any other ndsfbrtune \ ; 
not my own — that in short I was happily resigned to their fete. 

17. The men would have talked a great deal, but they were under 
the disadvantage of addressing me Uirough a hostile interpreter. 
They looked hard in my face, but th^ found no hope there; so at 
last they retired, as they pretended, to lay them down and die. 

18. In about ten minutes from this time I found that the Arabs 
were busily cooking their bread. Their pretense of having brought 
no food was false, and invented only for the purpose of saving it. 
They had a good be^ of meal which they had contrived to stow- 
away under the baggage, upon one of the camels, in such a way as 
to escape notice. 

19. In Europe the detection of a scheme like this would have 
occasioned a disagreeable feeling between the master and the offender; 
but you would no more recoil from an Oriental on account of a 
matter of this sort than in England you would reject a horse that 
had tried and failed to throw yon. 

20. Indeed I felt quite good-humored toward my Arabs, because 
they had so woefully failed in their wretched attempt, and because, as 
it turned out, I had done what was right. They too, poor fellows, 
evidently began to like me immensely, on account of the hard-heart- 
edness which had enabled me to baffle their scheme. 

21. The Arabs adhere to those ancestral principles of bread- 
baking which have been sanctioned by the experience of ages. The 
very ^rst baker that ever lived must have done his work exactly as 
the Arab does at this day. 

22. He takes some meal and holds it in the hoDow of his hand 
whilst his comrade pours over it a few drops of water; he then 
mashes up the moistened flour into a paste, which he pulls into small 
pieces and thrusts into the embers. 

23. During this passage we fell in with a chief of the desert- 
tribes. I made him sit down by my side, and gave him a piece of 
bread and a cup of water from out of my goat-skins. 

24. This was not very tempting drink to look at, for it had become 
turbid and was deeply reddened by some coloring matter from the 
skins. But it kept its sweetness, and tasted like a decoction of sole- 
leather.. The chief sipped this, drop by drop, rolling his eyes 
solemnly round between evciy draught, in a rapture of delight. 
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LESSON OLVI. 



A-BTss', (Greek, without bottom,) a deep 

gulf, a deep muss of waters. 
De ll, a narrow valley. 
Do-main', dominion, empire. 
Gor'gkods, showy, splendid. 



Har'row-ing, tormenting. 
In-halk', to breathe in. 
Man'i-to, Indian name of the Deity. 
Sub-merged^ under water. 
Un-blench'ino, not shrinking, firm. 



FnoNUNciATioir.— Nes^'le 31, be-nea^^^ 15, a'ged 33, tot'ter-hig 36, fal'ter-ing 2b, 
fear 22, th« 31,. a 31. 

WHAT IS LIFE? 

1. An eagle flew up, in bis heavenward flight, 
Far out of the reach of human sight, 

And gazed on the earth from his lordly bight 

In the clouds of the upper air. 
*^ And this is life," he exultingly screams, 
<* To soar without fear where the lightning gleams, 
And unblenching to gaze on the sun's gorgeous beams, 

And know m no harrowing care." 

2. A lion leaped from his bloody bed. 

And roared till it seemed he would wake the dead ; 
And man and beast from him trembling fled. 

As though there were death in the tone. 
" And this is life," he triumphantly cried, 
<< To hold my domain in the forest wide. 
Imprisoned by nought but the ocean's tide 

And the ice of the frozen zone." 

8. ^ It is life," said a whale, " to swim In the deep, 
O'er hills submerged and abysses to sweep. 
Where the gods of ocean their revels keep. 

In the fathomless gulf below — 
To bask on the bosom of tropical seas. 
And inhale the fragrance of Ceylon's breeze. 
Or sport where the turbulent waters freeze, 
In the climes of eternal snow." 

4. <* It is life," I hoar a butterfly say, 
" To revel in blooming gardens by day. 
And nestle in caps of ^werets gay, 

When the heavens with stars are bright; 
To steal from ihe rose its delicate hue ; 
To sip from the hyacinth glittering dew. 
And catch fhim the beds m the violets blue 

The richest and sweetest delight." 

5. " It is life," a maiestic war-horse neighed, 
" To prance in the glare of musket and blade, 

I Where thousands in terrible death are laid, 

I And to smell of the streaming gore ; 
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To rush nnapnalled throu<rh the fiery heat, 
And to trample the dead beneath my feet, 
To the trumiMst's clang and the drum's loud beat. 
And hear the artillery roar.** 

6. ** It is life,** said a savage, with hideous yell, 

** To roam unshackled the mountain and dell, 
And feel ray bosom with nugesty swell, 

As the first possessor of all ', 
To eaze on the earth, the sky, and the sea, 
And know that, like them, 1 am chainless and free ; 
And am never, while breathing, to bend the knee 

But at the Great Manito*s call" 

7. An aged Christian went tottering by. 

And white was his hair, and dim was his eye ; 
And his broken spirit seemed ready to fly. 

While he said, with faltering breath : 
*< It is life to move, from the heart's first throes. 
Through youth and manhood, to age's snows, . 
In a ceaseless circle of joys and woes ; 

It is life to prepare for death." 

CHARLES A. DRAKE. 



LESSON CLVII. 



A-8t'lum, a place of retreat and secu- 
rity. 

CoN-8TRAiN% to compel, to force. 

Ez-ult-a'tion, (Latin exulto, to leap 
up.) great gladness, trinmph. 

Har bok, to shelter, to secrete. 

Lau 'rel, a kind of tree. The laurel was 
used in making wreaths for victors. 

Lin'e-agk, race, descent. 



Sakc'tu-a-r7, (Latin sancttu, sacred,; a 
sacred place. 

Trans-at-lan'tic, being over the Atlan- 
tic. When used by one in Europe, or 
supposing himself m Europe, it signi- 
fies being in America. 

Un-mo-lest'ed, not disturbed. 

Vis'i-BLT, in a manner perceptible by 
the eye, plainly. 

Pronunciation. — "Rap'id 1, be-friend' 1, heard 33, staunched 20, a-sVlum 2Sc, 

pa'tri-o-tism 275, de-scend^ed 1, ex-traor'di-na-ry 33, pa-tri-ot'ic 275, 

her'o-ism 27a. 

SCENE BBTWySEN A BEITISH OFPICEB AND AN 
AMERICAN LADY. 

Enter Capt. Watson, a wounded officer, to Mrs. Elliot, who is seated at a 
table, reading. 

CapL Watson, For heaven's sake, Madam, give me shelter, or I 
am lost! The enemy is pursuing me with rapid steps* I am faint 
and wounded — I can fight no longer, and, unless you befiiend me, I 
must perish! 

Mrs. Elliot Your garb bespejJss you an enemy of my country; 
yet I cannot treat you as such at a moment like this. You do, in- 
deed, look faint and suflfering. Where are you wounded, sir? 
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CapU W. In my right arm. My sword was struck from my hand. 
I saw our banner borne before your starry flag — I saw our soldiers 
driven before the victorious troops of Washington. Deprived of 
arms, strength, hope, what could I do but fly I 

Mrs, E, Then Washington again triumphs I — now, as ever, the 
guardian of American liberty.* Thanks be to God ! I thought I 
heard the shout of victory mingling with the distant cannon's roar! 

CaipU W. Oh, IMadam! your exultation is my country's shame. 
I should not wish to live, but for the warm hearts that are yearning \ 
for me in my native land. But for them, I would willingly lie down 
and die, and let our withered laurels cover my early grave. 

Mr2. H. In an unjust cause defeat is more honorable than success. 
Blush not to 3deld to a power which heaven visibly assists. The 
sling and pebble in the hand of David prostrated Goliath in all his 
giant strength and brazen armor. But you look very pale. Suffer 
me to bind up your wounds. 

(JaipU W, Thank you, madam, I have already staunched the blood 
with my handkerchie£ I hear voices approaching. If I am dis- 
covered,! shall be taken captive, and captivity is more terrible than 
death. 

Mrs. E, Fear not, sir; you shall be safe. You have thrown your- 
self on my protection; and if the Itome of an American lady is an 
asylum from danger, that protection shall be yours. Enter here, 
[opening tJit door of an inner chamber'] and remain till pursuit is over, 
[Capt. Watson goes out. Loud knocking withouW] 

Enter Capt Stanton, an American officer, with soldiers. 

CapU Stanton. Is not a British officer concealed in your house, 
madam! 

Mrs. E, Supposing there is, I have room and welcome for my 
American brethren. 

Capt. S. Pardon me, madam, it is not a light question that I ask. 
A British officer was seen to enter your gate; one, too, who fled from 
our pursuit. We cannot believ^ that a lady of your acknowledged 
patriotism would harbor the enemies of your country. 

Mrs. E If you cannot believe, why do you seek one under my 
roof? 

Capt. S. Because I know he has found admission here. Much as 
I regret the necessity, you constrain me to search the house. The 
house of a patriot should never be the shelter of a British officer. 

Mrs. E. It has ever been, and ever will be, the asylum of weak- 
ness, and the shelter of the oppressed. What lustre can it add to 
your triumph to swell the number of your captives with the name 
of one wounded and helpless man? You are masters of the field — 
victory has again descended on the banner of Washington, whose 
noble heart forgets not the claimfS of mercy in the exultation of 
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conquest. Retom, I pray, to the battle-plain. See if there are 
no wounded to heal, no dying to whom your ministrations -wonld 
be welcome as angel -yints. Let me give you bandages and lint, 
which I always keep ready for occa<dons like this. 

CkxpL S. In a few moments, madam; but I must first pass into 
this chamber. A soldier's duty must be fulfilled, even at the risk of 
losing the character of a gentleman. 

Mrs. E {Placing herself before tJie doory You shall not enter, sir. 
This chamber is my sanctuary, and no foot shall pass over the 
threshold unsanctioned by my authority. I thought eveiy Ameri- 
can soldier knew what was due to a lady, as well as to himsel£ Sorry, 
indeed, shall I be, if I have occasion to blush for my countryman. 

Capt S. I would never willingly forfeit the character of a gentle- 
man, or the respect due to a lady like yourself. But I find myself 
in a very extraordinary situation. I ^lall be compelled to account 
for my conduct to my commander-in-chief. I shall be robbed of 
the reward of this day's valor. [Stejynng forward and toting hold of 
the daw.] 

Mrs. K You shall take my life before you invade that sanctuary I 
My body shall be a rampart across this threshold; and if you must 
enter, your footsteps shall be tracked in the blood of a woman, who 
has armed her brothers for the conflict, and moulded bullets, nay, 
even cannon-balls, with her own feeble hand& 

Enter Capt Watson from the chamber. 

CapU W, No, madam! you shall not suffer from your noble gen- 
erosity to an enfeebled enemy. I willingly surrender myself into 
your bands, sir, rather than my noble hostess should be exposed to 
indignity and persecution. But, I must say, I did not expect this 
scene, when an American officer was chief actor. I thought I had 
been conquered by a generous foe I 

Mrs. E, Oh! let not so dark a stain rest upon our country's glory, 
as that of unmercifully triumphing over a ^len foe. Surely, this 
gentleman will be permitted to ren^ain. unmolested under my roof 
this night. He is wounded, and requires assistance and rest You 
Avill not be outdone in delicacy and generosity. 

Capt S, You have conquered, madam. I feel that, flushed with 
the ardor of victory, mingled with the impatience of baffled pursuit, 
I forgot for a moment what was due to mjnsel^ to you, and to him. 
Capt. Watson, you have fought like a brave man, and I believe, on 
my soul, that it is the weakness of your cause that alone gives us 
the victory. 

Capt. W No wonder America triumphs when such a spirit 
animates the bosoms of its daughters. Such heroism, such dig- 
nity, blended with such gentleness and compassion! If I am per- 
mitted to return to my native land, I will call on British women to 
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admire the high and exdlted virtues of ' their Transatlantic sisters. 

Mt9. £L I hope the time will shortly come when we may indeed 
be allowed to greet each others as sisters and frienda. We never 
forget our lineage; aad, even in the midst of oppresflloti and wrongs 
our hearts have yearned with fiHal tenderness toward the land that 
gave our fathers birth. 

Cc^t S. Soldiers, you may depart. Madam, once more accept 
my apology for the harshness of my conduct. Capt. Watson, give 
me your hand, and show me ^at a brave man c«& forgive ovep^eal 
in the exercise of a soldier's drrty. 

Capt Tf^ I am almost tempt^ to exdaim/'Oh that I too were 
an American!** I b^in to feel there is no shame in yielding to a 
country over whose destiny a- Washington presides f which can boast 
of dau^ten such as these; and of sons as ready to listen to the 
pleadings of mercy as to the promptings of valor and the ur^ngs of 
ambition. Happy, thrice happy America! 

• CAROLINE LEE IIENTZ. 



LrESSON OLVIII^ 



DE•PER^ to put off to a ftiture time. 
Dul'cet, sweet. 

Em'v-lat£, to strive to ec^usl or excel. 
In-sid'i-ous, lying in wait, watching to 

entrap, treacherous. 
Si'rens. fiibulouB femalefr who dwelt 

near tne coast of Sicily, and by their 



sweet singing enticed sailors to fbeir 

destmetkm; nence, sireH. sigttifies af* 

luring, bewitching. 
Skep'tic, doubting, hesitating to accept 

truth. 
TiBCfD, feai'fu!, cowardlj. 
GcrrLE, emft) deceit.* 



Proni/nctatiok.— Em^tt-late J6, re'al tSa, b«-low' 1, tim'trf U, ^'iwe 17 and 18, 
waVer-ing 3, be-nea<^' 15» taunt 20, daunt 20, de ferred'l, brok'en 4^, 

1. Would you learn the bravest thing that man can ever do? 
Would you be an uncrowned king, absolute and true ? 
Would you seek to emulate all we learn in story, 
Of tlie moral, just, and ^eat, rich in real glory ? 
Would yott lose much bitter care in your lot below *? 
Bravely speak out when and where it is right to utter " No.** 

2. Learn to speak this little word in its (Mroper place; 
Let no timid doubt be heard, clothed with skeptic grace,* 
Let the lips without disguise boldly pour it out ; 
Though a thbusand dulcet lies keep hovering about 
For, be sure, our hearts would lose future years o£ woe; 
If our courage could refuse the present hour with " iNo." 

S. When temptation would you lead to some pleasant wrong — 
When she calls you tq give heed to her siren souff ; 
When she offers bribe and simile, and your conscience feeh 
7here is naught but ^ii^ing guile in the gifls she deals; 
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Then, O I then, let ooonge rise to ksabpoogeat flow; 
Show that yoo are brave as wise, and fiimly answer ^ISoJ* 

Men with goodly nrki blMed, willins to do ri|^ 

Yei who Mand widi wmvering breast beneaUi persnaaoi] 

When oompanioDs seek to tanot judgment into sin, 

When the toad bngfa fain would dannt your better voice widiin, 

O ! be sore yooll never meet a more insidious foe ; 

Strike the coward to yoor feet by reason's watchwixd, "^Na" 

Few have learned to speak this word when it dionld be qpoken ; 

Resolution is deferred, vows to virtae broken. 

More of virtae is required this one w(Mtl to say 

Than to stand where shots are fired in the bame fray. 

Use it fitly, and you'll see many a lot below 

May be schooled, and nobly ruled by power to utter *< Na* 

ABKXHYUOXJS. 



LESSON CLIX. 



Cos-STEB-s ACTION, (Lstui constemOj to 
throw to the groimd^. to prostrate,) a 
prostration of mind by terror^ amaze- 
ment, astonishment 

Em'a-satb, to flow from anything, to 
isBoe, to proceed. 

Es-vbl'of, to enwrap, to cover, to 
hide. 

Fis'suRE, a spUt. a cleft, a narrow open- 
ing made by tb» partiog of any sab- 



iM-MKirsB', (Latm in, not, and mensus, 

mdasued J nnfimitedt vast, enonnona. 
Rep'tile. (Latin repitUs, horn repo, to 

creep, to crawl,) an animal that creeps 

upon the gronnd. 
BiPT, (fi:om rtoe, to split,) a deft, a fis- 

Bore. 
Stra'tvm, (Latin stndum, from ttemo, 

to spread flat,) a bed, a layer. 
Up-beav'al, a heaving or lifting np 

fifom beneath. 
Heave, to swell, to riseu Wketbe, to twist, to be distorted. 

pBONiTifCiATios.— Pos'/ttre 17 and 18, be-nea/&' 15, fis'ntre 19 exception^ stra'tnm 

276, em'o-na-ted 1/, croo'o-dtle %i, o'yenedi Ad, launched 20, viVlent 2d, 

rep'ti/e 5a, %}mden-\j 4e. 

lUr UNEXPECTED GUEST. 

1. SonE travelers in South America, having ghot a monkey, de- 
termined to cook and eat it. One of them arranged the wood, and, 
having placed the monkey on it, blew the fire till a bright blaze had 
completely enveloped the animaL 

2. He sat by the fire, now and then raking np the cinders with 
a long pole which he held in his hand, while his eyes from time to 
time rested on the monk^ before him. 

3. At length the monkey appeared to be completely cooked. 
With his .kni& in one hand and a forked stick in the other, he was 
just bending forward to lift it off the fire, when, to his horror, the | 
ground was felt to move beneath him, causing him to stagger, and i 
almost throwing him &om his feet ! 

4. Before he could recover himself the surface again heaved up, ; 
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and a loud report was heard like the explosion of some terrible en- 
gine; then another up-heaval — another report. 

5. The ground opened in a long fissure. The burning wood, the 
cinders, and the monkey were thrown hither and thither, and the 
man himself went sprawling on his back. 

6. Was it an earthquake? So thought the man's companions, 
who were now on their feet tunning about in great consternation. 
This belief was, however, of short duration. 

7. The shocks continued ; the dried mud flew about in large 
pieces ; and the burning wood and splinters were showered in the 
air. The smoke covered the spot and prevented a clear view; but 
through the smoke the spectators could see thsit some large body was 
in motion, apparently struggling for life. 

8* In another moment it broke through the bending stratum of 
mud, causing a long rift, and there was displayed before their eyes 
the hideous form of a gigantic crocodile! Though not quite so ter- 
rible as an earthquake, it was a fearful monster to behold. 

9. It was one of the largest, being nearly twenty feet in length, 
with a body thicker than that of a man. Its immense jaws were 
several feet long ; and its huge tusks, plainly seen, ^ve it a most 
frightful appearance. 

10. Its mouth was thrown open, as though it gasped for air ; and 
a loud bellowing proceeded from its throat, sounding like a union 
of the grunting of a hc^ with the lowing of a bulL 

11. The air was filled with a strong musky odor, emanating fiom 
the body of the animal; while the noise of the crocodile itsd^i^e 
screams of the party, and the yelling of the vatious birds, made it 
for some moments utterly impossible for any voice to be heard 
above the rest. It was, indeed, a scene of confusion. 

12. Some were running to and fro; the cook was tumbling about 
where he had fallaa, and the great lizard was writhing and flap- 
ping his tail, making the pots, pans, half-burned fagots, and mon- 
key continue to fly about in all directions. 

13. Of course such a violent scene could not be of long duration. 
The cook, who soon came to himself, had already conceived a plan of 
terminating the scene. 

14. Getting his ax, which fortunately lay out of the range of 
the crocodile's tail, he approached in a stealthy manner, with the 
intention of striking a blow. 

15. He intended to aim at the root of the reptile's tail, for he 
knew that was the only place where a blow of the ax would cripple it. 

16. But just as he was getting within reach, the crocodile sud- 
denly shifted itself round, making ita( tail fly like a piece of sprung 
whalebone. The man leaped hastily back, but not quiok enough to 
quite clear himself. 
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17. About eight inches of the tail came smack across the raan*s 
naked shins, sending him keels over bead. 

18. It was a mere accident that his legs were not broken like 
sticks of sealing-wax; and had the blow been directed with the 
crocodile's full force, such would have been the unhappy result. As 
it was, thej were only scratched ; and the man, leaping to his feet, 
ran to recover his ax ; that weapon having been hurled several yards 
out of his hands by the blow. 

19. By the time he had got it, however, the crocodile was no 
longer on dry ground. His newly opened eyes---opened perha|>s for 
the first time for months-«<caught sight of the water close by ; and 

xrawling forward a step or two, he launched his u^y mud-bedaubed 
carcass into the welcome elem^it The next moment he had drved 
and was out of sight. haynr bedx 



LESSON CLX. 



A -MAIN*, With force, Trith violence. | "DirsK'r, partially dark, not himinoos. 

Dcs'ert, uninhabited, wild, OS the moon Flit » to fly rapidly, 
appears. | Yank, a weathercock. 



I, elm 33a, 



PBQNuaiciATioi«.-*^Tem'pe«<« 29, elat't(?r4ng^;i&, •v'er-y 36, «Ariek S3 
whift'^le 21, jiu'/le 21, riu'^o ^, bus^^le 21. 

THE WINDT NIGHT. 

1. Alow and aloof, over the roof, 
How the midnight tet&pests howl 1 

With a dreary voice, like the dismal tune 
Of wolves that bay at the desert moon ; 
Or whistle and shriek through limbs that creak, 
" To-whoo, to-whit," they ery and flit, 
*' To-whit, to-whoo" like the solemn owl I 

2. Alow and aloof, over the roof, 
Sweep the moaning winds amain^ 

And wildly dash the elm and the ash, 

Clattering on the wimlow-^ash, 
With a clatter and patter, like hail and riwn, 
Tliat well might shatter the dusky pane 1 

3. Alow and aloof, over the roof, 
How the tempests swell and roar ! 

Though no foot is astir, though the cat and the cur 
Lie dozing along the kitehen floor, 
There are feet ^ air oa every stair 1 

Through every hallt 

Through each gusty door, — 
There's a justle and bustle, with a silken rustle. 

Like the meeting of guests at a festival ! 
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4. Alow and aloo^ oyer the roof, 
How the stormy tempests swell, ^ 

And make the vane of the spire complain ! 
They heave at the steeple with might and main, 

And burst and sweep 

Into the belfry, on the bell ; 
They smite it so hard, and they smite it so well, 

That the sexton tosses his arms in sleep, 
And dreams he is ringing a funeral kneU. 

T. B. BEAD. 



LESSON OLXI. 



A-i>oPT% (Latui adoptOf to ohoose. se- 
lect,) to take one who is not a child 
and treat him as a child. 

Cot. is an abbreviation of Coro-nel, 
(pronounced Kur'nel) commander of 
a regiment of troops- 

Ex-cLi7DE% to shut out, to keep from 



Ez-TERit'AL, outward, beini^ without 
Ex'qui-sit£, of the highest degree 
Gray'i-tt, weight, senousness. 
Per-spi-ra'tion, the moisture exuded 

through the pores of the skin, sweat. 
Sem-i-cir'cu-lar, having the form of a 

half- circle, half-round. 

PRONurciATioN.— Years 22, ot-tempt'ed 1/, became' 1, pro-posed' 2d, heetk 33, 

re-mained' 1, fol'knD-iuff 6, re-gained" I, ex'qui-site 2ocf, hear<>23, 

dif 'fer-e»ce lb, to-bac'oo o. 

AN INDIAN PRAYER. 

1. Col. James Smith, who at a later period ivas a resident of 
Bourbon County, Kentucky, was taken prisoner by the Indians in 
1755. 

2. He was then eighteen years of age. He was adopted by one 
of the Indian tribes, and remained with them till 1759, when he 
escaped. 

3. The oldest chief of this tribe, who was greatly reverenced by 
his people, was afflicted with rheumatism during the winter. Early 
in April he became so much better that he was able to walk. 

4. The old chie^ in company with Smith and a young Indian, 
attempted to descend a small stream. The water was so shallow as 
to endanger their bark canoe. 

5. In their emergency the chief proposed to go ashore, and pray 
for rain to raise the stream. 

6. When they had drawn their canoe to the shore the chief built 
a ^^sweating-house," in order to purify himself before engaging in 
his religious services. He stuck a number of semicircular hoops in 
the ground, and laid a blanket over tJiem* 

7. Having heated a number of large stones, he placed them under 
the blanket. He then crawled in himself with a kettle of water in 
^his hand, directing Smith to draw the bliuiket, so as almost entirely 
to exclude the external air. 
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8. This having been done, he began to sing aloud, pouring wa.ter 
upon the hot stonefl, so that the steam rose from the blanket like a 
heavy mist. In thb hot bath he remained for fiflecn minutes, rang- 
ing the whole time, and then came out dripping from head to J^t 
with perq»inition. 

9. As soon as he had taken breath he b^an to bum tobacco, 
throwing it into the fire bj handfuls, and at the same time repeating 
the following words in a tone of deep and solemn earnestness : — 

10. *'0 Great Spirit! I thank thee that I have once more r^ained 
the use of mj limbs; that I am now able to walk about and kill 
turkejs, without feeling exquisite pain« 

11. ^ Oh! ho! Grant that mj knees and ankles may be perfectly 
well, that I may be able not only to walk, but to run and jump logs, 
as I used to do last falL 

12. ^'Oh! hoi Grant that upon thb voyage we may frequently 
kill bears as they may be crossing the Sandusky and the Scioto. 

13. ^Oh! ko! Gnuit that we may also kill a few turkeys to 
stew with our bearVmeat. 

14. '^Oh! ho! Grant that rain may come to raise the stream a 
few feet, 4hai we may descend in safety to the Scioto, without split- 
ting our canoe upon the rocks. 

15. ''And now, O Great Spirit! thou knowest how fond I am of 
tobacco, and though I do not know when I shall g^t any more, yet 
thou seest that I have freety given up all I have for a burnt-offering. 
Therefore I expect that thou wilt be merciful and hear all my peti- 
tions; and I, thy servant, will thank thee and love the^ &r all thy 

gifts." 

16. Smith, who held the old chief in great veneration, listened to 
the first part of his prayer with much respect and gravity. But 
when he heard the attention of the Great Spirit called to the tobacco 
which his worshiper bestowed on him so liberally, longer restraint 
was impossible, and he burst into a half-stified laugh. ' 

17. The old chief was deeply offended ; and he rebuked his young 
companion in the following words: — 

18. "Brother, I have somewhat to say to you. When you were 
reading your books in our village you know I would not let the 
boys plague you or laugh at you, though we all thought it a foolish 
ana idle occupation in a warrior. 

19. "I respected your feelings then; but just now I saw you laugh- 
ing at me. Brother, I do not believe that you look upon praying as 
a silly custom, for you sometimes pray yourself. 

20. ''Perhaps you think my mode of praying foolish ; if so, wsould 
it not be more friendly to reason with me and instruct me than to 
sit on that log and laugh at an old man?" 

21. Smith apologized, assuring him of the sincerity of his respect 
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and love ; but that when he saw him throw into the fire the last of 
his tobacco, of which he was so fond, he could not help smiling a 
little ; but the offense should not be repeated. 

22. The old chief, without a word, handed him his pipe as a token 
of friendship, though it was filled with nothing but willow -bark; 
and the little difference was soon forgotten. m'clukg. 



LESSON OLXII. 



An'chor, an iroa instrument for hold- 
ing a vefiael at rest; tiiat which givea 
security. 

Bea.'con {be'kn)y a signal to give warn 
ing of danger. 

Chron'i-cle, a history, a record. 



Despond'ing, depressed in spirit. 

Drear'y, dismal, gloomy. 

Glim'mer, to shout scattered rays of 

light 
Im-part', to give, to bestow. 
Ran'som, rel^iae from bondage. 



Pronunciation.— BlesB'ed 33, fierc'est 22, con-«o-la'tion 2d, fear'fal 5 
and 2y, bil'lpw 6, doth 33. 



2, bc-yond' 1, 



THE BIBLE. 



1. Biblr! — blessed Bible ! 

Treasure of the heart ! 
What sweet consolation 
Doth thy page impscrt ! — 

2. In the fiercest trial, 

In the deepest grief, 
Strength and hope and comfort 
In each holy leaf. 

3.. Bible ! — let me clasp thee, 
A^nchor of the soul. 
When the storm is raging, 
When the waters roll. 

4. When the frowning heavens 

Darken eyeir star. 

And no hopeful beacon 

Glimmereth afar, — 

5. Be my refuge, Bible, 

Then be thou my stay, 

Guide me on life's bUlow, 

Light the dreary way. 

6. Tell me of the morrow, 

When a sun shall rise 
That shall glow forever 
In unclouded skies. 



7. Tell me of that heaven 

In tlie climes above. 
Where tlie bark rides safely 
In a sea of love. 

8. Bible ! — let me clasp thee, 

Chronicle divine 
Of a world's redemption, 
Of a Saviour, mine I 

9. Wisdom for the simple, 

Riches for the poor, 

Hope for the desponding, 

For the sick a cure. 

10. Rest for all the weary, 

Ransom for the slave, 
Coui*age for the fearful. 
Life beyond the grave. 

1 1. Bible I — blessed Bible ! 

Treasure of the heart ! 
What sweet consolation 
Doth thy page impart ! — 

12. In the fiercest trial, 

In the deepest grief, 
Strength and hope and comfort 
In each holy leaf. 

REV. R. HOTT. 
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I Ao-coM'PA-Ni-MKfiT, in mttnCf a part 
I added ae an embellishment to the 
5 priucipal part 

^ ' Ak-i-ma^tion, the state of being lively 
and full of spirit 
Chur'is-ter, a singer. 



Daiwt't, nice, delicate. 5 

Du-mes'tic-a-tsd, made doraeetic, i 

tamed. i 

Ec'sTA-»Y, transport, rapture. | 

Plaint, lamentation, complaint > 

Se'h^ksck, succession, series. i 



Fronunciatign -— Eu-i 
as-awme' 



;a-ro-;ie^an *Xf, Lou-i-si-an'a 3c, isth'mus (ist'mn^ al-lure' 16, ^ 
i' 16 and 19, deceive' 1, whis'^le 21, mcw'ing 16. ■ 5 




THE MOCKINGBIRD. 

1. EuKOPEAN poetry is full of the praises of the nightingale; but 
good judges have decided that the songster of America, the mock- 
ing-bird, is greatly its snperior. 

2. The mocking-bird is found over a great portion of America. 
To the more northern parts of the United States it comes only at 
the approach of warm weather; but in the south^n portions it is 
found all the year. 

3. In I^uisiana, the mocking-birds, during the winter, approach 
the farm-houses and plantations, living about the gardens or out- 
houses. Tliey are then frequently seen on the roofs, and perched on 
the chimney-tops, always full of animation. 

4. AYhen the weather is mild the old males sing with as mnch 
spirit as during the spring or summer, while the younger birds are 
busily engaged in taking lessons. 

I 5. On the Isthmus of Daricn these birds are found in great num- J 
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bers. Here it is delightful to linger at night among liie palm-trees, 
and listen to the mdody in the branches above, while the moon 
seems to shine an accompaniment to the song. 

6. The mocking-bird has its own notes, which are bold and 
musical. Besides this, it can assume the tone of every other animal 
in the woods, from the wolf to the raven. 

7. It seems even to take sport in leading other animals astray. 
It will allure the smaller birds with the call of their mates, and 
then suddenly terrify them with the screams of the hawk. 

8. There is no bird in the forest that it cannot deceive. It often 
deceives even the sportsman, and sends him in search of birds that 
are perhaps not within miles of him. 

9. While it is engaged in its imitations, a bystander destitute of 
sight would suppose that all the feathered songsters had assembled 
on a trial of ^iU, each striving to make its highest effort* 

10. Listen to those notes! Yes, the birds are all there! Hear them 
warble, chirp, and trill! How they crowd upon each other! Hark! 
that rich, dear whistle! Bob White, is it you I* That sudden 
scream! Is it a hawk? Ah, what a gush! My dainty redbreast, 
thou art early at thy morning songf Mew! What! pussy? No, it 
is the cat-bird. Hear its liquid notes along the garden- walk! 

11. Listen! listen to the trill of that little wren! What now? 
Quack! quack! comeback! come bads! oock-a<loodle-doo ! What! 
the whole barn-yard! Squeak! squeak! squeak! — pigs and all! 
Hark that melancholy plaint ! Whip-poor-will! How sad it comes 
from the shadowy distance! There too is the red-bird's lively whis- 
tle ! And there is the orchard^riole's riot of sweet sounds. 

12. Hear that! It is the rain-crow croaking for a storm! Jay! 
jay! jay! There is the dandy blue-jay! Ah! the delicious notes of 
the song-sparrow! The inspirii^ whistle of the Carolina- wren! 
Hear the dove's mournful coo! How they are all poured forth in a 
torrent from one little throat ! 

" A multitd^Qzious melody « like a nun 
Of glo68^ muaio under echoing trees 
Over a nnging lake." 

13. Well has the poet Southey described tbi9 bird as 

'* Tliiit cheerful one who knowetb all 
The sougs of all the winged choristers, 
And in one sequence of melodious sounds 
Pours all theur music" 

14. The mocking-bird loses little of the power and energy of its 
voice in confhiement. In its domesticated state, when it commences 
its career of song, it is impossible to stand by uninterested. It 
whistles for the dog — Caesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to 
meet his master. 



• 
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15. It squeaks out like a hurt chicken — the hen hurries about 
with hanging wings and bristled feathers,' clucking to protect her 
injured brood. The barking of the dog/ the mewing of the cat^ the 
screaking of the passing wheelbarrow, or the whistle of the idle 
school-boy, follow with great truth and rapidity. 

16. It repeats fully and faithfully the tune tau^t it by its mas- 
ter, though of considerable length. It runs over the quiverings of < 
the canary-bird and the clear whistliag of the red-bird with sach 
superior execution and effect that the mortified songsters &el their : 
own inferiority, and become altogether silent. 

17. During this exhibition of its powers it spreads its wings, i 
expands its tail, and throws itself around the cage in all the ecstasy. I 
of enthusiasm, seeming not only to sing, but to dance, keeping time 
to the measure of its own music 

18. Both in its native and its domesticated state, during the sol- 
emn stillness of night, as soon as the moon rises in silent majesty, it 
b^ns its delig])tful solo; and serenades us the livelong night with a 
full display of its vocal powers, making the whole neighborhood ring 
with its inimitable melody. compiled. 



LESSON CLXIV, 



Breez't, faaned with breezes- 
Grats'pul, agreeable, pleasing. 
Plaint' 1VK, lamenting, expressing sor- 
row. 



Rill, a small brook, a streamlet 
Tan'glino, mingling confusedly. 
Trans-port'sd, ravished with delight. 
Wail, lamentation. 



PRONUNCiATioir.— PoV/ 16, for'es^ 16, dew 16, catch 33, heard 33, chohr 33. 

THE MOCKING-BIRD'S SONG. 

1. Early on a pleasant day 
In the poet's month of Alaiy, 
Field and forest looked so fiiir, 
So refreshing was the air, 
That, despite of morning dew, 
Forth I walked where tangUne grew 
Many a thorn and breezy oush; 
Where the red-breast and the thrush 
Gayly raised their early lay, 
Thankful for returning day. 

2. Erery thicket, bush, and tree. 
Swelled the grateful harmony; 
As it mildly Swept along, 
Echo seemed to catch the song ; 
But the plain was wide and clear, 
Echo never whispered near ! 
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From a neighboring mocking-bird 
Came the answering notes I heard. 

. 3. Soft i|nd low the song began ; 
I scarcely caught it as it ran 
Through the melancholy trill 
Of the plaintive whip-poor-will ; 
Through the ring-dove s centle waO, *1 
Chattering ja^, and whisSing quaily 
Sparrow's twitter, cat-bird's cry, 
Bed-bird's whistle, robin's sigh; 
Blackbird, blue-bird, swallow, lark, 
£ach his native note might mark. 

4. Oft he trie<l the lesson o'er. 
Each time louder than before. 
Burst at length the finished song ; 
Loud and clear it poured along; 
All the choir in silence heard, 
Hodied befinre this wondrous bird* 

5. All transported and amazed, 
Scarcely breathing, Ions I gaaed. 
N8w it reached. the loudest swdl; 
Lower, lower, now it fell ; 
Lower, lower, lower still ; 
Scarce it sounded o'er the rilL 

6. Now the warbler ceased to sing ; 
Then he spread his downy wing ; 
And I saw him take his night, 
Other regions to delight j. r. dbakb. 



LESSON CLXV. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



Befer to Cauhon 26. — ^Tbe following exercise contains words 
which are often improperly aco^ited : — 

(1,) The ally of the pacha was his support in the ravine. (2.) The costume of 
the coquette showed her caprice. (3.) When she made her debut, she was an 
adept in burlesque. (4.) We went to the depot at recess. (5.) Giraffes are 
found in the desert, but not in the dessert (6.) His exploits are like those of the 
heroes of romance. (7.) He was harassed by the foe that continually menaced 
him. (8.) The cement unites the bricks. (9.) No work of his is extant (10.) He is 
coming, toward me. (11.) Do not construe my words thus. (12.) Anon sought an 
asylum. (13.) He is looking at the constellation of Orion. (14.) There is bitumen 
in the museum. (15.) To make such an inquiry is not decorous. (16 ) She showed 
her coquetry in the lyceum. (17.) The duke, takes precedence of the earl. 
(18*) This is a precedent question. 
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LfESSON OLXVI. 



of people who profeflsed to foOow the 
pore word of God. 

QuAK BR, (from guaie^ to tremble,) a 
name n>plied to the people who eail 
themflelyes Friends. GkK>rge Fox, the 
founder of thif 80ciety,having' exhorted 
tome persona to quake at the word of 
the Lord, the name Qttaker was ap- 
plied to him in derision. 

Sup-pessud'v •ubdued, smothered. 



S-NBRos', to oome forth, to rise into 

view. 
En-THr'si-ASN. ardent seaL 
iM-rLiCT', to lay on, to Imposa 
Fribzb, a coarse woolen oloth with a 

nap on one side. 
Mb-thinxs', it seems to me. 
Mk-trop'o-lis, (Qreek, mother city,) the 

chief city. 
Pd'ri-tav, (from jpMf«>) one of a olaas 

PROHUHCiATioir —Twi'light 276, ho-ri'son 36r, across' 1/, s«e;?-pressed' Se^cire^, 
drear'y 22, in'fan-ts/^ 56, rep'tUe ba, svp-port' 3e. 

THE GENTLE BOY. 

1. In the course of the year 1656 several of the people called 
Quakers made their appearance in New^Engiand. 

2. Fines, imprisonments, and stripes were liberally employed to 
suppress the further intrusion of this rising sect. But these measures i 
were entirely unsuccessfuL • 

8. The Quakers continued to increase in numbers and enthusi- 
asm, — till, in the year 1659, the government of Massachusetts Bay 
began to inflict the penalty of death on the members of the sect. 

4. On the evening of an autumn day that had witnessed the 
martyrdom of two men of the Quaker persuasion, a Puritan settler 
was returning from the metropolis to the neighboring country town 
in which he resided. 

5. The air was cool, the sky clear, and the lingering twilight was 
made brighter by the rays of the young moon, which had now nearly 
reached the verge of the horizon. 

6. The traveler, a man of middle age, wrapped in a gray fi-ieze 
cloak, quickened his pace when he had reached the outsl^ts of the 
town, for a gloomy extent of nearly four miles lay between him and 
his home. 

7. The low, straw-thatched houses were scattered at considerable 
intervals along the road; and the country having been settled but 
about thirty years, the tracts of original forest still bore no small 
proportion to the cultivated ground. 

8. The autumn wind wandered among the branches, whiriing 
away the leaves fix>m all except the pine-trees, and moaning as if it 
lamented the desolation of which it was the instrument. 

9. The road had penetrated the mass of woods that lay nearest 
to the town, and was just emerging into an open space, when the 
traveler's ears were saluted by a sound more mournful than even 
that of the wind. 
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10. It was like the wailing of some one in distress, and it seemed 
to proceed fironr beneath a tfdl and lonely fir4ree, in the center of a 
cleared, but unindosed and uncultivated field. 

11. The Puritan could not but remember that this was the very 
spot which had been made accursed, a few hours before, by the exe- 
cution of the Quakers, whose bodies had been thrown tog^er into 
one hasty grave beneath the tree on which they suffa<ed. 

12. He strug^ed, however, against the superstitious feais which 
belonged to the age, and compelled himself to pause and listen. 

13. ^^ The voice is most likely mortal, nor have I cause to tremble, 
if it be otherwise," thought he, straining his eyes through the dim 
moonlight. '^Methinks it is like the wailing of a child $ some in- 
fant, it may be, which has strayed from its mother, and chanced 
upon this place of death. For the ease of mine own conscience^ I 
must search this matter out." 

14. He therefore left the path, and walked somewhat fearfully 
across the field. Though now so desolate, its soil was pressed down 
and trampled by the thousand footsteps of those who had witnessed 
the spectacle of that day, all of whom had now retired, leaving 
the dead to their loneliness. 

15 The traveler at length reached the fir-tree, which from the 
middle upvrard was covered with living branches, although a seafiR>ld 
had been erected benei^h, and other preparations made for the work 
of death. 

16. Und^ this unhappy tree, wluch in after times was bdieved 
to drop poison ^th its dew, sat the one solitary mourner for inno- 
cent blood. 

17. It wsis a slender and light-dad little boy, who leaned his &ee 
upon a hillock of firesh-tumed and half-frozen earth, and wailed 
bitterly, yet in a suppressed tone, as if his grief might receive the 
punishment of crime. 

18 The Puritan, whose approach had been unperceived, laid his 
hand upon the child's shoulder, and addressed him compassionately. 

19. ^^ You have chosen a dreary lodging, my poor boy, and no 
wonder that you weep," said he. " But dry your eyes, and tell me 
where your mother dwells. I promise you, if the journey be not 
too long, I will leave you in her arms to-night." 

20. Tlie boy had hushed his wailing at once, and turned his &ee 
upward to the stranger. It was a pale, bright-eyed countenance, 
certainly not more than six years old ; but sorrow, foar, and want 
had destroyed much of its infantile expression. The Puritan, seeing 
the boy's frightened gaze, and feeling that he trembled under his 
hand^ endeavored to reassure him. 

21. ^'Nay, if I intended to do you harm, little lad, the readiest 
way were to leave you here. What! you do not fear to sit beneath 
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the gallows on a new-made grave, and jet you tremble at a friend's 
touch. Take heart, child, and tell me what is your name, and 
where is your hornet " * 

22. ^ Frie&d,*' reptied the little boy, in a sweet, thoo^ faltering 
voice, 'Hhey call me Ilbrahim, and my home is here." 

23. "Your home will scarce be comfortable, Ilbrahim, this cold 
I autumn night, and I fear you are ill -provided with food. I am 

hastening to a warm supper and bed, and if yon will go with me, 
you shall share them T' 

24. ^ I thank thee, friend, but though I be hungry and shivering 
with cold, thou wilt not give me food nor lodging,*' replied the boy, 
in the quiet tone which despair had taught him, even so youBg. 
'^ My father was of the people whom all men hate. Th^ have lakT 
him under this heap of earth, and here is my home." 

25. The Puritan, who had laid hold of little Ilbrahim's band, 
relinquished it as if he were touching a loathsome reptile. But he 
possessed a compassionate heart, which not even religious prejudice 
could harden into stone. 

26. ''God forbid that I should leave this child to perish, though 
he comes of the accursed sect," said he to himself. ''Do we not i^ 
spring from an evil rooti Are we not all in darkness till the li^t 
doth shine upon us ? He shall not perish, neither in body, nor, if 
prayer and instruction may avail for him, in soul." 

27. He then spoke aloud and kindly to Ilbrahim, who had again 
hid his &ce in the cold earth of the grave. " Was every door in the 
land shut against you, my child, that you have wandBred to this un- 
hallowed spot f " 

28. "They drove me forth from the prison when they took my 
father thence," said the boy, "and I stood afar off, watching the 
crowd of people; and when they were gone I came hither, and found 
only this grave. I knew that my father was sleeping here, and I said, 
this shall be my home." 

29. "No, child, no; not while I have a roof over my head, or a 
morsel to share with you ! " exclaimed the Puritan, whose sympa- 
thies were now fuUy excited. " Rise up and come with me, and 
fear not any harm." 

30. The boy wept afresh, and clung to the heap of earth, as if 
the cold heart beneath it were warmer to him than any in a living 
breast. 

31. The traveler, however, continued to entreat him tenderly, 
and, seeiiiii^ to acquire some degree of confidence, the boy at length 
arose. But his slender limbs tottered with weakness, his little head 
grew dizzy, and he leaned against the tree of death for support 

32. " My poor boy, are you so feeble t " said the Puritan. " When 
did you taste food last? " 
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83. <*I ate of bread and water with my father in the prison," re- 
plied Ilbrahim ; ^' but they brought him none either yesterday or 
to«day, saying that he had eaten enough to bear him to his journey's 
enda Trouble not thyself for my hunger, kind Mend, for I have 
lacked food many times ere now." 

34. The traveler took the child in his arms, wrapped his cloak 
about him, and resumed the homeward path firom which the wailing 
of the boy had called him. 

35. ^^Look up, child," said the Puritan, as he soon beheld the 
fire«rays £rom the windows of his cottage, ^' look up, child, there is 
our home." 

36. A few moments brought them to the door, at which they 
were greeted by the wife o£ the owner. 

37. "Dorothy," observed he, "here is a little outcast, whom Pro- 
vident has put into our hands. Be kind to him, even as if he were 
of those dear ones who hfive departed from us." 

38. Then he told her how he had found the child beneath the 
gallows, where Christian men had cast him out to die. 

39. " Have you a mother, dear child*?" she inquired. The tears 
burst forth from his full heart, as he attempted to reply. 

40. "Fear not, little boy, you shall have a mother and a kind 
one. Dry your tears, Ilbrahim, and be my child^ as I will be your 
mother." hawthoene. 



LESSON OLXVII. 



Fkrn, plants loving moist places. I Toil, used here to mean men of toil. 

Lea, meadow, open field. | working-men. 

Pronunciation.— Strewed (sumde), dan'gle 24, squir're^ 46. 

LITTLE AT FIRST, BUT MIGHTY AT LAST. 

L A TJKAVEi^ER on a dusty road strewed acorns on tlie lea, 
And one took root, and sprouted up, and grew into a tree. 

f" Love sought its shade at evening time to breathe its early vows, 
And age was. pleased in beats of noon to rest beneath its boughs. 

8. The squirrel loved its dangling twigs i, and singing birds it bore ; — 
It stood a glory in its place, a blessing evermore. 

4. A little spring had lost its way apaons the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger scooped a well where weary men might tern. 

$. He walled it in, and hung with cave a ladle at the brink. 

He thcvaght not of the deed he did* but judged that toil might drink. 

6. He passed again, and lo ! the well — ^by summers never dried — 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, and saved a life beside. 
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l^BSBON OLXVIII. 



As-SA.n.', to faU upon, tomanlt, to at- 
tack. 

CAif'ifi-BAL, a man that eatr hamaa 
fleih. In this lea a on the name iagiTon 
to fiah thateat haxnoji flflah. 



In'ci DsiTT, (Latm ineido, to lall npqa,) 
something that falls out or happens^ 
event, oocnrrsne^ 

SaoAL, a on>w4, « great number to- 
gether. 



Prohuiiciatioii.— Tjrr'an-nT27a, as-sist'aiMe lo, ahnek S3,tif-Tif1ng3r, 
ffv-siflt' 1, ao"ta-«^l7 So, eraat'tutes 17 and 18, a»eaitod' \f. 

THE CANNIBAL-FISH. 

I. On tbe head waters of the great riyer of Soath Amerieay the 
Amazon, a parly of exiles had built a temporarj habitation. 

d. While they were here oneof the par^, a little boy about thir- 
teen years of age, went into the water, ana he&at splashing altoirt, 
quite delighted. He then ventured to swim eliort distances^ each 
time going fiuiher out before returning to the bank. 

3. In one of these excursions, when furthest from shore, he Mt 
a sharp pain as if from a bite, and then another and another, upon 
different parts of the body, as if several sets (^ teeth wne attacking 
him at once. 

4. The boy screamed* In a few seeonds his screams hrou^t the 
whole household to the edge of the water. All believed tibit he 
either was drowning or was pursued by a crocodile. 

5. On arriving at the bank, however, they saw him still above the 
water, and swinmiing for the shore — ^ao sign of a crocodile within 
sight. 

6. ''What was Hhe matter 1** Of course that question was asked 
him by all in a breath. His reply was that " he could not tell — 
something was biting Jam aU over / " 

7. The quick eye of the mother now caught sight of blood around 
the swimmer — ^the water was tinged with it. Her piercing shriek 
renttheair: — ''My child! my child! Save him! save him!" 

8. The fiftther and a &ithful servant plunged forward to meet 
him. In the next moment he was raised in their arms; but the 
blood streamed down his body and limbs^ apparently from a dozen 
wounds. 

9. As they lifted him out of the water they saw what had caused 
these wounds. A shoal of small fish, with ashy-green backs and 
bright orange bellies and fins, was visible below. 

10. With large open mouths they had followed their victim to 
the very sur&ee; and now, when he was lifted out of their reach, 
they shot forward and attacked the 1^ of the rescuers, causing 
them to dance in the water and make all haste fi)r the bank. 

II. As soon as they had reached the shore they turned round 
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and looked into the water. These blood-thirsty pursuers had fol- 
lowed them up to the very bank^^and now swam about, darting 
from point to point, and ready for a fresh assault on any one that 
might ^iter the water. ^^They are the eannibal^fi^T' said the 
servant, as he turned to attend to the boy. 

12. The boy was now carried up to the house. He had received 
nearly a dozen wounds. Some of them were on the calves of his 
legs, where the fish had actually taken out pieces of flesh. 

Id. Had he been £su*ther out in the river when first attacked, he 
might never have reached the shore alive, as the fierce creatures 
were gathering in greater numbers, and would undoubtedly have 
torn him to pieces, and eaten him up. 

14. Suoh has been the &te of many persons who have fallen 
among the caimibal-fish in the midst of wide rivers where they had 
no means of escape. . , 

15. These ferocious little fish lie at the bottom of the river, and 
are not easily seen ; but the moment an attack is made by one of 
them, and a drop of blood stains the water, the whole shoal rises to 
the surfisice. Woe then to the creature that is assailed by their 
sharp triangular teeth ! mayne reed. 



LESSON OL.XIX, 



Peouuhciation.— New 16, earth 9, world 9, wAis'per 32c, har'vcs* lA, aovaid 29, 

fiil'vcr-y 3*. 

SONG FOR ALL SEASONS, 

1. Spring is abroad on the new-born earth, 
With a smile of joy and a song of mirth; 
And it sparkles and rings in the morning air : -^ 

" God's worid,— how fdir i " 

2. And summer comes, with her crown of grace, 
And a glow of beauty is on her face, 
And a whisper of bliss in the noontide air : — 

« God's woiid,— how fair ! " 

9. And autumn comes with his harvest train 
Of peace and plenty on hill and plain, 
And a hum of content in the evening air : — 
" God's world,— how fair ! " 

4. And winter comes in his robes of white. 

And the moon sends down from her throne of light 
A silvery sound on the midnight air ;-^ 
" God's world,— how fair ! '* 
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LESSON OLXX 

A'Qtrs-ous, (Latin etqua, water,) con 



taininff water, watery. 

LC COM^PA.-! '* * 



Ac coM^PA.-Ni-MENT, that which accom- 
panies i an instmmental part added to 
amuBicaloompoBition. In thia lesson, 
the chewing of the melon seeds is rep- 
resented as accompanying the tea- 
drinking, as instrmnental music ac- 
companies singing. 

Ap-pre'ciate, (Latin pretiwny price,) 
to set a price on, to estimate justly. 

De-pos'it, that which is deposited or 
lodged, as seeds within a melon. 

Fla'vor, power of pleasing the taste, 
relish, taste. 



Fan-tas'tic, imaginary, nnreal. 
Fre-quent'ed, much traveled. 
In-cred'i-ble, (Latin tn, not, and ereelo^ 

to believe,) not to be credited or bo- 

lieved, eivpaasin^ belief. 
Junk, a Chinese ship. 
Pal-an-quin' (pronounced pai-an-keen'i^ 

a covered carriage for conveying a 

Serson, which is borne on the ehoul- 
ers of men. 
Pro-fu'sion, (Latin profusion horn pro 
fujido, to pour forth,) lavishness, abun- 
dance. 
TiEX-MEN', a province of China. 
Ti'mt, little. .Sometimea pronounced 



Pronunciatioh. — Par-tic'tt-lar 2e, pro-fu'sion 16, pro-duce' 3(2, tfTt-tirely 36, 
d£-aire' 1, su-pe'ri-or 16 and 19, gon'er-al-ly 3b, un-u's«-al 2e, ar-ti-fi'cial 9. 

THE FONDNESS OF THE CHINESE FOB MELON- 
SEEDS. 

1. Heaiong that we bad more than once shown a liking for 
aqueous fruits, the authorities of Hen-men had the kindness to put 
an abundant supply of them at our disposal. Water-melons, in 
particular, were lavished upon us with an astonishing liberality. 
The soldiers, the servants, the palanquin, bearers, all had as much as 
they could desire. 

2. It was the hight of the season for this firuit, which is pro- 
duced at Tien-men of unusual size and superior flavor. Though it 
was very early when we entered the town, we had remarked in all 
the streets long stalls covered with a profusion of magnificent slices 
of water-melons; some were scarlet, some white, and some yellow, 
the latter being generally the most delicate. 

3. The water-melon is very important in China on account of its 
seeds, for which the Chinese have a perfect passion. In some places, 
when the harvest is abundant, the fruit is valueless, and preserved 
only for the sake of the seed. 

4. Sometimes the fruit is carried in quantities to a frequented 
highway, and given away to travelers, on condition that they shall 
put aside the seed for the proprietor. By this interested generosity, 
he has the glory of refreshing the weary in the hot season, and 
he also relieves himself of the trouble of extracting the pi^ecioud 
deposit within. 

5. These water-melon seeds are indeed a treasure of cheap amuse, 
ment for the three hundred millions of inhabitants of the Celestial^ 
Empire. They are an object of daily consumption throughout the 
eighteen provinces; and it is amusing to see these extraordinary 
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people chewuig these seeds before their meals, to test the condition 
of their stomach and appetite. 

6. Their long and pointed nails are then extremely useftd. The 
skill and rapidity with which they strip off the hard shell to obtain 
the tiny kernel must be seen to be appreciated. A troop of squir- 
rels or apes could not maneurer more dexterously. 

7. We always thought that the natural propensity of the Chinese 
for what is artificial and deceptive had inspired them with this 
frantic passion for water-melon seeds; for if there is in the world 
a disappointing dish, a fantastic kind of food, it is surely this. 
Therefore the Chinese use them at all times and in all places. 

8. If a few friends assemble to drink tea or rice-wine, there is an 
accompaniment of melon- seeds. They eat these seeds while travel- 
ing, while pursuing business. When children or workmen have a 
few sapecks to dispose o^ they run to expend them on this dainty. 
The seeds are sold everywhere — in the towns and the villages — on 
the high-roads and the by-roads — in the wildest and most ill-provis- 
ioned place ; you need never fear to be without melon-seeds. 

9. The consumption of them throughout the empire is something 
incredible, sometlnng beyond the limits of the wildest imagination. 
You sometimes see junks on the river entirely loaded with this pre- 
cious cargo. Huc. 



LESSON OLXXI. 



Balm, that which heals or consoles. 
BuoT^ANT, light, elastic. 
Cab-na'tioned, red-colored, like the 
carnation. 



Dearth, want, loss, deprivation. 
Mete, to measure, to appreciata 
Stealth, secrecy. 
Taint, stain, blemish. 



PRONUNCiAT[ON.^Rea/j» 32a, birth 9, dear 22, epir'it 3c, viVlet *Sd. 
DEATH OF A CHILD. 

1. And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 
Our fondydear boy ? — 

The reahn where sorrows dare not come, 

Where life is joy ? 
Pure at thy death, as at thy birth, 
Thy spirit caught no taint from earth ; 
E'en by its bliss we mete our dearth. 

2. Methinks thou smil'st before m^ now, 
With glance of stealth ; 

The hair thrown back from thy full brow 

In buoyant health. 
I see thine eyes' deep violet light, 
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Thjr dimpled dieek cftrnationed br^t| 
. Thy claspiug arms ao round and while. 

d. Yet, ^14 sweet balm to oar despair. 
Fond, fkirest boy, 
ThM heaven u Gixl's, and thim art th^re, 

With him in joy ; 
There past are death and all its woes; 
There Leauty's stream forever flows; 
And pleasure's day no sunset knows. 

X>. tt. MOIR. 



LtJSSON OLXXll, 



BooK*-KKSP-i90.ihe keeping of BcoQuntfl. 
Dk-fcnd'ant« the person who is sued ; 

tho person who defends hhnself ftgainst 

a domaad or disrge. 
IIi-s-kO'OI.tph'ics, jUterally, sacred 

writings), picture-wrwing, consisting of 

figures of animals, plants, &«., such 

as are II^Hnd on Egypttaix tentples. 
Hon'or, a title given to a judge and 

some other officers. 
I'TEM, {Hteraliy, also,) a parficahir m 

an aooount. 



Jus'tick, an officer i^pointed to admio- 
istor justice i as the (*htef Justice of 
the United States. When St is used 
by itsetf it generally designates a jus- 
tice of the peace i magistrate. 

Pkr'ju-rt, fhlse Bwearii5f. 

Plaint^ rrF, the person who cominenceB 
a personal suit, or complains against 
another. 

Par'tt, the plaintiff <»• defendant in a 
law suit. 

Spar rxnq, quarreling, wrangling. 



Pronunciation. — ^Be-nea^V 15, casksilQ, op-po'ncnt 26<;, des'ig-nate 27a, oa^As 14, 
eo»-viaee' Ig, oc-ca'sion-o^iy So, coarse 9. 

A VILLAGE LAWSUIT. 

1. The court was held at the house of the plaintiff, one portion 
of which was tised as a country store. In this room the ceremonies 
were about to commence. 

2. There w»« no counters or desks. A few broad shelves, 
clumsily put up on one side, offered the only indication of the use 
to which the room was devoted. 

3. On the shelves were scattered, at intervals, small bunches . of 
hoes, bed-cords, and similar articles; while casks of nails, grindstones, 
quintals of dried salt fish, and the like, arranged round the room on 
the floor, made up the rest of the owner's merchandise. 

4. Tlie only table and chair were now occupied by the justice; 
the heads of casks, grindstones, or bunches of rakes serving for seats 
for the rest of the company. 

5. On the left of the justice sat the defendant, whose composed 
look and knowing smile seemed to indicate his confidence in the 
strength of his defenie. On the other side sat Bunker, the plaintiff 
in the suit. 

6. The parties were now called and sworn, and Bunker proceeded 
-^ -^ce to explain the merits of his case. 
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7. He produced and spread open his account-book, and then went 
on to show his manner of charging, which was wholly by hieroglyph- 
ics, generally designating the debtor by picturing him out at the top 
of the page with some peculiarity of his person or calling. 

8. In lie present case the debtor, who was a cooper, was desig- 
nated by the rude picture of a man in the act of hooping a barrel; 
and the article charged, there b^g but one item in the account, 

I was placed immediately beneath, and was represented by a circular 
I figure, which the plaintiff said was intended for a cheese that had 
i| been sold to the defendant some years before. 



\ 




^tML.-Mmn 



d. "Now, may it please your Honor," said Bunker, after explcdn- 
ing in a direct, off-hand manner his peculiar method of book-keeping, 
^ now, the artide here charged the man had — I will, and do swear to 
it, for here it is in black and white. And I having demanded my 
pay, and he having not only refused it, but denied ever buying the 
article in question, I have brought this suit to recover my just due. 
And now I wish to see if he will get up here in court, and deny the 
charge under oath. If he will, let him — but the guilt of perjury 
will rest on his soul" 

10. "Well, sir," replied the defendant, promptly rising, "you 
shall not be kept from your wish one moment; for I here, under 
oath, do swear that I never had a cheese of you in my life." 

11. "Well, well," exclaimed Bunker, with looks of utter astonish- 
ment, " I would not have believed that there was a man in this 
county that would dare to do that." 

12. Some sparring now took place between the parties. The jus- 
tice, however, interfered : " Gentlemen," said he, " your oaths are at 
complete issue ; but, as the plaintiff has the evidence of the book 
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on his side, I shall be compelled, in the present aspect of the case, 
to give the decision in his favor." 

13. Upon this the defendant called on two of his neighborsywho 
testified that he always made a sufficient supply of cheese for his 
family. They fiirther testified that in the year of the alleged pur- 
chase it was within their knowledge that the defendani, instead of 
buying, had actually sold a considerable quantity of the article. 

14. This evidence seemed to settle the question in the mind of the 
justice, and he soon announced that he felt bound to give judgment 
ta the defendant for his costs. 

15. "Now, Mr. Bunker," said the defendant, after coolly pocket- 
ing his costs, " now, that it is all settled, I am just going to convince 
you that I am not the one that has made a fidse oath in this 
business." 

16. "Well, we shall see," rejoined Bunker, eyeing his opponent 
with a look of mingled doubt and defiance. 

17. "Yes, we a^// see," responded the other in a determined man- 
ner; "we shall see if we cannot make you eat your own words. But 
I wish first to tell you where you missed it. When you dunned me. 
Bunker, for the pay for a cheese, and I said I never had one of you, 
you went off a little too quick : you called me a liar before giving 
me a chance to say another word. And then I thought I would let 
you take your own course, till you took that name back. If you 
had held on a minute without breaking out so upon me, I would 
have told you just how it was, and you would have got your pay on 
the spot; but " 

18. "Pay!" fiercely interrupted Bunker. "Then you admit you 
had the cheese, do you ? " 

19. "No, sir, I admit no such thing, for I still say I never had a 
cheese of you in the world. But I did have a small grindstone o^ 
you at the time, and at just the price you have cha:i^ed for your 
supposed cheese ; and here is your money for it, sir. Now, Bunker, 
what do you say to that?" 

20. " Grindstone, — cheese, — cheese, — grindstone I " muttered 
Bunker, now evidently puzzled and doubtful. He took a few rapid 
turns about the room, and occasionally stopped at the table to scru- 
tinize anew his hieroglyphical charge. 

21. "I must think this matter over again. Grindstone,— cheese, 
—cheese, — grindstone, — ah ! I have it ! but may I be forgiven for 
what I have done ! It uxis a grindstone, but I forgot to make a hole 
in the middle for a crank." 

22. Upon this curious disclosure the opposing parties were not 
long in effecting an amicable adjustment. In a short time the com- 
pany broke up, all obviously as much gratified as amused at this 
singular but happy result of the lawsuit. d. p. Thompson. 
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LESSON CLXXIII. 



Bar'ter, to give one thing for another. 
Bot'tre88, a mass of stone, a prop. 
Hap'less, unfortunate, unhappy. 
Pis-tolb', a gold coin, the value of 

which varies in different countries 

from three to five dollars. 



Strand, the shore of the sea or of a 

large river. 
Surge, to swell, to rise high. 
Toll'man, one who collects tolL 
Urge, to press forward. 
Wrack, wreck. 



Pronunciation.— Pur-«ttc' 16 and 19, drifts 29, 'neai* 15, again' 33, o-mid' 1/ 

THE BRAVE MAN. 

1. The thaw-wmd came from the Southern Sea, 
Heavy and damp, o'er Italy. 
The scattered clouds before it flew, 
As flies the flock when wolves pursue. 

It swept o'er the plain, and it strewed the wood, 
And it burst the ice-bands on river and flood. 

2. The snow-drifts melt till the mountain brawls 
With the roar of a thousand waterfalls. 
The waters are over both field and dell; 
Still doth the land-flood wax and swell ; 

And high roll its billows, as, raging and black, 
They hurry the ice-crags along in their track. 

3. On pillars stout and arches wide, 
A bridge of granite stemmed the tide ; 
And midway o'er the foaming flood, 
Upon the bridge the toll-house stood. 

There dwelleth the tollman, with children and wife. 
Oh, tollman I Oh, tollman ! quick I flee for thy life ! 

4. Near, and more near, the wild waves urge I 
Loud howls the wind, loud roars the surge ! 
The tollman springs on the roof in fright, 
And he looks at the waves in their gathering might — 

" All-merciful God ! to us sinners be good ! 

We are lost ! we are lost ! The flood ! the flood I" 

5. Hiji^h rolled the waves! In headlong track 
Hither and thither dashed the wrack ! 
On either bank uprose the flood ; 
Scarce on their base the arches stood ! 

And hear the tollman, with children a«d wife. 
Howl out through the stonn for life, for life ! 

6. High heaves the flood-wreck ; block on block 
The sturdy pillars feel the ^ock. 
On either arch^he surges break ; 
On either side the arches shake. 

They totter ! they sink 'neath the whelminj» wave I 
AU-merciful Heaven! have pity and save ! | 
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7. Upon the rivor'n further strand 
A trembliog crowd of gazers stand. 
In wild despair their hands they wring, 
Yet no one can assistance bring. 

And the hapless toUman, with cfaiidren and wife, 
Is screaming for help throiuch the stormy strife. 

8. Quick gallops up, with headlong qpeed, 
A noble count on a noble steed; 
And 16 ! on high his finders hold 
A purse well stored with shining gold. 

"Two hundred pistoles for the man who shall save 
Yon perishing wretch from the yawnm^ wave 1" 

9. And ever higher swell the waves, 
And louder still the tempest raves, 
And lower sink their hearts in fear — 
Oh, brave man! brave man! haste! appear! 

Buttress and pillar now groan and strain, 
And tlie rocking arches are rent in twain 

10. Again, asain, before their epres. 
High holds the count the ghttering prize. 
Allsee, but all the danger shun ; 

Of all the thousand, stirs not one \ 

In vain doth the tollman, with children and wife. 

Uowl out through the storm for life, for life 1 

11. But who amid the crowd is seen 
In peasant garb, with simple mien. 
With look so resolute and brave. 
In form and feature tall and grave ? 

He hears the count and the scream of fear ; 
He sees that the moment c^ death draws near I 

12. Into a skiff he boldly sprang; 
And through the storm that round him rang. 
Calling on God, he braved the flood. 
Till on the trembling bridge he stood. 

But, alas ! the vessel was found too small 

At once through the waves to convey them alL 

13. Thrice through the waves the skiff he urged, 
While the river round him boiled and surged ; 
At la^ through wind and water's roar. 
He bore all s^ely to the shore. 

And the last one on shore had scarcely stood. 
When the toll-house sunk in the roaring flood. 

14. Out spoke the count, " Bight boldly done I 
Here, take the purse so nobly won." 

The count showed a noble soul, indeed. 
And well deserved the true man's meed ; 
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But loftier still was the soul displayed 
By him in the peasant garb arrayed. 

15. *' Poor though I am, I ask not gold ; 

My life can not be bought and sold ! 

Yon hapless man is ruined now ; 

Great count, on him thy gift bestow I" 
He spoke from his heart in his honest pride ; 
And he turned ou his heel and strode aside. 



BUEROBIl. 



LESSON OI.XXIV. 



Con'tent, (Latin con^ together, and ve- 
niOf to como.) an aasembla^'e of monks 
or nunsi a nouse for monks or nuns. 
In this lesson the fish are represented 
as retirinfi^ from active life, as monks 
and nuns do, and using the pond as a 
convent. 

Dudg'eon, malice, anger, ill-will. 

Dex'ter-ous-lt, (Latm aextra^ the right 
hand,) expertly, skillfully, adroitly. 



Ek-to-mo-loo'ic-al, relating to insecta 

Feat, exploit, an act requiring skill and 
adroitness. ^ 

lM-rAL£',to thrust through with a sharp 
pin. 

Plac'id, quiet, gentle, undisturbed. 

Pop'u-Lous, full of inhabitants. 

Veut'i-cal, perpendicular to the hori- 
zon, as a tree is* hanging perpendicu- 
larly. 



Pronunciatiok.— R«.tired' 1, con'vcTi/ 1*. mo'men* li, de-li'cious 1, in'ser^ 1, 

<Wth'er 15, wi^A X6, blun'dering 3A, flutW-ing 3A, to'ward 26i, a-gain' 33> 

catch 33, popu-lous 2e, an-oth'er 27a. 

TROUT. PISHINa. 

!• Here is a stream easy of access and quite unpretending. It 
flows from a bit of a pond some twenty feet across; and in that pond 
are five or six half-pound trout, who seem to have retired from active 
life, and given themselves to meditation in this liquid convent. 

2. They were very tempting, but quite untemptable. Standing 
a&r off, we selected an irresistible fly, and with long line we sent it 
pat into the very place. It fell like a snow-flake. 

8. No trout should have hesitated a moment. The morsel was 
delicious. The nimblest of them should have flashed through the 
water, broken the surface, and with a gracefrd but decisive curve 
plunged downward, carrying the insect with him. 

4. Then we should, in our turn, have very cheerfully lent him a 
hand, relieved him of his prey, and, admiring his beauty, but pitying 
his untimely &te, buried him in the basket. 

5. We cast our fly again and again; we drew it hither and thither; 
we made it skip and wriggle; we let it fall plash like a blundering 
bug or fluttering moth; and our placid spectators calmly beheld our 
feats, as if all this skill was a mere exercise for their amusement, 
and their whole duty consisted in looking on and preserving order. 

6. Next we tried a worm, and sent our hook down to their very 
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sides. With judicious gravity they parted, and siowlj sailed toward 
the root of an old tree on the side of the pooL 

7. Changing our bait, we will try a grasshopper. Laying down 
our rod, we prepare to catch the grasshopper. That is in itself no 
slight feat. At the first step you take, at least forty bolt out and 
tumble headlong into the grass ; some cling to th^ stems, some are 
creeping under the leaves, and not one seems to be within reach. 

8. You step again ; another flight takes place, and you eye them 
fiercely, as if thereby you could catch some one of them with your 
eye. You brush the grass with your foot again. Another hundred 
snap out, and tumble about in aU directions. 

9. There are large ones and small ones, tmi middleH9&^ ones ; 
there are ^ay and hard old fellows; yellow and red ones; green and 
striped ones. At length it is wonderful to see how populous the 
grass is. If you did not want them, they would jump into your 
very hand. But they know by your looks you are out a-fishing. 

10. You see a very nice young fellow climbing up a high stem to 
get a good look-out and see where you are. You take good aim< 
and gi*ab at him. The stem you catch, but he ha3 jumped a safe 
rod. ] 

11. Yopder is another, creeping among some delicate ferns. With 
broad palm you clutch him and all the neighboring herbage too. 
Stealthily opening your little finger, you se^ his leg; the next finger 
reveals more of him; and opening the next, you are just beginning ; 
to take him out with your other hand, when out he bounds, and 
l^ves you ^ renew your entomological pursuits I 

12. Twice you snatch handfuls of grass, and cautiously opepyouir 
pah^ to .find you have anb/ grass. It is quite ye^atipus. Ther^ 
are thQi:|fl£uids of them here and ii^&^e^ climbing and wrig^ng on 
that bladC) leaping off &om that stalk, twisting ai^d kicking on ihat 
vertical i|)ider's web, jumping and bouncing about unde]: your yery 
nose, butting you in your face, creeping on your sho^ or tumiij^ 
summersets, and tracing every kind of figure in the air^^ a^d yet not 
pne do you get. 

13^ And ther^ i^ su<^ a heartiness and merriment in, their sallies ! 
They are pert and gay, and do not. ^e your intrusion in the lea^t 
dudgeon. If any tender-hearted person ever wondered how a humane 
Tnan could bring himself to such cruelty as the impaling of an in- 
sect, let him hunt for a grasshopper in a hot day among taU grass. 

Hi At last let us suppose that the grasshopper is caugbtt Now, 
then, the trout are yonder. You swing your line to the air, and 
give it a gentle cast toward the desired spot. A puff of south wind 
dexterou^y lodges it in the branch of the tree. You plainly see it 
strike and whirl over and over, so that no gentle pull will loosen it. 

15. You draw it north and south, east and west ; you give it a 
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jerk up and a pull down ; you try a series of nimble twitcl: i 
vain you coax it in this way, and solicit it in that llien y( . 
and look a moment, first at the trout, and then at your line. 

16. Was there ever anything so vexatious? Would it be ? 
to get angry? In fact you feel very much like it. The very t 
you wanted to catch, the grasshopper and the trout, you coul 1 
but a tree, which you did not in the least want, you have caug i 
at the fii^t throw. You fear that the trout will be scared, 
cautiously draw near and peep down. 

17. Yes, there they are, looking at you, and laughing as $ ; 
ever trout laughed ! lliey understand the whole thing. ^ ' 
very decisive jerk you snap your line, regain the remnant of i 
sit down to repair it, to put on another hook. You get up to 
another grasshopper, and move on down the stream to try a^ ! 
catch a trout. 



I^ESSON OL.XXV. 



Cofiv, here meaxift aB kinds of gnun, as 

wheat, barley, &.c. 
Horn, alludes to the ancient mythology 

which represented fruits aad flowers. 

and all other good gifts of nature, as 

poured ^utovor the earth from a horn. 



Di VINE', of the highest excellen : 
LTR^fc, (from tyre^ was origina I 
to denote poetry sung to me 1 1 
the Ijrre* Hence, a short poem i i 
of the Deity, or of heroes, or < ; 
ing the feeUngs of the poet. 



pACNViiciATiON*— Hid 31, 'DA'twre 17 and 18, earth 9, gi/lTs 29, pre-pare > 

THE SEASONS. 

1. When spring comes with suns and showers* 
What gives heauty tp the howers ? 

Buds and flowers. 

%» When the glowing summfir's boniy 
What pours Nature from her horn ? 

Hay and conk 

3% When onld ma» in antwnn shiaet 
Then, O Earth, what giits are thine ? 

Fruit and wine, 

^ When gray winter comes, what glow 
Mdkes tl^ round earth sparkle so ? 

Ice and smw. 

5. Haf and com, and buds and flowers, 
Snow and ice, and fruit and wine, — 
Spring and summer, fitil and winter, 
With their suns and sleets and showers, 
Bring, in tarn, these gifts divine. 
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€. Spring blows, summer glows, 
Autumn reaps, winter keeps ; 
Spring prepares, summer provides, 
Autumn hoards, winter bides. 

7. Come, tben, friends, tbeir praises sound: 
Spring and summer, autumn, winter, 
Summer, autumn, winter, spring, 
As they run their yearly round. 
Each in turn with gladness sing: 
Time drop blessings as he flies — 
Time makes ripe, and time makes wise. 

brooks' GERMAN LYRICS. 



LESSON OL.XXVI. 



Cu'ri.0178, sing^nlar, remarkable 
Devote', to give one's self up to any- 
thing. 
Sub-81st'ence, means of supporting life. 



Rsn'o-tate, to make new again, to re- 
store to a good condition. 

U-ten'sil, (Latin «tor, to use,) that 
which is used, an instrument. 



Pronunciation.— Here 22. in-sd-tu'tion 16, a^gotnaf 33, put 33, co^-lects' l|r» 
oo-Ctt-pa'tion 16, ironed 11, the 31, a 31. 

TEMPLE MARKET IN PARIS. 

1. One of the most curious things in Paris is the Temple Market. 
This consists of nineteen hundred little shops, all together, under 
the roof of four enormous buildings. The greater part of the ar^ 
tides sold here are second-hand, and are purchased by poor people. 

2. The shopkeepers send persons about Paris to buy old hats, 
coats, shoes, boots, and pantaloons; old gowns, petticoats, nightcaps, 
shawls, pocket-handkerchiefs, stockings, ribbons, bonnets, and gloves; 
old chairs and tables, old knives and forks, old hammors and old 
nails, old snuffers and old trays! 

3. In this way all the soiled, damaged, rusty, and worn-out clothes, 
tools, and utensils of this great city, are collected, and brought to 
this market. Here the old clothes relieved from grease and dirt are 
made to look almost as good as new. 

4. The old nails are straightened; the nightcaps are washed and ; 
starched; the ribbons are ironed out ; the bonnets are Whitened and 
retrimmed ; the rust of the knives and forks is replaced by a bright 
polish; the shoes. are mended, soled, and made to shine with blacking. 

5. It is truly amazing to see the industry, skill, and taste of the 
people in renovating those old and cast-off articles. 

6. The stalls or ^ops are each about six feet square, and have 
passages between them, like the streets of a city. Many are kept 
by men, and many by women. One devotes himself to iron-ware, one 
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to shoes and boots, one to hats, one to mens' clothing, one to articles 
for women. 

7. It IS curious to look at some of the collections. In one stall 
you will see, hung all around against the wall, thousands of rusty, 
bent, broken nail^ hammers, locks, keys, pincers, jack-knives, and 
chisels. 

8. In the center you will see a man at work, like a spider in his 
web, putting them in repair. At another place you will see collec- 
tions of the soles and heels of old shoes, heaped up as high as your 
head. 

9. A visitor will go from point to point in a constant state of 
wonder. Sometimes he cannot help laughing outright at the odd 
assemblages of articles. He will be all the time beset by the people 
begging him to buy something. 

10. At every turn and comer he will hear, "What will you have? 
what will you havet" He may buy a thimble which looks like 
gold for six cents, or a spy-glass which appears as good as new for 
half a dollar. 

11. The prices of the articles here are indeed very low, and many 
persona in Paria who have but little money buy most of their goods 
here. The Temple Market is, in fact, the great market of poverty 
in Paris. 

12. It collects the waste of the city and makes it useful to those 
of humble means. It gives occupation and subsistence to ten thou- 
sand people, and contributes to the comfort of fifty thousand. It is 
not only a very curious, but a most useful institution. 



L.BSSON OLXXVII. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



Refer to Cauhon 26. — The following exercise is a continua- 
tion of the lesson on page 251. It contains words that are often 
improperly iiccented. 

(1.) His opponent was a plebeian fanatic, who wished to promnlgate his ideas in 
the Crimea. (2.) A Bedouin was speaking Arabic on the pedestal (3.) The 
exquisite beauty of the oasis had the xequisite influence upon the sojourners. 
(4.) There is no need of vehement exorcism to remove the incubus. (5.) The 
deficit gave a mischievous impetus to mercantile industry. (6.) This admirable 
aeronaut met with (i lamentable fate. (7.) This corollary \a vehemently disputed. 
(8.) Be not so peremptory. (9.) This is not revocable. (10.) The allopathic physi- 
ciap thinks the hydropathic practice would not be advantageous. (11.) He met his 
coadjutor at the Colosseum. (12.) Aristides and Archimedes were both Europeans. 
(13.) The hymeneal rites had scarcely been performed when he built the mausoleum. 
(14) The lithographer has an advertisement in the newBpax>er. 
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L.ESSON OLXXVIII. 

Braki, r thicket I Grate'ful, tgieeftble, ploMotit 

Drowsk, to Blttinber. Munch, to chew by great mouthfuls. 

Guisjt, dreasi garmoiit | Slink, to glide away stealthily. 

Pronumciation.— Wea'ry (wee'ry), a-croea 1/, cnm a-ry So, aad 38^ « 31, tiie 31 , 

chirdren 11, corn 9. 

THE OLD MILL. 

1. Live and die! live and die I 
And all the weary, weary years go by, 

And the clattering miU stands still ; 
The sun-mixed shade, like a spotted snake. 
Lies half hid in the deep-green brake, 

And half across the nIL 

2. The summer comes, and the winter comes. 
And the flower blooms,and the bu&y bee numd, 

And the old mill stands in the sun ; 
The mosses hang from the walls aloof. 
And the rusty nails from the ragged roof 

Drop dailj', one by one. 

8. The Ions grass grows in the shady pool, 
Where tne cattle used to come and coo]. 

And the rotting wheel stands still ; 
The gray owl winks in the granary*loft, 
And the sly rat slinks, with a pit-pat sofl. 
From the hopper of the old, old mill. 

4. The mill-wheel clicked, and the miH«wheel clacked, 
And the groaning boams once creaked and cracked, 

And t^e children came and played; 
.The lazy team, in the days of vore. 
Munched their fodder at the old mill-door. 

Or drowsed in the grateful shade. 

5. But the good-wife died, and the miller died ; 
And the children are scattered far and wida 

From the play-ground by the dam ; 
Their marble-ring is grass-o'ergrown 
As the mossy foot of the rude grave-stond 

Where the old folks sleep so calm. 

6« But the miller^s son, in the city thick, 
Dreams that lie bears the old mill clicki 

And sees the wheel go round ; 
Atfd tbe miller's daughter, through her balf-shut eyes^ 
Sees her father in his dusty guise. 

And the place where the corn was ground. 

W. W. HARN£Y. 
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LESSON OLXXIX. 

Ar' ruwt, swift as au arrow. I Shoul'oer, to bum and smoke withoiit 

Drift, to be driven into heaps. I flame or vent. 

Pug w 'ess, bravery, valor. I Tress, a knot or curl of hair, a ringlet. 

PBOSUMCiATioN.^Tem'pe«< 16, and 29, Mrunk 23, warm U, rob'tn Ic. 
WINTER AND SPRING. 

1. The following Indian legend beautifully per-sonilles winter and i 
spring, the old age and the youth of the year. Mr. Ix)ngfellow, in 5 
his charming versification of it, has clothed the stoiy with addi- \ 
tional beauty. > 

2. An old man was sitting alone in his lodge by the side of a | 
frozen stream. It was the close of winter, and his fire was almost \ 
out. He appeared very old and very desolate. His locks were | 
white with age, and he trembled in every joint. i 

3. Day after day passed in solitude, and he heard nothing but 1; 
the sound of the tempest sweeping before it the new-fallen snow. 

4. One day, as his fire was just dying, a handsome young man 
approached, and entered his dwelling. His cheeks were red with 
the blood of youth; his eyes sparkled with life, and a smile played 
upon his lips. 

5. He walked with a light and quick step. His forehead was 
bound with a wreath of sweet grass in place of the warrior's front- 
let, and he carried a bunch of flowers in his hand. 

6. "Ah! my son," said the old man, "1 am happy to see you. 
Come in, and tell me of your adventures, and what strange lands 
you have been to see. Let us pass the night together. I will tell 
you of my prowess and exploits, and what I can perform. You 
shall do the same, and we will amuse oui-selves." 

7. He then drew from his sack a cuiiously wrought antique pipe, 
and having filled it with tobacco rendered mild by an admixture of 
certain dry leaves, he handed it to his guest. When this ceremony 
had been attended to they began to speak. 

8. "I blow my breath," said the old man, "and the streams stand 
stilL The water becomes stiff and hard as clear stgne." 

9. "I breathe," said the young man, "and flowers spring up all 
over the plains." 

10. "I shake my locks," resumed the old man, "and snow covers 
the land. Leaves fall from the trees at my command, and my breath 
blows them away. The birds rise from the water and fly to a dis- 
tant land. The animals hide themselves from the glance of my eye, 
and the very ground where I walk becomes iis hard as flint." 

11. "I shaSe my ringlets," coiftinued the young man, "and warm 
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showers of soft rain fall upon the earth. The phuits lift up their 
heads out of the ground, like the eyes of children glistening with 
delight. My voice recjills the birds. The wannth of my breath 
unlocks the streams. Music fills the groves wherever I walk, and 
all nature welcomes my approach." 

] 2. At length the sun began to rise. A gentle warmth came 
; over the place. The tongue of the old man became silent. The 
robin and the blue-bird began to sing on the top of the lodge. The 
stream began to murmur by the door, and the fragrance of grow- 
ing herbs and flowers came softly on the vernal breeze. 

13. Daylight fully revealed to the young man the character of 
his entertainer. It was the icy old Spirit of Winter. 

14. Streams began to flow from the eyes of the Winter Spirit. 
As the sun increased he grew less and less in stature, and presently 
he had melted completely away. Nothing remained on the place 
of his lodge-flre but a small white flower with a pink border, the 
spring-beauty, which the young visitor, the Spirit of Spring, placed 
in the wreath upon his brow, as his first trophy in the north. 



LESSON CLXXX. 



An tiqitk' (an-teek'), of old fashion. 
Front 'let, a band worn on the fore- 
head. 
LoDGK, a small house, a hnt 



Mis-ko-derd', Indian name for the 

spring-boauty. 
Re SUM r', to begin again. 
Vek'nal, belonging to the spring. 



Pronunciation.— FrozW 4d. ap pearod' 22, h<»ard 33, wl-ven Vuree 17 and 18, 
ox ploit' 26a, glisVen-ing 21, fore'hoad 'J3. 

THE LEGEND OP WINTER AND SPRING VERSIFIED. 

1. In his lo<l«ie beside a river, 
Close beside a frozen river, 
Sat an old man, sad and lonely. 

2. White his hair was as a snow-drift; 
Dull and low his fire was burning; 
And the old man shook and trembled, 

. Folded in his tattered wrapper, 
Hearinor notliinrjr but the tempest 
As it roareil along the forest. 
Seeing nothing but the snow-storm. 
As it whirled and hissed and drifted. 

8. All the coals were white with ashes, 
And the fire was slowly dying. 
As a young man walking lightly 
At the open doorway entered. 
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4. Bed with blood of youth his cheeks were ; 
Soil his eyes as stars in spring-time ; 
Bound his forehead was with grasses, 
Bound and plumed with scented grasses ; 
On his lip a smile of beauty, 
Filling all the lodge with sunshine ; 
In his hand a bunch of blossoms. 
Filling all the lodge with sweetness. 

6. " Ah, my son ! ** exclaimed the old man, 
" Happy are my eyes to see you, 
Sit here on the mat beside me. 
Sit here by the dying embers, 
Let us pass the night together. 
Tell me of your strange adventures, 
Of the lands whei-e you have traveled ; 
I will tell you of my prowess, 
Of my many deeds of wonder." 

6. From his pouch he drew his peace-pipe, 
Very old and strangely fashioned ; 
Made of red stone was the pipe-head, 
And the stem a reed with feathers ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 
Placed a burning coal upon it, 
Gave it to his guest, the stranger, 
And began to speak in this wise : 

7. " When T blow my breath about me. 
When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Motionless are all the rivers, 
Hard as stone becomes the water I ** 

8. And the young man answered, smiling: 
" When i blow my breath about me. 
When I breathe upon the landscape. 
Flowers spring up o'er the meadows, 
Singing onward rush the rivers." 

9. " When I shake my hoary ^tresses," 
Said the old man, darkly frowning, 
** All the land with snow is covered ; 
AIL the leaves from all the branches 
Fall and fatle, ahd die and wither; 
For I breathe, and lo ! they arc not 
From the waters and the marshes 
Bise the wild-goose and the heron. 
Fly away to distant regions; 
For I speak, and lol they are not", 
And where'er my footsteps wander 
All the wild beasts of the forest 
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Hifle themselvefl in holes and caverns, 
And the earth becomes as flint-stone 1 " 

10. **When I shake mj flowing ringlets," 
Said the young man, sofily laughing, 
'* Showers of rain fall warm and welcome; 
Plants lift up their heads rejoicing ; 
Back unto their lakes and marshes 
Come the wild-goose and the heron ; 
Xlomeward 6hools the arrowy swallow; 
Sing the blue-bird and the robin; 
And where'er my footsteps wander 
All the meadows wave with blossoms, 
AH the woodlands ring with music, 
All the trees are dark with foliage 1 " 

11. While they sjiake the night departed; 
Fi-om his shining lodge of silver, 
Like a warrior robed and painted, 
Came the sun, and said, **Behold me ! " 

12. Then the old man's tongue was speechless. 
And the air grew warm and pleasant. 
And upon the wigwam sweetly 
Sang the blue-bird and the robin ; 
And the stream began to murmur, 
And a scent of growing grasses 
Through the lodge was gently wafted. 

13. And, behold i the youthful stranger 
More distinctly in the daylight 
Saw the icy face before him ; 
'Twas the Spirit of the Winter I 

14. From bis eyes the tears were flowing, ~ 
As from meltins lakes the streamlets; 
And his body shrunk and dwindled 
As the shouting sun ascended, 
Till into the air it faded. 
Till into the ground it vanished, 
And the young man saw before him, 
On the hearth-stone of the wigwam, 
Where the fire had smoked and smouldered, 
Saw the earliest flower oT spring-time, 
Saw the miskodeed m blossom. 

15. Thus it was that in the north-land 
Came the spring with all its splendor. 
All its birds and all its blossoms, 
All its flowers and leaves and grasses. 

LONGFELLOW. 
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IjESSON clxxxi* 



Be-lat'ed, benightodi libroad late at 
niffht. 

DabkIe, a colloquial term for negro. 

Don, (to do on^) to put on. 

Dense, cloBe, compact, thick. 

£n-tmu'si-asm, heat of imagination, 
great excitement of mind. 

Et-i-quette', fet-e-ket'J^ forms of cere- 
mony or decorum. 

'Fe-roc^i-tt, sayaeeness, fieroenesi. 

In-stinct'ive-ly, oy natural impulse. 

Mas'ter, a dhrector, a chief manager. 



Mailer of Ceremonien, one who directs 

the proceedings on public occasions. 
Or-FrciATE, to discharge an office, to 

act. • 
Re-coil', to start back. 
pROX-m'i-Tr, nearness. 
Rick'et-y, weakj tottering. 
Spasm, a convulsion, somethinf^ violent, 

like a convulsion. 
Un-con'scious-lt, without knowing. 
Vo-ra'cious, greedy for eating, raven- 



Pronunciation. — Bc-lat'ed 1, a;9-point'ed 1, vi'o-lat'ed *6dy cAriek'ing 23, 

re-neioed' 16, lis^'on-ers 21, stim'ulate 16, fe-roc'i-ty 1, 

be-tween' 1, pro-fes'sion-al 1, at-tocA' 326. 

UNCLE DICK AND THE WOLVES. 

1. In the early days of the settlement of the southern part of 
Kentucky there was great trouble with the wolves. The large gray 
wolves abounded in the heavy forests bordering on Green River. 
They were particularly abundant in the neighborhood of Henderson, 
a town on the Ohio, not far below the mouth of Green River. 

2. They destroyed pigs, calves, and sheep, and in mid-winter 
sometimes became so voracious as to attack human beings. The 
belated traveler in the woods sometimes found himself surrounded 
by a pack of them. 

3. Unde Dick, a negro servant of one of the Hendersons, was 
the fiddler of the neighborhood. At weddings, husking-frolics, and 
dances, Dick's presence was essential 

4. XJnde Dick was fully aware of his own importance, and as- 
sumed in consequence a great deal of dignity in his bearing. Before 
setting out he always dressed himself with the greatest nicety. At 
the appointed time he was at the place with all the weight of his 
dignity upon him. Woe to the "darkie" who violated any of the 
laws of etiquette in his presence! 

5. On a certain evening there was to be a grand wedding-festival 
among the colored gentry on a farm about six miles from Uncle 
Dick's residence. He was of course called upon to officiate as 
master of ceremonies. 

6. He donned his long-tailed blue coat, having carefully polished 
the glittering gilt buttons; then raised his immense shirt -collar, 
which he considered essential to his dignity, and, fiddle in hand, 
sallied forth alone. The younger folks had set out some time before ; 
but Uncle Dick was not to be hurried out of his dignity. 

7. The narrow path led, for the greater part of the way, through 
a dense forest, which was as wild as when roamed by the Indians. 
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A heavy snow lay on the ground, on which the moon -beams were 
aliining wherever they could force a passage through the trees. 

8. The dreary solitude of the way made no impression on the 
mind of Uncle Dick. He was anxiously hurrying on to reach the 
scene of operations, having spent a little too much time in polishing 
his gilt buttons. 

9. On he dashed, heedless of the black shadows and hideous night- 
cries of the deep forest. Wolves were howling around him ; but he 
paid no attention to sounds so common, thinking only of the feet 
that were waiting his arrival to be set in motion. 

10. Soon, however, the howling began to approach nearer than 
was agreeable. The wolves continued to become more and more 
noisy, till, to his indescribable horror, he heard them on each side in 
the crackling bushes. 

11. Veiy soon the woods seemed to the old man to be perfectly 
alive with the yelling pack. Wolves are cautious about attacking 
a human being; they usually require some little time to work them- 
selves up to the point. 

12. Every few moments a dark object would brush past poor old 
Dick's 1^ with a snapping sound like that of a steel trap, while 
the yelling and crackling increased with terrible rapidity. 

13. Dick knew that to run would be instant death, as the cow- 
ardly pack would all rush on him the moment he showed fear. His 
only chance for safety consisted in preserving the utmost coolness. 
A short distance before him lay some open ground ; and he hoped 
that on reaching this they would leave him, as they do not like to 
make an attack in such a place. 

14. He remembered, too, that in the middle of the open space 
there stood an old cabin, in which he thought he might be able to 
find refuge. But now the wolves rushed at him more and more 
boldly, snapping in closer and closer proximity to his legs. 

15. Snap, snap! nearer and nearer! Instinctively he thrust out 
his fiddle at them — the jarring of the strings made them leap back. 
Hope returned. He drew his hand violently across the strings — i ; 
twang, twang I Instantly the wolves sprang back as if he had fired 
a gun among them. 

16. He was now at the edge of the open space. He twanged his i 
fiddle — the wolves recoiled. Dick rushed toward the hut with all 
his speed, raking the strings more violently at every jump, till they 
rang again. 

17. The astonished wolves paused for a moment on the edge of 
the open ground, with tails between their legs. But the sight of 
his flying form renewed their savage instincts. With a loud bui:st i 
of yells they darted after him at full speed. 

1 « He reaches the hut just as the jaws of the foremost wolf open 
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to seize hira. He rushes in, and the closing door daslies against 
the nose of the nearest beast. The door is too rickety to keep the 
enemy out; but Dick has time to push himself through the broken 
roof and get on the top of the cabin. 

19. The wolves were now furious. Hushing into the hut, they 
jumped and snapped at him, so that Dick almost felt their teeth. 
It required the greatest activity to keep his legs out of their reacli. 

20. Notwithstanding his agonizing terror,he had still clung to liis 
fiddle. Now, in desperation, as he was kicking his feet in the air to 
avoid their steel-like fangs, he drew his bow shrieking across the i 
strings. The yells instantly ceased. 

21. Dick continued to make the most frightful spasms of sound, 
but the wolves could not long endure bad fiddling. Their quiet 
was of short duration. As soon as the first surprise was over the 
attack was renewed more furiously than ever. 







22. A monstrous head was now thrust up between the boards/ of 
the roof, only a few inches from poor Dick. He gave himself up 
for lost. But the excess of terror seemed to stimulate him, so that 
almost of their own accord liis fingers began to play Yankee Doodle. 

23. Instantly there was complete silence! The silence continued 
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as long as he continued to plaj ; but the moment the music ceased 
the listeners again became furious, and rushed on with increased 
ferocity. 

24. Uncle Dick*s pride as a fiddler was flattered. He entered for 
a while completely into the spirit of the thing. But never before 
had he played to an audience so fond of music They permitted no 
pause. His enthusiasm began to give way to cold and iktigue. He 
was tired to death, and almost frozen. 

25. What was to be done? There sat the listeners with tongues 
lolling and ears pricked up, allowing not a momenfs pause, but 
demanding an uninterrupted stream of music. Several weary hours 
passed, and Uncle Dick was almost exhausted, 

26. But all this while the wedding -company bad been anxiously 
expecting their musician. Becoming at last impatient or alarmed, 
some of them set out in search of him. They found him on the 
top of the hut, still sawing away for life. The wolves were driven 
away, and Unde Dick was relieved from his unwilling efforts to 
charm listeners who got more music than they paid for. 

C. W, WVBBSStU 



LESSON OL.XXXII, 



A-GHA8T', strnck with horror. 
I'ron-sides, a name given to the ship 
. Constitution. 
Lu'rid, gloomy, dismal* 
Main'-truck, the «mall wooden cop at 
tho top of the mun-mast 



Pal'lid, pale, wan. 

Riv'xT-KD, fastened, fixed. 

Shrouds, the large ropes of a ship which 

extend from the head ci tibe maat to 

the sides of the vessei 
SrAR, a general term ^Bia0fta«7aKl)B,&o. 



Pronunciation.— Stroud 23, Ma-hon' 26a, qulv'er-ing 3^»«iMi 29,, o^lone' V** 

THE LEAP FOR LIFE. 

1. OtD Ironsides at anchor lay 
In the harbor of Mahon ; 
A dead calm rested on the bay -*- 
The waves to sleep had gone, 

9. Then little Jack, the captain's son. 
With gallant hardihood, 
Climbed shroud and spar — and then upon 
The main-truck rose and stood 1 

3. A shudder ran through every vein — 

All eyes were turi^ on high ; 
There stood the boy, with dizzy brain. 
Between the sea and sky I 

4. No hold had he above — below ; 

Alone he stood in air I 
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At that far hisht none dared to go — 
No aid could reach him there. 

5. We gazed, but not a man cotild speak I 

mth horror all aghast, 
In gronps, with palhd brow and cheek, 
Wq watiched the quivering mast. 

6. The atmosphere grew thick and hot, 

And of a lurid hue. 
As, riveted unto the spot, 
^tood (^cenp igad crew. 

7. The father came on deck ! — ^he gasped — 

"O God I thy will be done I" 
Then suddenly a rifle grasped. 
And aimed it ait his son. 

8. "Jump! far out, boy ! into the wave- 

Jump, or I fire ! " he Said ? 
^* That only chance your life can save 1 
Jump —jump, boy ! "— Be obeyed. 

9. He sunk, he rose, he lived, he moved -^ 

And for the ship struck out ! 
On board we hailed the lad beloved 
With many a manly ghout^ 

10. Hif father drew, in silent ioy. 

Those wet annsi round bis neck. 
Then folded to his heart the boy, 
And fainted on the deck. 



6£0k B. liORBia. 



I^JISSON OJL^XXIII. 

YOOAL aYllklNASTICS. 

Befeb to Caution 4. — ^The errors against which you are here 
put on jrour guard ^aee error? that most easily beset young readers. 
Study them well, and make constant reference to the dictionary 
when you are in doubt. 

(1.) The leaves o| the hajsel began to shrivel. P) Give mo the shovel to dig 
out ibe weasel. (3.) See the gravel. (4.) This novel furnishes a model of st^le. 
(5.) He is about to traveL (6.) The rebels attacked the chapel from their vesseL 
(7.; The sloven lost his mitten. (8.; The women wore Hnen dresses. (9) On a 
sudden the marten ran into thekitchen. (10.) The flower has more than one stamen. 
(11.) The door was open. (12.) It was broken in seven pieces. (13.) The raven 
flew away. (14.) He saw heaven open. (15.) Dig the gravel with the shovel. (16.) 
The weasel is the deadly enemy of the squirrel and the chicken. (17.) You may 
unravel that woolen stocking. (18.) Linen cloth is better than cotton. 
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Ab-lu*tioji, washing. 
Ar'du-ui;«, difficult, hard to oxocuto. 
Bar' RACK, a hut or houno for soldiers. 
Dis-patch', to eond oflf. 
Iu-nitk', to kindle, Bct on firo. 
In-clin-a'tiok, bowing. 
Mis'sivK, (Latin mittere^ to send,) a letter 
sent, a oommimication. 



Pa-rols', word of honor givon hy a 
prisoner of war set at la^e, that ho 
will not attempt to escape. 

SuB'Al'tkrn, (Latin suh^ under, and 
eUter^ another,) a subordinate officer. 

Thrio, to slide through a narrow pas- 
sage. 

Quar'tsrs, place of lod^g. 



Pronunciation — Be-nea/V, 15, t&nnk'ing 23, a£-<^t'ed 1, fol'l^nr-ing 6, ^u'el 18, 
£a'gUsh-man 33, and 29. 

THE DUEL. 

1. DuBiNO the campaign of 1779, Washington had eetablished 
his head-quarters at West Point, while Gren. Putnam was stationed 
with several bodies of troops about two miles below. 

2. It chanced one day that Gen. Putnam made some 'remark 
within hearing of an English officer, then a prisoner on parole, in 
which he commented somewhat severely upon the character of the 
British. 

3. The officer received the remark as a personal insult^ and im- 
mediately sent the general a challenge. 

4. Fatigued with his arduous duties, Putnam had just retired to 
his quarters. Having removed by plentiful ablutions the dust and 
heat of a day's toil, he had seated himself at the door of his tent, 
and was indulging in the luxury of a pipe. 

5. At this moment the challenge of the English officer was handed 
to him. Putnam glanced his keen eye over the missive, and, impa- 
tiently throwing it down, exclaimed: '^Challenged, as I am alive! 
Challenged, eht Why, the fellow is a greater fool than I took 
him to be. Well, well, I will humor the puppy!" 

6. Coolly finishing his pipe, he called for pen and ink, — accepted 
the challenge, — appointed the place of meeting, — time, an early 
hour the following morning. 

7. After dispatching a messenger to the quarters of the English- 
man he strolled around the barracks, inspecting the garrison and 
stores. Among the stores were several barrels filled with onions. 
The barrels looked exactly like the casks used for holding gunpow- 
der. At sight of them a new idea struck the humorous general 

8. He immediately ordered one of the barrels to be transported 
to an adjoining field and placed in a particular spot which he pointed 
out to the subaltern. 

9. It was at an early hour of a glorious morning that the British 
officer took his way over the fields on his murderous errand. The 
dew lay thick and heavy on the short grass, spangling the bright 
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autumn flowers. Far down below, calm and silvery, thridded the 
waters of the Hudson, and the mountain-passes echoed with the < 
notes of the bugle and the roll of the " spint-stirring drum " beating 
the morning call. 

10. But the Englishman had no heart for the glorious scene. As 
he drew near the place of meeting he perceived his antagonist already 
on the ground; and certainly, for one whose moments were perhaps 
numbered, he seemed to be taking things easy. 

11. Seated on a low camp-stool, beneath the wide-spreading 
branches of a large sycamore, was Gen. Putnam, one elbow resting 
on the top of a barrel, his legs carelessly stretched out, his eyes 
half-closed, as he pat composedly enjoying his &vorite pipe. 

12. The officer advanced somewhat hastily, amazed at the indif- 
ference of one whose life hung on the chance of a bullet. . Not until 
his antagonist was within a few feet of the place did Putnam take 
the least notice of him ; and then he merely made a slight inclina- 
tion of the head to direct him to take the seat on the opposite side 
of the barreL 

13. In the head of the barrel there was a small opening, in which 
a match had been inserted. No sooner was the officer seated, than 
Putnam proceeded to ignite the match with his pipe, coolly remarking 
as he did so, ''You see there is the same chance for both of us!" 
He then resumed his smoking. 

14. The Englishman was horrified. He could face danger on the 
battle-field; he could, without shrinking, bare his breast to the bullet 
of the duelist; but to be blown up into the air, to die by such an 
unsoldierlike and terrible mode of warfare, was more than his cour- 
age could dare ; yet honor forbade retreat. 

15. According to the duelist's code he must abide by the deci- 
sion of Putnam, who had the right to choose the weapons. " But," 
said he to himself ''what has the daring, reckless Yankee chosen 1 
A barrel of gunpowder!** 

16. With indescribable terror the Englishman watched the slow 
burning of the match, and the gradual down-creeping of that flame 
which he expected would in a few moments send him into eternity 

17. As the fire reached the opening there was a fizzing, crackling 
sound— a slight explosion accompanied by a strange odor. Brave 
as he was, the officer could endure no more. "I will not be mur- 
dered in this manner!" he exclaimed, precipitately rising to make 
his retreat. 

18. "Ho! ho! brave sir!" shouted Putnam, coolly knocking the 
ashes from his pipe, "you are just the man I took you for. This is 
but a barrel of onions with a few grains of powder scattered on the 
top to try you. But I see you do not like the smell." \ 

ANONYMOUS. I 

24 
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L.BSSON CI.XXXV. 



Em'e-rald, a precious stone of a green 

color. 
Fil'lit, a little band to tie about the 

hiur of the head. 
Frac'turid, broken. 
Ru'bt, a precious stone of a red color. 
Sap'puire, ftaffirj a precious stone, 

generally of a blue color. 
WAN'Tov-Rtss, spirit of mischief. 



Arch'kr, one who shoots with a bow. 
Ah-tic'i-pate, to act before another, to 

cause a thing to appear before its time. 
Brill'iant, a diamond cut into angles, 

so as to shine brighter. 
CASK'tT, a small box for jewels. 
De-flour' to deprive of flowers. 
Di'a-dkm, a crown. 
Eb'on, like ebony, black. 

PaoiivifCiATiOM.—Tar'gct ^g hard), gUt'ter-ing 3A, knew; 16, dew'y 16, and 29, 
clev 22, frac'tured 16 & 18. 

THE STORK AND THE RUBY. 

1. A CERTAIN prince — I have forgot liis name — 
Playing one morning at the archer's game, 
Within a garden where his palace stood, 
Shot at a stork, and spilled the creature's Uood 
For very wantonness and cruelty. 

2. Thrice had he pierced the target in the eye 
At fifty paces ; twice devoured a rose, 
Striking each time the very leaf he chose ; 
Then he set up his dagger in a hedge, 
And split an arrow on its glittering edge. 

8. What next to bit he knew not Looking round, 
He saw a stork just lighted on the ground, 
To rest itself after its leagues of flight ; 
The dewy walk in which it stood was bright, 
So white its plumage, and so clear its eyes, 
Twinkling with innocence and sweet surprise ! 

4. ^' ril shoot the silly bird," the prince exclaimed ; 
And, bending his strong bow, he straightway aimed 
His keenest arrow at its panting heart. 
The lucky arrow missed a vital part, 
rOr was it some kind wind that pushed it by ?") 
And only struck and broke the creature's thigh. 
The poor thing tumbled in a lily-bed, 
And its blood ran and made the lilies red. 

5. Tt marked the changing color of the flowers, 
The winding garden- walks, the bloomy bowers, 
And last the cruel {)rince, who laughea with glee -^ 
Fixins the picture in its memory. 
This done, it struggled up, and flew away, 
Leaving the prince amazed and in dismay. 

6. Beyond the city walls, a league or more, 
A little maid was spinning at her door. 



Singing old songs to cheer the long day's work. 
Her name was Heraclis. Tiie fainting stork 
Dropped at her feet, and with its ebon bill 
Showed her its limb, broken, and bleeding still. 

7. She fetched it water from a ueishboring spring, 
And while it drank and washed each dabbled wing 
She set the fractured bones with pious care. 
And bound them with the fillet of her hair. 
Eased of its pain,again it flew away, 
Leaving the maiden happier all the day. 

8. That night the prince, as usual, went to bed, 
His ix>yal wine a little in his head. 
Beside him stood a casket full of gems. 
The spoil of conquered monarchs' diadems. 
Great pearls, milk-white and shining like the moon; 
Emeralds, grass-green; sapphires, like skies of June; 
Brilliants that threw their light upon the wall ; 
And one great ruby that outshone them all, 
Large as a pigeons's egg, and red as wine 
When held before the sun — a gem divine ! 

9. Through these he ran his fingers carelessly, 
Like one who dips a handful of the sea. 
To sun his eyes with dripping stars of brine; 
At last he slumbered in the pale moonshine. 

10. Meantime the watchful stork was in his bowers ; 
Again it saw its blood upon the flowers. 
And saw the walks, the fountain's shaft in air, 
But not the cruel prince — no prince was there. 
So up and down the spacious courts it flew, 
And ever nearer to the palace drew. 

11. Passing the lighted windows, row by row. 
It saw the pnnce, and saw the ruby's glow. 
Hopping into the chamber, grave and still. 
It seized the ruby with its ebon bill, 
And, spreading then its rapid wings in flight. 
Flew out, and vanished in the yawning night 

12. Night slowly passed, and morning broke again ; 
There came a light tap on the window-pane 
Of Heraclis. It woke her ; she arose, 
And, slipping on in haste her peasant clothes, 
Opened the door to see who knocked, and lo ! 
In walked the stork again, as white as snow, 
And in its bill the ruby, whose red ray 
Flamed in her face, anticipating day I 

13. The bird's look said, '* I thank you ! " plain as words; 
The virgin's look was brighter than the bird's. 
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80 glad was the to see it mm not dead. 
8be stretched her. hand to sleek its bowins bead; 
But ere she could it made a sudden stand, 
And thrust the priceless ruby in her hand, 
And, sailing swiftly through the cottage-door, 
Mounted the morning sky, and came no more. 

K. H. 8TODDARl> . 
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Col-lect'kd, n«t di*omi«>rted, cool. 

Crit'ic-al, bclon^ng to a crisis ur tam- 
ing point, decisive. 

£u-bank'ment, a bank or mound of 
earth. 

In-tensc', (Laffai iiUeiuuf, from tendo^ 
to stretehJ stretched, strained, raised 
to a hif^h deme. 

Man'i-fkst, plain, evident 



Ma-reu'vkr (mji-iia''v«r), management, 
dexterotts movement. 

Pad'dler, one that f addles. In this 
IcBson applied to dncks and gecso. 

fi.EQ'uis-iTE, f Latin requisUus. from re- 
qmrOf to require.) required by the na- 
ture of thiugs, necessary. 

Ve'hi-cle, (Latin vehdt, to carry,) that in 
which any thing is cdrned, a carriage. 



Pronukciatioh.— fss/'en 21, break'ewfi' 12, pro-vide' arf, pftf-vent' 1, fal'km? 6, 
teen 33, fear^fid 23, gath'er S). 

BREAKING A COLT. 

1. Pomp was the name of a colt belonging to Charles and Augus- 
tus Lovell, who had a great affection for him. 

2. When the time came for breaking him Charles, the eld^ 
brother, provided himself with a pair of low wheels, having a long < 
axle and shafts long enough to prevent any accident from Pomp^s - 
heels. 

3. The broUiem had great difficulty in getting Pomp into the 
shafts. He flew round from eide to side, till all parties were very 
much excited. But he was at last fastened in the shafts. 

4. "And now, old fellow," said Charles, as he sprang into his seat, 
"you and I do not separate till one or the other of us is master." 

5. No sooner was Charles in his seat than Pomp was made to 
feel that he was wanted to go ahead. He therefore chose to do 
just the opposite, and began running back. Finding this rather 
a troublesome way of getting along, he altered his mind, and all at 
once gave a spring forward that would have broken any common 
harness. 

6. But nothing gav« way, and, although the vehicle was lifted 
bodily some feet from the ground, it came to the earth again all 
sound, and as tightly fkstened as ever. 

7. This was followed by a succession of leaps, with an occasional 
attempt at standing On two legs, to the manifest danger of falling 
over backwards. Then he darted across the road, and over the 

^. and up the bank, along the foot-path, and theta down again | 
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to the opposite side of the duck-pond, frightening the poor paddler?, 
and scattering them in all directions. 

8. Then he rushed up an embankment where it seemed impossible 
for horse or wheels to keep erect But Pomp had good command 
of his legs, and appeared no more to mind the sloping hill-side than 
does a cat or a dog. 

9. But around he must go, for his master would allow of no 
stopping until he said whoa; and he had not yet said it, nor did he 
mean to say it tiU the colt should be brought under subjection. 

10. And now finding that impassable places were of no avail, but 
the same burden kept &st to him, and the same steady pressure on 
the bits continued, when once more in the high-way Pomp started 
off to tiy the effect of a run. 

11. This his master expected, and was prepared for it. He felt 
now assured that the critical moment had come which would decide 
the ocmtest. 

12. The colt started with great speed, and all who witnessed the 
play of his legs and the powerful leaps he made looked on with 
intense interest. Augustus was deeply excited, and most heartily 
wished the colt had never been purchased. 

13. Charles, however, seemed perfectly collected, although the 
fearful rapidity with wMch he was carried was not calculated to 
set the strongest heart quite at ease. He held no tighter rein than 
he had done, nor by any signs let the colt know t^t he was not 
doing just the thing his master wanted. 

14. The road brfore him was dear, and for some miles Charles 
had nothing to fear; but as he had the welfare of his horse in view, 
as well as Ms own comfort^ he only meant to let him get a little tired. 
Two miles were soon passed, and there appeared no flagging on the 
part of Pomp. 

15. Charles now b^an to gather up the reins, until certain that 
he should have the requisite power. He looked to see that his feet 
were firmly braced, and then calling out " WhooL^* he drew the bits 
with great violence once or twice across the colt's mouth, reining 
him back at the same time with his utmost strength. Pomp drew 
his head back, made one or two plunges, his pace slackened — a rep- 
etition of the first maneuver with the bits, and the colt yielded. 

16 Pomp was now white with lather, and as he champed his bit 
and tossed his head, Charles saw that the foam from his mouth was 
streaked with blood. As the place in which he had stopped allowed 
sufficient space for turning, Charles gave him no breathing time; but 
as soon as he had &irly brought him to a halt turned him with his 
face towards home. 

17. The colt obeyed with apparent willingness, and when in the 
road started off on a good, round trot, and came back, to the aston- 
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ishment of all, with tbe steadiness of an old horse. Several now 
called out to Charles to stop, and let the colt go for the daj; but he 
resolved to finish the work he had begun. 

18. So he turned and retraced the path he had traveled in such 
haste, and kept turning and trotting and stopping at will, until he 
felt assured there would be no efforts on Pomp's part again to have 
his own way. 

19. ''Poor fellow" said his master, after he had vnhamessed him, 
and was washing his mouth in cold water, ''jou and I, Pomp after 
this will be better friends than ever. You are my slave now, but 
you shall find me a kind master." 

20. And afler Pomp had had a good roll he was led into his snug, 
warm stall, well littered with straw, and well provided with the 
substantials for a good supper. It has been a hard day. Pomp, but 
you and your master will, in consequence of it, be the happier for 
many years to come. Bob. 



LESSON OLXXXVII. 

Blind, to mix, miDgle. I Mel'low, soft to the ear. 

Brook, to bear, to endure, to support | Peal'] no, making loud soonds. 

PBORUffCiATioN.^A-gain' 33, the 31, so&'ened (tof'nd) SI & 4a, wi^ 15, ami 29, 

wftv'i»5' 12. 

THE MOONLIGHT MARCH. 

1. I BEB them on their winding way ; 
About their ranks the moonbeams play \ 
Their lofty deeds and daring high 
Blend with the notes of victory ; 
And waving arms and banners bright 
Are glancing in the mellow light. 
They are lost — and gone ; the moon is past, 
The wood's dark shade is o'er them cast ; 
And fainter, fainter, fainter still 
The march is rising o'er the hill. 

8. Again, again the pealing drum ! 

The clashing horn ! — they come, they come \ 

Through rocky pass, o'er wooded steep, 

In long and guttering files they sweep. 

And nearer, nearer, yet more near 

Their softened chorus meets the ear. 

Forth, forth, and meet them on their way ; 

The trampling hoofs brook no delay ; 

With thrilling fife and pealing drum 

And clashing horn they come, they come I heber. 
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l^ESSON OLXXXVIII, 



Hu-mil'i-a-tion, abatement of pride. 
liK*DV'C£D, impoverished, needy. 
Smite, to strilce with pain or reeret 
Ut-tox'k-tkRj pronounced Ux^e-ter. 
Many English names of places arc 



tlius shortened for sake of easy pro- 
nunciation. For instance Gloucester 
is pronounced Glog'tcr^ Choluioiidcley 
Ckumly^ Cirencester SWe-ter, &c. 
Viv'iD, strong, lively. 



PaoMUMCiATiuii.—SMp-port' ;fe, sul'len 4r, mo'meut 16, stub'bornnoss U & 9, 

bade 33. 

TWO SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT MAN. 

JStenr JTfrst. 

1. '^Sam/' said Mr. Michael Johnson of Litchfield, one morning, 
" I am very feeble and ailing to-day ; you must go to Uttoxcter in 
my stead, and tend the book-stall in the market-place there." 

2. This was spoken, about a hundred years ago, by an elderly man, 
w1k> had once been a thriving bookseller at Litchfield, England. 
Being now in reduced circumstances, he was forced to go every 
market-day and sell books at a stall, in the neighboring village of 
Uttoxeter. 

3. When Mr. Michael Johnson spoke Sam pouted, and made an 
indistinct grumbling in his throat; then he looked his old father in 
the face, and answered him loudly and deliberately, "Sir, I will not 
go to Uttoxeter market." 

4. " Well, Sam," said Mr. Johnson, as he took his hat and staff, 
"if, for the sake of your foolish pride, you can suffer yotir poor, sick 
father to stand all day in the noise and confusion of the market, 
when he ought to be in his bed, I have no more to say. But you 
will think of this, Sam, when I am dead and gone! " 

' 5. So the poor old man, perhaps with a tear in his eye, certainly 
with sorrow in his heart, set forth to Uttoxeter. The gray-haired, 
feeble, melancholy Michael Johnson! — How sad it was that lie 
should be forced to go in his sickness, and toil for the support of an 
ungrateful son who was too proud to do any thing for his father or 
his mother or himself! 

6. Sam looked after Mr. Johnson with a sullen countenance until 
he was out of sight. But when the old man's figure, as he went 
stooping along the street, was no more to be seen the boy's heart 
began to smite him. 

7. He had a vivid imagination, and it tormented him with the 
image of his father standing in the market-pla<5e of Uttoxeter and 
offering his books to the noisy crowd around him. 

8. "My poor father!" thought Sam to himself, "how his head 
will ache, and how hejivy his heart will be! I am almost sorry that 
I did not do as he bade me ! " 



\' 
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9. Then the hay went to his mother, who was busy about the 
housei She did not know of what had passed between her husband 
and Sam. 

10. '' Mother/' said he^ ^^did you think &ther seemed veiy iH 
to-day!" 

11. ^'Yesy Sam," answered his mother, turning with a flushed 
fiice from the fire, where she was cooking their scanty dinner, ^^your 
&ther did look very ill; and it is a pity he did not send you to 
Uttoxeter in his stead. You are a large boy^ow, and would rejoice, 
I am sure, to do something for your poor &ther who has done so 
much for you." 

12. '^Oh, I have been a cruel son!" thought Sam within his own 
heart. " God forgive me! GU)d forgive me I" 

13. But God could not yet forgive him; for he was not yet truly 
penitent. Had he been so, he would have hast^ied away that very 
moment to Uttoxeter, and have fidlen at his fath^*s feet^ even in 
the midst of the crowded mai^etr-place. There he would have con- 
fessed his &ult, and besought Mr. Johnson to go home, and leave 
the rest of the day's work to him. 

14. But such was Sam's pride and stubbornness that he could 
not bring himself to this humiliation ; yet he ought to have done 
so for his own sake, for his father's sake, and for God*s sake. 



LESSON OJL.XXXIX. 



Gait, manner of walkinz. 
Mkr'rt-an'drew, a buffoon, one whose 

buBiness it is to make sport for the 

amusement of others. 
Pen'ance, a voluntary act of suffering 

or humiliation in token of penitence 

for our faults. 



Man'tled, clad, covered. 
Per'ma-nenck, fixedness, duration. 
Shall'-clothes, a close-fittingr garment 

extending from the waist to tne knees, 

breeches. 
Thor'ough-fare, public passage, street, 

way. 



Pronunciatioh.— Bulk'y (« sounded as in but)^ wors'ted 9, be-neath" 15, awe 10, 
prog'ress 2/fl, a'^ged 33, bVUtux 2^, saw 10, par'ent 27a. 

TWO SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT MAN. 

Sictnt SitcontJ, 

1. FiPTT years passed away. It was again market-day in the 
village of Uttoxeter. The streets were crowded with buyers and 
sellers, with cows, pigs, carts, and horses. In one place there was 
a puppet-show, with a ridiculous merry-andrew, who kept the people 
in a roar of laughter. 

2. There was a clock in the gray tower of the ancient church ; 
and its hands had now almost reached the hour of noon. 

3. At this busiest hour of the market a strange old gentleman 
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was seen making his way among the crowd. He was very tall and 
bulky, and wore a brown coat and small-clothes, with black worsted 
stockings and buckled shoes. On his head was a three-cornered 
hat, beneath which a bushy gray wig thrust itself oiit, all in disorder. 

4. The old gentleman elbowed the people aside, and forced his 
way through the midst of them with a singular gait, rolling his body 
hither and thither, so that he needed twice as much room as any 
other person there. 

5. "Make way, sir!" he would cry out, in a loud, harsh voice, 
when some body happened to interrupt his progress. — "Sir, you 
intrude your person into the public thoroughfare! " 

6. "What a queer old fellow that is! " muttered the people among 
themselves, hardly knowing whether to laugh or be angry. 

7. But when they looked into the venerable stranger's face not 
the most thoughtless among them dared to offer him the least 
impertinence. There was in his look something of authority and 
wisdom, which impressed them all with awe. 

8. So they stood aside and let him pass; and the old gentleman 
made his way across the market-place, and paused near the comer 
of the ivy-mantled church* Just as he reached it the dock struck 
twelve. 

9. On that very spot of ground where the stranger now stood 
- some aged people remembered that old Michael Johnson had for- 
merly kept his book-stalL The little children who had bought 
picture-books of him now were grand&thers. 

10. "Yes, here is the very spot," muttered the old gentleman to 
himself. 

11. There this unknown personage took his stand, and removed 
the three-cornered hat from his head. It was the busiest hour of 
the day. What with the hum of human voices, the lowing of cattle, 
the squeaking of pigs, aiid the laughter caused by the merry-andrew, 
the place was in very great confusion. 

12. But the stranger seemed not to notice it any more than if the 
silence of a desert had been around him. He was wrapt in his own 
thoughts. 

13. Sometimes he raised his furrowed brow to heaven, as if in 
prayer; sometimes he bent his head, as if under an insupportable 
weight of sorrow. 

14. The hot sun blazed upon his unprotected head, but he seemed 
not to feel its fervor. A dark cloud swept across the sky, and rain- 
drops pattered in the market-place ; but the stranger heeded not the 
shower. 

15. The people began to gaze at the mysterious old gentleman 
with superstitious fear and wonder. Who could he be ? Whence did 
he comet Wherefore was he standing bare-headed in the market- 
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place? Even the school-boys Ivjft the meny-andrew, and came to 
gaze mth open eyes at this tall, strange-looking old man. 

16. There was a cattle -drover in the village who had recently 
made a journey to London. No sooner had this man thrust his 
way through the throng and taken a look at the unknown personage 
than he whispered to one of his acquaintances^ " I say, neighbor 
Ilutchins, would you like to know who this old gentleman is?" 

17. "Ay, that I would," replied neighbor Hutchins; "for a 
queerer chap I never saw in my life. Somehow it makes me feel 
small to look at him. He is more than a common man." 

18. "You may well say so," answered the cattle-dealer. "Why 
that is the &mous Doctor Samuel Johnson, who, they say, is the 
greatest and most learned man in England I I saw him in Ixuidon 
streets, walking with one Mr. BoswelL" 

19. Yes, the poor boy — the friendless Sam — with whom we 
b^an our story had become the famous Doctor Samuel Johnson ! 
He was universally acknowledged as the wisest man and greatest 
writer in England. 

20. He had given shape and permanence to his native language 
by his Dictionary. Thousands upon thousands of people had read 
his Idler, his Rambler, and his Kiasselas. Noble and wealthy men 
and beautiful ladies deemed it their highest privily to be his com- 
panions. Even the king of Great Britain had sought his acquain- 
tance, and told him what an honor he considered it that such a man 
had been bom in his dominions. He was now at the summit of lit- 
erary renown. 

21. But all his fame could not extinguish the bitter remembrance 
which had tormented him through life. Never, never had he forgotten 
his father's sorrowful and upbraiding look. Never, though the old 
man's troubles had been over so many years, had the son forgiven 
himself for inflicting such a pang upon his heart. 

22. And now in his old age he had come hither to do penance, 
by standing at noonday on the very spot where Michael Johnson 
had once kept his book-stall. 

23. The aged and illustrious man had done what the poor boy 
\ refused to do. By thus expressing his deep repentance and humili- 
ation of heart he hoped to gain peace of conscience and forgiveness 
of God. 

24. My dear children, if you have grieved — ^I will not say your 
parents — ^but if you have grieved the heart of any human being who 
has a claim on your love, then think of Samuel Johnson's penance. 
Will it not be better to redeem the error now than to endure the 
agony of remorse for fifty years? Would you not rather say to a 
brother, "I have erred — forgive me!" than- perhaps go hereafter 
and shed bitter tears over his grave? Hawthorne. 
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LESSON CXC. 



Goms'ER, a swift hone, 
Dks'krt-born^ born in a desert 
Me'ni-al, consifiting' of servants. 
Pa'tri«arch, the lather and ruler of a 

family. 
Rood, a rod, a measure of length. 



Reek'ino, steaminfi^, emitting vapor. 
Re-pel' LINO, driving back, resisting 

advance 
Squad'ron, a body of troops. Used 

figuratively in this lesson. 
Un-de-filsd', untouched, untainted. 



Pbonuvciatioh— Mikaep'pa 7, sArubs 23, rna'^ling 21, fear 22, the 31, a 31. 

MAZEPPA'S RIDE. 

1. Mazefpa had inflicted a grievous injury on a Polish gentleman, 
who determined to take his revenge by binding the offender upon a 
wild horse, and setting him loose in the desert. 

i. — ^a}<ppa if t{e^ to i%t ^orst. 

2. " Brin^ forth the horse ! " — the horse was brought 
He looked as thoush the speed of thought 

Were in his hmbs ; but he was wild — 
Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 

With spur and bridle undefiled. 
T was but a day he had been caught. 

3. And snorting, with erected mane, 
And struggling fiercely»but in vain, 
In the full foam of wrath and dread. 
To me the desert-bom was led. 

4. They bound me on, that menial throng, 
Upon his back with many a thong ; 
Then loosed him with a sudden lash — 
Away ! away ! — and on we dash I — 
Torrents less rapid and less ra^ 

5. Away ! away ! — my breath was gone ; 
I saw not where he hurried on ; 

'T was scarcely yet the break of day. 
And on he foamed — away ! away I 

6. We rustled through the leaves like wind, 
Left shrubs and trees and wolves behind ; 
B V night I heard them on the track ; 
Their troop came hard behind our back, 
With their long gallop which can tire 
The hound's deep hate and hunter's fire. 

7. Where'er we flew they followed, on. 
Nor left us with the morning sun; 
Behind I saw them, scarce a rood, 

At day-break winding through the wood^ 
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And through the nigbt had heard their feet | 

Their stealing, rastCng step repeat. ^ 

ill. — Clic %ei»t fUtni: a Urrevt. 

8. Methougfat the dash of waves was nigh; 
There was a gleam too of the sky. 
Studded with stars ; — it is no dream ; 
The wild horse swims the wilder stream! 
The bright, broad river's gushing tide 
Sweeps, winding onward^&r and wide. 

9. My courser's broad breast proudly braves 
And dashes off the ascending waves, 

And onward we advance 1 
We reach the slippery shore at length, 

A haven J but little prized; 
For all behind was dark and drear. 
And all before was night and fear. 

10. With glossy skin and drippins mane, 
And reeling limbs and reeking flank, 

The wild steed's sinewy nerves still straiii 
Up the repelling bank. 

11. We gain the top; a boundless plain 
Spreads through the shadow of the night„ 

And onward, onward, onward seems, 
Like precipices in our dreams, 
To stretch beyond the sight. 

12. Onward we went — but slack and slow; 
His savage force at length o'erspent. 

The drooping courser, faint and low. 
All feebly foaming went. 

IF. — ft troop of fofltr fiorses. 

13. At length, while reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh 
From out yon tuft of blackening firs. 
Is it the wind those branches stirs? 

14' No, no I from out the forest pranco 

A trampling troop ; I see them come ; 
In one vast squadron they advance I 
I strive to cry — my lips are dumb. 

15. The steeds rush on in plunging pride; 
A thousand horse — and none to ride ! 
With flowing tail, and flying mane, 
* Wide nostrils — never stretched by ^n. 

Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 
And feet that iron ne'er had shod, 
And flanks unscarred by spur or rod, — 
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A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o'er the sea, 
Come thickly thundering on. 

16. They stop, they start, they snuff the air, 
Gallop a moment here and there, 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 
Tnen plunging back with sudden bound ; 
Headed by one black mighty steed 
Who seems the patriarch of his breed, 

Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon his snaggy hide, 
They snort, they foam, neigh, swerve aside, 
And backward to the forest fly 
By instinct from a human eye. byron. 



LESSON OXCI. 



A-pace', with quick pace, fast 
A-thwart', across, m)m side to side. 
Brand, sword, used here as a symbol of 
war. 



Broad'cast, scattered at large. 
Pip'iNG, whistling. 

Ze'nith, the point of the heavens di- 
rectly over our heads. 



PROsuNCiATioif .— Ind'ian 18, com 9, ho n zon 26c, fi'cr-y 36, 8un'k»* le, 
yes'ter-day 33, so-no'rous 2d, 

NIGHT IN SWEDEN. 
QSSinttr, 

1. In the Buddenly-changing seasons of the northern clime there 
is no long and lingering spring, unfolding leaf and blossom one by 
one; no long and lingering autumn, pompous with many-colored 
leaves and the glow of Indian summers. 

2. But winter and summer are wonderful, and pass into each 
other. The quail has hardly ceased piping in the com when winter 
from the folds of trailing clouds sows broadcast over the land snow, 
icicles, and rattling haiL 

3. The days wane apace. Ere long the sun haridly rises above the 
horizon, or does not rise at alL The moon and stars shine through 
the day ; only at noon they are pale and wan, and in the southern 
sky a red, fiery glow, as of sunset, bums along the horizon, and then 
goes out. 

4. And pleasantly under the silver moon and under the silent, 
solemn stars, ring the steel shoes of the skaters on the frozen sea, 
and voices, and the sound of bells. 

5. And now the northern lights begin to bum, faintly at first, 
like sunbeams playing in the waters of the blue sea. Tlien a soft 
crimson glow tinges the heavens. There is a blush on the cheek 
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of night. The colors come and go ; they change from crimson to 
gold, from gold to crimson. The snow is stained with rosy light. 
Twofold from the zenith, east and west, flames a fiery sword ; and 
a broad band passes athwart the heavens, like a summer sunset. 

6. Soft, purple clouds come sailing over the sky, and through 
their vapory folds the winking stars shine white as silver. 

JSttmmtr. 

1. The sun does not set till ten o*clock at night; and the children 
are at play in the streets an hour later. The windows and doors 
are all open, and you may sit and read till midnight without a 
candle. 

2. Oh, how beautiful is the summer night, which is not night, but 
a sunless, yet unclouded day, descending upon earth with dews and | 
shadows and refreshing coolness! 

3. How beautiful the long, mild twilight, which, like a silver clasp, 
unites to-day with yesterday 1 How beautiful the silent hour, when 
morning and evening thus sit together, hand in hand, beneath the 
starless sky of midnight! 

4. From the church tower in the public square the bell tolls the 
hour with a soft, musical chime ; and the watchman, whose watch- 
tower is the belfry, blows a blast in his horn for each stroke of the 
hammer ; and four times to the four comers of the heavens, in a 
sonorous voice, he chants: — 

** Ho! watchman, ho ! From fire and brand 

Twelve is the clock ! And hostile hand '. 

God keep our town Twelve is the clock! " 

5. From his swallow's nest in the belfry he can see the sun all 
night long; and farther north the priest stands at his door in the 
warm midnight, and lights his pipe with a common buming-^lass. 

LONGFELLOW. 



LESSON OXOII. 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 



Refer to Caution 29. — ^The following sentences contsdn words 
which are pronounced nearly, but not exactly, alike. 

(1.) One of his last acta was to fell a tree with his ax, (2.) The cumer reads in 
the Duly Courier. (3 ) The king applied to his council for counsel. (4.) A rich 
dessert was placed before the traveler, as his desert, (5.) Ah^ are my friends still 
here? (6.) Divers diverse interpretations are made of the same text (7.) The 
president followed the precedents (8) He would accept no reward etccept ^mr 
thanks. (9.) The horse's 6rt^/e was adorned with ^rfioi-ribbons. (10.) Some one 
has dared to meddle with my medal* (1 1 .) The judge's consort attended the concert. 
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LESSON CXOIII. 



Dis soLVS', to fall asunder, to crumble, 

to perish. 
Hkarse, a carriage for conveying the 

dead to the grave. 
Lea,^ an extenuive plain, a meadow. 
Mat'in, belonging to the morning. 
Pass/ing, from life to death, dying. It 

was formerly a custom, when any ono 



wfts dying, to toll a boll, that nil who 
heard might pray fur the passing soul. 
Henco the proverb, 

* When the l)eU begins to toll 
Lord have mercjr ou the m>uI.' 

Ves'per, belon^ng to the evening. 
Weal, prosperity, nappiness- 



PRQNONCIATIQN —Dij-solvo' 33, gold'cn 4rf, •Aroud 23, for-sako' 1, tears 22, 
. ap-pears' 22. 

THE SONG OF THE BELL. 

1. Wake, wake, wake! 

Upi sluggard, up ! The sun appears. 
Awake, awake I Thy bed forsake 
Before the flowers have dried their tears. 
Before the last star sinks away, 
Lost in the golden hues of day. 

Hark ! the matin bell 

Sounds o'er hill and deli ! 

2. Toll, toll, toll! 

As the death-hearse moves o'er the lea. 
Toll, toll, toll, for the passing soul, 
Whose earthly house dissolved must be ; 
Dust goes to dust, and earth to earth. 
Cease, careless trifler, cease thy mirth^ 

For the funeral bell 

Soon will ring thy knelL 

S. Peal, peal, peal ! 
The merry, merry marriage bell ! 
Two hearts are joined for woe or weal* 
Together, while life lasts, to dwell. 
Peal out ! — the golden knot is tied, 
Who would not bless the fair, young bride ! 

List the merry bell 

The joyful tidings telL 

4. Rest, rest, rest t 
Weary laborer, go to thy bed 
Under the eye of the Ever-blest, 
Who watches thy defenceless head. 
Sleep while the gay, the rich, the proud, 
Weave in the dance an early shroud, 

Though the vesper bell 

Hath warned them well. 

BUFFALO ADVERTISER. 
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LESSON CXCIV. 



Burgh'cr, n member of a huixh or bor- 
ou;;h, a eitiseu, aii inhabitant. 

Im'po TEST, weak, powrerless- 

Mkr ru'Ri-AL, nctive, ppripjhtly. 

Mo niL'i-TT, activity, rendincM tomov«. 

1'ick'kt, a pnard posted in front of nn 
army to give notice of au enemy's 
approach. 



PET'u-r.ANT, saucy, pert and fretful. 

Pug-na'cious, dispoued to fight, quar- 
relsome. 

Sn arp'er, a trickincf fellow, a cheat. 

Sf n-TKRliA'^K-AN, being under gi'ound. 

Src'o-PHAWT, a parasite, one who fives 
at the expense of another by fawninjj 
and flattery. 



Pronunciatiok.— Thith'er 15, a're a 2tv/, *hri\\ 23, od-vcnViir-ouB 18, pe-cul iar 16, 

grad'u-aMy 3a. 




*^5^itzin^£^ 






THE PRAIRIE-DOG. 

1. The prairie-dog, or marmot, is an animal about the size of a 
rabbit. He is of a sprightly, mercurial nature; quick, sensitive, 
and somewhat petulant. He is very gregarious, living in large 
communities, sometimes of several acres in extent. 

2. Here innumerable little heaps of earth show the entrances to 
the subterranean cells of the inhabitants, and the well-beaten tracks, 
like lanes and streets, show their mobility and restlessness. 

3. According to the accounts given of them, they would seem to 
be continually full of sport, business, and public affairs : whisking 
about hither and thither, as if on gossiping visits to each others' 
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houses, or congregating in the cool of the evening or after a shower, 
and gamboling together in the open air. 

4. Sometimes, especially when the moon shines, they pass half the 
night in revelry, barking, or yelping with short, quick, yet weak 
tones, like those of very young puppies. From this bark they derive 
the name of prairie-dogs. 

5. While in the hight of their playfulness and clamor, should 
there be the least alarm, they all vanish into their cells in an instant, | 
and the village remains blank and silent. In case they are hard- | 
pressed by their pursuers, without any hope of escape, they ^vill ! 
assume a pugnacious air, and a most whimsical look of impotent 
wrath and defiance. 

6. The prairie-dogs are not permitted to remain sole and undis- 
turbed inhabitants of their own homes. Owls and rattlesnakes take 
up their abode with them ; but whether as invited guests or unwel- 
come intruders is a matter of controversy. The most probable opin- 
ion is that they force their disagreeable company upon the marmots, 
and live upon them without the slightest feeling of gratitude. 

7. The rattlesnake is considered as little better than a sycophant 
and sharper, that winds himself into the concerns of the honest, 
credulous little dog, and deceives him most sadly. He is now and 
then detected with one of the younger members of the family in his 
maw. 

8. It was toward evening that I set out with a companion to 
visit a village of these marmots. Unluckily, it had been invaded in 
the course of the day by some of the rangers, who had shot two or 
three of the inhabitants, and thrown them into confusion. 

9. As we approached we could perceive numbers of the inhab- 
itants seated at the entrances of their cells, while sentinels seemed 
to be posted on the outskirts, to keep a look*out. 

10. At sight of us, the picket guards scampered in and gave the 
alarm, whereupon every inhabitant gave a short yelp, or bai'k, and 
dived into his hole, his heels twinkling in the air* as if he had thrown 
a somerset. 

1 1. We traversed the whole village, which covered an area of about 
thirty acres ; but not a whisker of an inhabitant was to be seen. 
We probed their cells as far as the ramrods of our rifles would reach; 
but could unearth neither dog nor owl nor rattlesnake. 

1 2. Moving quietly to a little distance, we lay down upon the 
ground, and watched for a long time, silent and motionless. By- 
and-by, a cautious old burgher avould slowly put forth the end of 
his nose, but instantly draw it in again. 

13. Another, at a greater distance, would emerge entirely; but 
catching a glance of us, would throw a somerset and plui^ back 
again into his hole. 



LKSSON OXCV. 
Lay, here means motto or maxim. | Rug'gkd, rough, difficult to travcL 

Pronunciation.— Bright'>i««# l€, thorn 9, up'ward 9, ahar'crt lb. 

UPWAEDI— ONWARD! 

1. What though the nrountain's side be steep— and rugged be ihj way ? 
What though the passing clouds obscure the brightness of lliy day V 
That mountain's summit has been pressed by wearier feet than thine ! 
And through the clouds of thy 4espair rays from above still shine. 

2 There's not a rose without a thorn, no joy without a grief — 
No autumn time of gathering in without the falling leaf. 
Let " upward — onward" be thy lay; give in not, nor despair ; 
Thou sharest but the common lot, — thy burden meekly bear ! 
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14. At length some who resided on the opposite side of the vil- 
lage, taking courage from the continued stillness, would steal forth, 
and hurry off to a distant hole, the residence, possibly, of some 

I family-connection or gossiping friend, about whose safety they w&re \ 
solicitous, or with whom they wished to compare notes about the ' 
late occurrences. 

15. Others, still more bold, assembled in little knots in the streets 
and public places, as if to discuss the recent outrages offered to the 
commonwe^th, and the atrocious murder of their fellow-burghers^ 
and to devise plans for the public safety. 

16. We rose from the ground and moved forward to take a 
nearer view o£ these public proceedings, when, yelp ! yelp ! yelp I — 
tiiere was a shrill alarm passed from mouth to mouth. The meet- 
ings suddenly dispersed ; feet twinkled in the air in every direction ; 
and in an instant all had vanished into the earth. 

. 17. On a subsequent occasion, being desirous to obtain the skin 
I of one of these animals, I was on the watch for a chance of a shot 
at them,. One of these marmots had perched himself on the pile of 
earth in front of his hole, sitting up and exposing a fair mark, while 
a companion's head was seen poking out of the entrance, too wary, 
perhaps, to trust himself farther. A well-directed ball from my rifle 
carried away the entire top of the head of the first one, and knocked 
him two or three feet from his post, perfectly dead. 

18. While I was reloading, the other came boldly out, seized his 
companion by one of his l^s, and, before we could reach the hole, 
had drawn him completely out of sight. There was a touch of 
feeling in this little incident which raised these animals in my esti- 
mation. Compiled from Irvino and Ksnoaxl. 
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liESSON OXCVI. 



LiL-coN'ic>AL-LT, (from LacancBy a name 
of the ancient Spartans, who loved 
brief and pithy language,^ briefly, con- 
cisely. 

Lit'kr-a.l-lt, (Latin lUerth & letter,) 
according to the letter, in the true and 
plain meaning of the language. 

Ma-ter'nal, motherly, belonging to a 
mother. 

Noc-tur'nal, nightly, coming in the 
night 



O'vAL, (Latin ovum^ an egg^) having the 

shape of an egs. 
Pred A-To-Ry, plundering, pillaging. 
Proofs nt, offspring, issue. 
Range, to take a sight 
Rec-on-noi'ter, to view, to examine. 
Si-mul-ta'ne ous, (Latin Hmtd, at the 

same time,) existing or happening at 

the same time. 
Spec'u late, to meditate, to take a view 

of an3rthing with the mind. 



PRON0KCIATION.— i4-ro8e' 1/, ven'^ttred 17 and 18, fln-oth'er 27tf, hund'red It, 
ti-mul-ta'neons 276, re-mained' 1, glis'^ened 21, de pos'its I, spec'u-late 16. 

ACRES OF TURTLE-EGGS. 

1. It is probably known to our readers that the Amazon is the 
longest and largest river in the world. During the rainy season its 
ftill channels pour out so vast a body of water to the ocean that it 
has been termed an inland sea. 

2. In the dry season the receding water leaves bare vast banks of 
sand, which line the shores, or jut out into the middle of the river. 

3. No steamboats navigate the mighty Amazon; but travelers 
descend it in canoes and flat boats, as in former times they used to 
descend the western rivers of North America. 

4. One pleasant evening, a few years ago, a party containing a 
young lad and an Indian guide landed from a canoe on a great bank 
of sand that extended for miles along the river. Here they made 
prepara^ons for passing the night. 

5. A heap of dry drift -w<K)d was collected, and a large fire 
kindled, to keep off the wild beasts that infest those savage shores. 
The travelers were to keep watch in turn. 

6. The lad, whose turn came first, seating himself upon a pile of 
sand that he had gathered up, did his best to keep awake. But in 
about an hour he fell into a nap, from which he was awakened by 
sliding down the sand-hill, and tumbling over on his side. 

7. He arose, and rubbed his eyes. He then looked around to see 
if any creature had ventured near. He had scarcely turned his 
head when he perceived a pair of eyes glancing at him from the 
other side of the fire. 

8. Close to them he saw another pair, then another, and another, 
until, having looked on every side, he saw himself surrounded by a 
complete circle of glittering eyes! It is true they were small eyes, 
and some of the heads which he could see by the blaze were small. 
They had an ugly look, like the heads of serpents. Was it possible 
that a hundred serpents could have surrounded the camp? 

i | hVW% < VVWVVVWV< i> | ii '> i 'W%(V><VlfWV t V> i ^ i r> i V> i VVMtfV>^V^r^Trta'>V> i '>*>> ^ 
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0. Brought suddenlj to his feet, the lad stood for some moments 
ancertain how to act. lie fully bdieved them to be snakes that had 
just crept out of the river; and he felt that a movement on his part 
would bring on a united and simultaneous attack. 

10. Partly firom this fear, and partly from the coolness and 
prudence which were traits of his character, he remained for some 
moments silent and motionless. Having risen to his feet, his eyes 
were above the level of the blaze; and, as the sleep was well scsuned 
out of them, he could see things more distinctly. 

1 1. He now saw that the snake-like heads were attached to large 
oval bodies, and that, besides the half-hundred or so that sur- 
rounded the fii'e, thei*e were whole droves upon the sandy beach 
beyond. 

12. As far as he could see on all sides, the white sur&oe was 
literally covered with black moving masses; and where the rays of 
the moon fell upon the beach there was a broad belt that glistened 
and sparkled, like pieces of glass in constant motion. 

13. A singular sight it was, and most fearAiL For his life he 
could not make out what it meant, or by what sort of wild creat- 
ures he was surrounded. 

14. His view was indistinct; but he could see that their bodies 
were not larger than those of small sheep; and, from the way ir 
which they glistened under the moon, he was sure they were water- 
animals and had come out of the river. 

15. He did not stay to speculate any longer. He resolved to 
wake the guide, who started to his feet in some alarm. The noise 
and movements had their effect on the nocturnal visitors; for, before 
the lad could explain himself, those creatures immediately round 
the fire, and for some distance beyond, rushed to the shore, and were 
beard plunging by hundreds into the water. 

IG. The Indian's ear caught the sounds, and his eyes, afler ranging 
along the sandy shore, took in at a glance the whole thing. 

^^ Turtles," he said laconically. 

" Oh," said the young man ; " turtles, is itt" 

"Yes, master," replied the guide. "This is, I suppose, one of 
their great hatching-places. They are going to lay their ^gs in the 
sand. They do so every year." 

17. There was no daiiger from turtles ; but the fright had chased 
away sleep ; and the travelers lay awake for some time, conversing 
about these singular creatures. 

18. These large turtles assemble every year from all parts of the 
river. Each one of these armies chooses for itself a place to breed — 
some sandy island or great sand-banlc. This they approach veiy 
cautiously, reconnoitfering it with only their heads above water. 
They then crawl ashore at night in vast multitudes, and each 
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turtle, with the strong crooked claws of her hind feet, digs a hole I 
in the sand. | 

19. Each hole is three feet in diameter and two feet deep. In \ 
this she deposits her eggs — from seventy to one hundred and twenty \ 
in number — white, hard-shelled, and in size between the egg of a f 
pigeon and that of a pullet. I 

20. She then covers the whole with sand, leveling the top to make \ 
it look like the rest of the surface, so that the precious treasure may ^ 
not be found by vultures, jaguars, or any other predatory creatures, i 
When this is done, the labor of the turtle is at an end. The great \ 
army betakes itself to the water, and scatters in every direction. | 

21. The sun, acting upon the hot sand, does the rest; and in less f 
than six weeks the young turtles, about one inch m diameter, crawl 
out of the sand and at once betake themselves to the water. 

22. Tliey are afterward seen in shallow pools or lakes far from 
the place where they were hatched. How they find these poob, or 
whether the mothers distinguish their own young and conduct them 
thither, as do crocodiles and alligators, no one knows. 

23. An old female turtle is frequently seen swilnming with as 
many as a hundred little ones after her. Now are these her own, 
or are they a collection picked up out of the general progeny? That 
is an undetermined question. It would seem impossible that each 
turtle-mother should know her own young; yet amidst this apparent 
confusion there may be some maternal instinct that guides her to 
distinguish her own offspring from all the rest. Who can say! 

MAYNE REID. 



l^ESSON CXCVII. 

Margk^ mi&rgin, edge, shore. | Ob-liv'i-on, state of being forgotten. 

Pronunciation. — Soremn 2b, cheer'less 1^, shad'oto 6, hoYlow 6. 

THE INDIAN TEIBES. 

1. Thet are fading — they are fading in solemn gloom away, 
Like vapors on the mountain at dawning of the day. 

2. They are falling — they are falling like leaves iri autumn time. 
When in the wood the cheerless breeze sighs forth its hollow chime. 

3. I look upon the mountain top — lo ! all their fires are out I 
I tread the hollow valleys — all silent is their shout. 

4. Alon^ the green marge of the lakes and from the sandy shore 
A solemn voice doth seem to say, the old tribes are no more. 

5 . Their very names are half forgot, their ancient graves unknown, 
And dim oblivion's shadow around them wide is thrown. 

I. Mc. LELLAN. 
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I^KSSON CXCVIII. 



A -loop', at a distance, decliniDg to take 
aov share in a tbinp^ 

Bak'tan (pronouQood han'yan ), a 
Hindoo b<2loiij<iug to a cfosH eating no 
meat; ^OMiaiiHiajrsamon^ seamen are 
those on which uo meat is allowed to 
theni. 

Brit 'on, a native of Great Britain. 

Con CKIT ', idea, fancy, fantastical notion. 



Prono 
deal 



Lent, a fast of forty days before Easter ; 

letU dinner ^ a dinner such as used in 

Lent, sparina^. 
Mar'tial, soldierly, warlike. 
Mili'tia-hen, citizens of a state en. 

rolled as soldiers, but not belonging to 

the regular army. 
Nymph, a goddess of the mountains, 

forests, meitulows, or waters* a lady. 

groal 



jKCTATioH.—WAile 32c, Car'o li-wfl 7, lib'er-ty 9, taw 10 po ta'to 6, fsrot 
iJ9, ly'iw^ 12, gov'ern-ment 33, sfzp-pose' 3c, hcav'en 4d, sorVi-fude 16, 
chir^fren 11, count'less le, beau'te-ous 18. 

GENERAL MARION'S DINNER. 



:i 



:: 



1. While the British held possession of Georgetown, in South. 
Carolina, an English officer wa? sent to General Marion's camp, to 
make arrangements for the exchange of pnsoners. Having been 
blindfolded, the officer was brought into Marion's presence. 

2. The fame of General Marion made the officer expect to see a 
tall, portly man, with a martial aspect and splendid uniform. When 
the bandage was taken from his eyes he was astonished to see a 
swarthy, smoke-dried man, in a very plain dress. 

3. Instead of ranks of soldiers in showy uniforms, he saw Marion 
surrounded by a handful of sun-burnt ragged militia-men, some 
roasting potatoes, and some asleep, with their black-looking guns 
and battered powder-horns lying on the logs beside them. 

4. The officer, having arranged the business for which he had 
come, took up his hat to retire. "Oh, no!" said Marion, "I hope, 
sir, you will give us the pleasure of your company at dinner — it is 
now about our time of dining." 

5. At mention of the word dinner the officer looked around ; but 
saw no sign of pot or pan, or any other promise of dinner. 

6. "Well, Tom," said Marion to one of his men, "come, give us 
our dinner." 

7. The dinner to which he alluded was merely a heap of sweet- 
potatoes, that were very snugly roasting under the embers, and 
which Tom, with his pine-stick poker, soon liberated from their 
ashy confinement, pinching them, every now and then, with his 
thumb and finger, especially the big ones, to see whether they were 
sudiciently cooked. 

8. Having cleansed them of the ashes, partly by blowing them 
with his breath, and partly by brushing them with the sleeve of his 
old cotton shirt, he piled some of the best on a large piece of bark, 
and placed them between the British officer and Marion, on the 
trunk of the fallen pine on which they sat. | 
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9 **I fear, sir," said the general^ "our dinner will not prove so 
palatable to you as I could wish; but it is the best we have." 

10. The officer took up one of the potatoes, and began to cat ; 
but it was very plain that he ate more from good manners than 
good appetite. Presently he broke out into a hearty laugh. 

11. Marion looked surprised. **I beg pardon, General," said he, 
" but one cannot, you know, always command his own conceits. I 
was thinking how droll some of my brother-officers would look, if 
our government were to give them such a bill of fiire as this." 

12. "I suppose," replied Marion, "it is not equal to your style of 
dining." — "No, indeed,' said the officer, "and this, I imagine, is 
one of your accidental lent dinnera — a sort of banian day. In 
general, no doubt you live a great deal better." 

13. " Rather worse," answered the General; "for often we do 
not get even potatoes." — "Is it possible!" exclaimed the officer. 
"But, probably, what you lose in one thing you make up in another; 
though stinted in provisions, you draw noble /xry?" 

" Not a cent, sir," said Marion, " not a cent." 

14. "Heavens and earth! Then you must be badly off. I do 
not see, General, how you can stand it. " — "Why, sir," repHed Ma- 
rion, with a smile, "these things depend on feeling." — 
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15. The Englishman did not believe it would be easy to reconcile 
his feelings to a soldier's life on Greneral Marion's terms — all fight- 
ing and no pay! and no provisions but potatoes! 

16. " Why; sir," answered the General, " the heart is all, and, 
when that is much interested a man can do anything. Many a 
yoQth would think it hard to bind himself a slave for fourteen 
years. But let him be over head and ears in love, and with such a 
beauteous sweetheart as Bachael, and he will think no more of 
fourteen years' servitude than did young Jacob. 

17. "Well, now, this is exactly my case. I am in love; and my 
sweetheart is Liberty. Be that heavenly nymph my companion, 
and these wilds and woods shall have charms beyond London and 
Paris in slaveiy. 

18.- "To have no proud monarch driving over me with his gilt 
coaches, and no host of tax-gatherers insulting and robbing me; 
but to be my own master, my own prince and sovereign; planting 
my vineyards, and eating their fruits; sowing my fields, and reaping 
the golden grain, and seeing millions of brothers round me equally 
free and happy, — this, sir, this is what I long for." 

19. The officer replied that, both as a man and a Briton he must 
assent to this as a happy state of things. 

"Happy 1 " exclaimed Marion ; "yes, happy indeed ! And I had 
rather fight for such blessings for my countiy, and feed on roots, 
than keep aloof, though wallowing in all the luxuries of kings. 

20. " For now, sir, I walk the soil that gave me birth, and exult 
in the thought that I am not unworthy of it. I think of my own 
sacred rights, and rejoice that I have not basely deserted them. 

21. "And when I look forward to the long ages of posterity I 
glory in the thought that I am fighting their ^t^es. llie children 
of distant generations may never hear my name; but still it glad- 
dens my heart to think that I am now contending for their freedom 
with all its countless blessings." 

22. On the ofiicer's return to Geoigetown his colonel asked him 
what made him look so serious. " I have cause, sir," said he, " to 
look serious." — "What! has General Marion refused to treat f" — 
"No, sir."— "Well, then, has old Washington defeated Sir Henry 
Clinton and broken up our army? " 

23. " No, sir, not that either; but twrse." — "Worse! what can be 
worse? " — " Why, sir, I have seen an American general and his officers 
without pay, and almost without clothes, living on roots and drink- 
ing water, and all for Liberty ! What chance have we against such 
men!" 

24. The colonel was not much gratified at this speech. But the 
young officer was so struck by Marion's sentiments that he gave up 
his commission and retired from service* 
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LESSON C XCIX. 



A-DiEu', (French «, to, and dieUf God), 

farewell. 
An, an old word for if. 
Arch'way, a way or passage under an 

arch. 
Behest', command. 
Draw -BRIDGE, a bridgje made to be 

clrawn up, so as to hinder or admit 

communication at pleasure. 
Groom, a servant. 
Hold, a fortified place, a castle. 
Ire, anger, wrath. 
List, to desire, to choose. 
Mate, an associate, an equal. 



Peer, an equal, a nobleman. 
Plain, used for complain. 
Port-cul'lis, a frame or erate of bars. 

§ laced over a gateway, which, when let 
own, prevents going out or coming in. 
Rovv'el, the little wheel of a spur. 
Safe-con'duct, a writing intended to 

give security to a person passing 

through a country. 
Tu r' ret, a little tower raised on a build- 

ine:. 
Un-scathed , unhurt, uninjured. 
Vas'sal, a subject, a dependant 
NVard'er, a keeper, a guard. 



Pronuuciation.— A-diett' 16, sov'cr-eign (suv'er-tn) 3, En'gland33, heard 22. 
MARMION AND DOUGLAS. 

1. Lord Marmion, an English nobleman, was sent on an embassy 
to the King of Scotland. The king directed Archibald Douglas, 
the old Earl of Angus, to entertain him for a time in his castle of 
Tantallon. While Marmion was in the castle Douglas learned that 
his guest had been guilty of disgraceful actions; and in consequence 
treated him with cold formality. 

2. James IV. King of Scotland, was at this time waging war 
upon Heniy Vlil. King of England. Marmion, having heard that 
Lord Surrey, the commander of the English army, was about to 
fight the Scottish forces, determined to leave Tantallon, and be 
present in the battle. • 

8. Not far advanced was morning day, 
When Marmion did his troops array, 

To Surrey's camp to ride. 
He had safe-<;onduct for his band, 
Beneath the royal seal and hand, 

And Douglas gave a guide. 

4. The train from out the castle drew ; 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu ; 

" Though something I might plain," he said, 

** Of cold respect to stranger-guest 

Sent hither by your king's behest, 
"While in Tantallon's towers I staid, 
Part we in friendship from your land. 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand." 

5. But Douzlas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : — 

^*My manors, halls, and bowers shall still 
Be open to my sovereign's will. 
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To each one whom he lists, howe'er 
Unmeet to be the owner's peer; 
My castles are m j kind's alone, 
From turret to foundation-stone — 
The hand of Doofflaa is his own ; 
And never shall in friendly; gnisp 
The hand of sueh as Marmion clasp." 

6. Burned Marmioa's swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame lor ire. 

And — " This to me 1 " he said,— 
"An 't were not for thy hoary beard. 
Such hand as Marmion's had not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head 1 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty peer, 
He who does England's message bear,. 
Although the meanest in her state. 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate ; 
And, Douglas, more 1 tell thee here, 

E'en in tbv pitch of pride. 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near-* 
Nay, never look upon your lord, 
And lay vour hands upon your aword — 

I tell thee, thou'rt defied! 
And if thou saidst I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here. 
Lowland or Highland, fiir or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast Hed 1 " 

7. On the earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age ; 
Fierce he broke forths — "And dar'st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den. 

The Douglas in his hall ? 
And hop'st thou hence unscathed to go ? — 
No, by Saint Bryde of Bothwell, no I — 
Up draw-bridge, grooms ! What, warder, ho I 

Let the portcullis fall ! " 

8. Lord Marmion turned — well was his need — 
And dashed the roweb in his steed. 
Like arrow through the archway sprung ; 
The ponderous grate behind him rung. 
To pass there was such scanty room 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 

9. The steed alon^ the draw-bridge flies 
Just as it trembles on the rise. 
Noi lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim. 
And when Lord Marmion reached his band, i 
He halts, and turns with clenched hand, | 
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And shout of loud defiance pours, 
And skook \m gauntlet at the towers. 

10. "Horse I horse I " the Douglas cried, ** and chase ! " 
But soon he reined his fury's pace ;^ 
His hasty mandate he recalls. 
And slowly seeks his castle-halls. ^ WALtsn ecOTT. 



LESSON CO. 



Im-mac'u-late, spotless, clean. 
Pa'thos, expression of deep feeling*. 
Per-ti NAC'i-TT, resolution, constancy. 
Un-con'scious-lt, without knowing. 



Elf. a fairy. 

Fac UL-TY, power, ability. 
Her-ba'ri-um, collection of plants dried 
and preserved. 

pRonaaciATioK. — Spec'ta-cles^l/, pa'thos 27a, mis-tak'en 4<f, reg'w-lar 2«, the 31. 
proc'ess 27^, a 31, us'u-ai 3a, cup'board (kub'burd), bade 33* 

UNCLE ABEL AND LITTLE EDWARD. 

1. Uncle Abe^ was one of the most stiff, formal, upright, 
downright good men that ever labored six days and rested on the 
seventh. 

2. But, if you suppose from his hard, weather-beaten countenance | 
that this good man had nothing kindly within, you are much mis- 
taken. You often find the greenest grass under a snow-drift. 

3. Every thing in Uncle Abel's house was in the same time, place, 
manner, and form from year's end to year's end. There was old 
Master Bose, a dog after my uncle's own heart, who always wsdked 
as if he were learning the multipHcation- table. There was the old 
clock, forever ticking in the kitchen -comer, with a pictnre on its 
&ce of the sun forever setting behind a perpendicular row of poplars. 

4. There was the never-failing supply of red-peppers and onions, 
hanging over the chinmey. There were the yearly hollyhocks and 
m(Miiing- glories, blooming around the windows. There was the 
"best room," with its sanded floor, and evei^reen asparagus -bushes — 
its cupboard with a glass door in one comer — and the stand, with 
the great Bible and almanac on it, in the other. 

5. There was Aunt Betsey, who never looked any older, because 
she always looked as old as she could — ^who always dried her catnip 
and wormwood the last of September^ and b^an to clean house the 
first of May. 

6. Little Edward was the child of my uncle's old age, and a 
brighter, merrier little blossom never grew up. He was the most 
outrageously merry little elf that ever shook a head of curls, and it 
was M the same to him whether it was Sunday or any other day. 

7> He laughed and frolicked with every body and every thing that 
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came in his waj, not even excepting his solemn old father ; and 
when you saw him with his arms round the old man's neck, and his 
bright} blue ejes and blooming cheek pressing out bj the dark face 
of Unde Abel, you almost fancied that you saw spring caressing 
winter. 

8. He did mischief with an energy that was truly astonishing. 
Once he scoured the floor with Aunt Betsey's very best Scotch 
snuff; and once he washed up the hearth with Uncle Abel's most 
immaculate clothes-brush, and once he spent half an hour in trying 
to make Bose wear his father's spectacles. In shorty there was no 
use but the right one to which he did not put every thing that 
came in his way. 

9. My poor uncle ! he did not know what was the matter with 
his heart ; but certain it was that he lost all fiiculty of scolding when 
little Edward was in the case. He would stand rubbing his spec- 
tacles a quarter of an hour longer than usual when Aunt Betsey was 
detailing his witticisms and clever doings. 

10. But in process of time our hero arrived at the dignity of 
going to schooL He went illustriously throujgh the spelling-book, 
and then attacked the catechism ; went from " man's chief end" to 
'^ the commandments " in a fortnight, and at last came home, inor- 
dinately merry, to tell his father he had got to ^Mmen." 

11. After this he made a regular business of saying over the 
whole every Sunday evening, standing with his hands folded in front, 
and his checked apron smoothed down, occasionally giving a glance 
over his shoulder to sec whether pussy was attending. 

12. Being of a very benevolent turn of mind, he made several 
very commendable efforts to teach Bose the catechism, in which he 
succeeded as well as could be expected. 

13. But alas, for poor little Edward ! his merry dance was soon 
over. A day came when he sickened. Aunt Betsey tried her whole 
herbarium, but in vain ; he grew rapidly worse and worse. His 
father sickened in heart, but said nothing ; he only staid by the 
little fellow's bedside day and night, trying all means to save, with 1 
affecting pertinacity. 

14. " Can you not think of something more, doctor t " said he to 
the physician when everything had been tried in vain. " Nothing," 
answered the physician. A slight convulsion passed over my uncle's 
face. " Then the Lord's will be done ! " said he. 

15. Just at that moment a ray of the setting sun pierced the 
checked curtains, and gleamed like an angel's smile across the face 
ol the little sufferer. He awoke from disturbed sleep. 

16. " Oh dear ! oh, I am so sick! " he gasped feebly. His father 
raised him in his arms; he breathed with more ease, and looked up 
with a grateful smile. 
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17. Just then his old playmate, the cat, crossed the floor. "There 
goes pussy," said he. " Oh dear ! I shall never play with pussy any 
more." 

18. At that moment a deadly change passed over his face ; he 
looked up to his father with an imploring expression, and put out 
his hands. There was one moment of agony, and then the sweet 
features settled into a smile of peace, and "mortality was swal- 
lowed up of life." 

19. My uncle laid him down, and looked one moment at his 
beautiful face ; and " he lifted up his voice and wept." The next 
morning was the Sabbath — the funeral day — and it rose "with 
breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom." 

20. Unde Abel was as cahn and collected as ever ; but in his face 
there waa a sorrow-stricken expression that could not be mistaken. 
I remember him at family-prayers, bending over the great Bible, and 
beginning the psalm, " Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in 
all generations." 

21. Apparently he was touched by the melancholy splendor of 
the poetry ; for after reading a few verses he stopped. There was 
a dead silence, interrupted oidy by the tick of the clock. He cleared 
his voice repeatedly, and tried to go on, but in vain. He closed the 
book, and knelt in prayer. 

22. The energy of sorrow broke through his usual formal rever- 
ence, and his language flowed forth with a deep and sorrow&l pathos, 
which I have never forgotten. The God so much reverenced, so 
much feared, seemed to draw near to him as a friend and comforter, 
to be his refuge and strength, " a very present help in time of trouble." 

23. My uncle arose, and I saw him walk toward the room of 
the departed one. I followed, and stood with him over the dead. 
He uncovered the face. It was set with the seal of death, but oh, 
how surpassingly lovely was the impression ! The brilliancy of life 
was gone, but the face was touched with the mysterious, triumphant 
brightness which seems like the dawning of heaven. 

24. My uncle looked long and steadily. He felt the beauty of 
what he gazed on ; his heart was softened, but he had no words for 
his feelings. He left the room unconsciously, and stood in the front- 
door. 

25. The bells were ringing for church ; the morning was bright; 
the birds were singing merrily, and the little pet squirrel of little 
Edward was frolicking about the door. My uncle watched him as 
he ran first up one tree, and then up another, and then over the 
fence, whi^dng'his brush, and chattering just as if nothing was the 
matter. 

26. That day the dust was committed to dust, amid the lamenta- 
tions of all who had known little Edward. 
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LESSON OOI. 



Bk-gvilv', to deprive a disagreeable 
thiDg of its unpleasantness, to amuse. 

Chimi, a tune performed bjr a clock; 
the musical nnging of the bell of a 
clock. 

Stock, store, property. 



Fal'txr, to hesitate is the utteranoe of 

words, to stammer. 
House'hold, belongine to the house and 

family i that which the house holds. 
Mon'i-tor, one who warns or admoi^- 

ishes. 



Paorovoutioii.— iliui 29. morning 12, tean 22;, flct S3, pre>pen' 1, (fWoto 4df 

bright'est 16, wam'iii^ 19^ 

THE HOtrSBHOLD CLOCK. 

V Ob, the old, old clock of the household stock 

Was the brightest thine and neatest; 
Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 

And its chime rang still the sweetest. 
*T was a monitor, too, though its wordy were few; 

Still thejr liyedi though nations altered ; 
And its iFoice, stiU strong, warned old and yotmg, 

When the vmce of friendship fakered. 
<< Tick, tick/' it said *-'* qukk, quick, to bed — 

For ten I have given warning ; 
Up, up, and go, or else, you know, 

X ou will never rise soon in the moming.** 

3. A friemUy voice was that old, old clock 

As it stood in the comer smiling. 
And blessed the time witii a merry clume. 

The wintry hours beguiling; 
But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock 

As it called at daybreak boldly. 
When the dawn looked gray o'er tiie misty way, 

And the early air blew coldly. 
"Tick, tick,"it'said— "quick out of bed. 

For five I have given warning; 
You will never have healthy you will never get wealth, 

Unless you rise soon in tiie morning." 

3. Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 

With a tone tiiat ceases never ; 
While the tears are shed for the bright days fled, 

And the old friends lost for ever. 
Its heart beats on, tiiough hearts are gone 

That warmer beat and younger ; 
Its hands .still move, though hands we love 

Are clasped on earth no longer. 
"Tick, tick," it said — "to the churchyard- bed, 

The grave hath given warning — 
Up, up, and rise, and look to the skies, 

And prepare for a heavenly morning." ANONYMOtrs. 
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liESSON ecu. 



Aif-NODNCE', to proclaim, to declare. 
A-vid'i-tt, greedineBS, eagerness. 
Bush'men, a name given to a tribe of 

wild and ferocious Africans near the 

Cape of Good Hope. 
Con-fla-gra'tion, a great fire, 
En-vel'op, to enwrap, to coven 



Disk, the fac« of the sun, moon, or any 
planet 

PhE'Nom'e-kox, an appearance, a re- 
markable natural appearance. 

Tor'pid, numb, without tho power of 
motion. 

Visit-a'tion, calamity, infliction. 



PR0N17NCIATI0N.--Ap.p«ar'ance 22, 8in'gtt-lar2c, lo'cnnis 29, us'n-aMy 3a, 

were 33, ho-ri'zoa 26c, anx-i'e-ty 28, a-larm' 1/, satd 33, 

th6 31, a 31, chirdrcn 11. 

THB LOCUSTS. 

1. H£N]>RiK Von Bloom, one of the Dutch settlers of the Cape 
Colony, in Africa, had removed to the interior, among the Bushmen. 
Here he had a farm, covered with promising crops. 

2. One daj, while he was in the field, he saw a strange abear- 
ance along the lower part of the sky. It resembled a dun-colored 
mist or smoke, as if the plain at a great distance was on fire. 

3. Could that be so? Had some one fired the bushes? Or was 
it a cloud of dost? 

4. He continued to gaze at the strange phenomenon, which 
seemed to be rising higher against the blue sl^ — now resembling 
dust, now like the smoke of a wide-spreading confla^ation, and 
now like a reddish cloud. 

5. It was in the west, and already the setting sun was obseored 
by it. It had passed over the sun's disk like a seroen, and his light 
no longer fell upon the plain. Was it the forerunner of some t^ri- 
ble storm ? 

6. All at once the dark-red mas? seemed to envelop the cattle 
upon the plain, and these could be seen running to and &o, as if 
affrighted. 

7. The voice of Swartboy, a Bushman who lived with Von Bloom, 
could now be heard crying out, " Mr. Von Bloom ! The locusts are 
coming ! the locusts ! the locusts ! " 

8. Swartboy knew them well. Although he announced their 
approach in a state of great excitement, it was the excitement of 
joy ; for the Bushmen eat the locusts with the greatest avidity. 

9. The children laughed, clapped their hands, and waited with 
curiosity until the locusts should come nearer. AU had he^:tl 
enough of locusts to know that they were only grasshoppers, which 
neither bite nor sting. Even Von Bloom himself was at first very 
little concerned about them. I 

10. But suddenly his eye rested upon his fields of maize and | 
buckwheat, upon his garden of melons and fruits and other vege- | 
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tables. A new alarm seized him. All his crops were threatened 
with utter destruction. 

11. He stood watching the flight with painful emotions. But as 
the swarm was still full half a mile distant, and appeared to be 
coming no nearer, he still had some hope. His countenance grew 
brighter. The children noticed this, and were glad, but said 
nothing. All stood silentlj watching. 

12. The swarm kept extending to the south; in fact, it now- 
stretched along the whole ^^stem horizon, and was gradually 
getting lower down; that is, its top edge was sinking in the 
heavens. Were the locusts passing off to the west? No. 

13. " They are going to roost for the night. Now we will get 
them in bagfuls," said Swartboy, with a pleased look. 

14. The sun had set. The cool breeze weakened the wings of 
the insect travelers, and they were compelled to halt for the night 
upon the trees, busies, and grass. 

15. In a few minutes the dark mist that had hidden the blue 
rim of the sky was seen no more ; but the distant plain looked as 
if a fire had swept over it. 

16. Yon Bloom and his companions then went to take a nearer 
view. On approaching the locusts they beheld a singular sight. 
The ground was covered with these reddish-brown creatures, in 
some spots to the depth of several inches. On the scanty bushes 
they were clustered all over the leaves and branches, like swarms 
of bees. Not a leaf or blade of grass that was not covered with 
their bodies. 

17. They moved not, but remained as if torpid or asleep. The 
heavy dews loaded their wings, and the cold of the evening had 
deprived them of the power of flight. 

18. Yon Bloom slept but little that night. Anxiety kept him i 
awake. When the first ray of light appeared he rushed out. A ; 
strong breeze was blowing from the west ! He had no longer any 
hope of escaping the terrible visitation. 

19. In half an hour afterwards the sun rose in African splendor, 
and his hot rays warmed the host of locusts into life and activity. 

20. They began to crawl, to hop about ; and then, as if by one 
impulse, myriads rose in the air. The breeze drove them in the 
direction of the devoted fields. 

21. In less than five minutes from the time they had taken wing 
thgy were dropping by tens of thousands upon the fields. Slow 
was their flight, and gentle their descent ; and they presented the 
appearance of a shower of black snow falling in large, feathery 
flakes 

22. Soon the ground was completely covered; every stalk of 
maize, every plant and bush carried its hundreds. The great flight 
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having now passed eastward of the house, the sun was again hidden 
by them, as if eclipsed. 

23. At the end of two hours Von Bloom looked forth. The 
thickest of the flight had passed. The sun was again shining — ^but 
on what *? No longer on green fields and a flowery garden. Around 
the house, on every side — north, south, east, and west — was black 
desolation. 

24. Not a blade of grass, not a leaf, could be seen. The very bark 
was stripped from the trees, which now stood as if withered by the 
hand of God ! A fire sweeping the ground could not have left it 
more naked and desolate. The house stood in the midst of a desert. 

MAYNE REID. 



LESSON com. 



Cur'ry, to dres3 leather 
De-cline', going down. 
Fath'om-less, Dottomless, very deep. 



Forge, to shape by heating and ham- 
mering. 
Mint, the place where money is coined. 



Pronunciation. — Ne'er 33, gUt't/?r-ing 35, hid'dca 4^, fouqj'ain (fount'inj Ic, 
gran't/c 5a, ptt'ny 16. 

THE SONG OF STEAM. 

1. In the darksome depth of the fathomless mine 

My tireless arm doth play, 
Where the rocks ne'er saw the sun's decline 

Or the dawn of the glorious day. 
I bring earth's glittering jewels up 

From the hidden cave below, 
And I make the fountain's granite cup 

With a crystal gush o'erflow. 

2. I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 

In all the shops of trade ; 
I hammer the ore, and turn the wheel, 

Where my arms of strength are made ; 
I manage the furn&ce, the mill, the mint, * 

I curry, I spin, I weave ; 
And all the acts of the day I print 

At the coming of the eve. 

3. I've no muscles to weary, no breast to decay, 

No bones to be "laid on the shelf," 
And soon I intend you may " go and play," — 

While I manage the world myself. 
But harness me down with your iron bands ; 

Be sure of your curb an4 rein ; 
For I scorn the strength of your puny hands. 

As the tempest sco'rns a cliai:-. g. "W» cutter. 



Dame, a title applied to the mtstms of 

afemilv; madain. 
If OP. a kind of broom for cleaning floors. 
Par'a-graph, aaectioD, or subdivisioD, 

of a lesson, or chapter. 
Sio'MoUTH (Sid'muth), a sea-porttown, 

at the month of the river Sid on the 

southern coast of England. 



CCIV. 

Par'lia-mest, in Great Britain, the ^*- 
gislature of the empire, consisting ol 
the hoose of lords and house of com- 
mons. 

Pat'tek, a wooden shoe, worn to keep 
the feet from mud or water. 

Trun'dle, to posh with a rolling mo- 
tion. 



Pronuvciatioh.— Effort 9, prog'ress 27a, par'lia-mcnt 33, ex'cel-lent 36, 
put'ten 4e. 

SWEEPING OUT THE ATLANTIC. 

1. "Ton sneer at our efforts to check tiie progress of intemperance Ton 
■iiy that the evils we fear exist only in oar imagination, that we are fighting; 
windmills, and that people of sense never fight windmills. We reply that the 
popular will is on our side. You cannot resist its movement. You are try- 
ing to sweep out the Atlantic Ocean." 

2. A youth, coming to this paragraph, looked up from the news- 
paper he was reading. ''Fight windmills!" repeated he; "people 
of sense never fight windmills! I should think not. Sweep out the 
Atlantic Ocean ! What in the world can all this mean? " 

3. His father noticed his perplexity, and came to his relief. 
"Many years ago," said he, "the house of lords in the English 
parliament set their faces against some measures of reform demanded 
by the English people. The witty Sidney Smith, an English clergy- 
man, and a warm friend of the proposed measures, made a speech from 
which I will read a short extract." Taking up a Tolume, he read 
as follows: — 

4. *' The attempt of the lords to stop the progress of reform reminds me 
very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the ex- 
cellent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the winter of 1824 there set in 
a great flood upon that town — the tide rose to an 'incredible bight — the 
waves m^hed in upon the houses, and every thing was threatened with destruc- 
tion. 

5. ^ In the midst of this sublime and terrible storm Dame Partington, who 
lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of her house with mop and pattens, 
trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously pushing away 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

6. ** The Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Partington's spirit was up ; but I need 
not tell you that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. 
Partington. She was excellent at a slop or a puddle ; but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest.*' 

7. "Now, my son," continued the father putting aside the book, 
"perhaps you understand the allusion in the newspaper." — "Clearly. 
It means that the attempt to resist the progress of temperance is as 
useless as Dame Partington's efforts to sweep out the Atlantic. But 
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what about fighting windmills? Please to explain the phrase, of 
which I do not understand the force. 

For the reply to this question the reader is referred to the next 
lesson. 



LESSON OCV. 



Bri-a're-us, the name of a fabulons 

giant who was said to have a hundred 

arms. 
Buck'ler, a kind of shield. 
Cai'tiff, a mean villain. 
DdN, a title in Spain, formerly pven to 

noblemen only; it is now applied to all 

classes, like Mr in English. 
Lance, a lon^ spear. To set the lance 

in ike rest is to put it in position for 

charging upon an enemy. 



Knight-er rant, (from knight, and Lat- 
in errans, wandering.) a knight going 
about the world in search of adven- 
tures. 

Mu-TA TioN, change. 

Met-amorph^ose, to change into a dif 
ferent form, to transform. 

Squire, (a contraction of esquire^ from 
the old French word escu^ a shield,) a 
shield-bearer, or armor-bearer, an at 
tendant on a knight 



Pronunciation. — Cer-van'tes, San'cAo (not san'ko), ad-ven ture 17 and 18, 

wini'mill 32c, di»-cem' 33, attacked' (not at-tact'ed) 326, 

wont (wunt), length 25, Ro-zi-nan'te. 

A FIGHT WITH THE WINDMILLS. 




1. The youth and his father were sitting in the library. "This 
book," said the father, taking up a copy of Don Quixote, "was 
written by Cervantes, a Spanish author, who lived about three 
hundred years ago. In his time there were a great many books 
containing absurd stories of knights-errant, telling how they went 
about the world, conquering enormous giants and dragons, and other 
like follies. 
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2. To destroy the taste for these works, Cervantes wrote this 
book, in which he ridicules such absurdities. The hero of the work 
is a Spanish gentleman^ called Don Quixote, who is represented as 
having read these books so much that he became crazy on the sub- 
ject, and imagined himself a knight-errant. 

3. He accordingly determined to arm himself, and go in search of ; 
such adventures as he had read of in the works of knight-errantry. 
As knights-errant were represented in his books as accompanied by 
squires, he induced a simple-minded laborer, named Sancho Panza^ 
to go with him as his squire. 

4. When all their arrangements had been made, these two set out-, 
Don Quixote mounted on a lean horse, which he called Bozinante, 
and Sancho Panza on a dappled donkey. They had traveled but a 
short distance when they met with their first adventure. The 
father then proceeded to !read fi:om the book. 

5. ** They saw on the plain before them thirty or forty windmills. As soon 
as Don Quixote espied them he said to his sqaire, * Fortane disposes oar af- 
fairs better than we ourselves could have desired. Look yonder, friend Sancho 
Panza, where you may discover somewhat mure than thirty monstrous giants, 
with whom I intend to fight and take away all their lives, and with whose 
spoils we will begin to enrich oarselvcs; for it is lawful war and doing God 
service to take away so wicked a generation from off the face of the earth ! ' 

6. *• * What giants?* said Sancho Panza. — ' Those you see yonder/ answered 
his master, *with ^hose long arms, for some of them are wont to have them 
almost of the length of six miles.' — ' Consider, sir,' answered Sancho, * that 
those which appear yonder are not giants, but windmills, and what seem to be 
arms are the sails, which, whirled about by the wind, make the millstone go.' 

7. " ' One may easily see,* answered Don Quixote, * that you are not versed 
in the business of adventures. Those are giants, and, if you are afraid, get 
aside and pray, whilst I engage witli them in a fierce and unequal combat.* 

8. "So saying, he clapped spurs to Kozinante, without minding the cries his 
squire sent after him, assuring him that those he went to assault were, without 
all doubt, windmills, and not giants. 

9. "But Don Quixote was so fully possessed with the belief that they were 
giants that he neither heard the outcries of his squire Saacho, nor discerned 
what they were; but went on, crying out aloiid, 'Fly not, ye cowards and vile 
caitiffs, for it is a single knight who assaults you.* 

10. "Now the wind rose a little, and the great sails began to move, which 
Don Quixote perceiving, he said, ' Well, though you should move more arms 
than the giant Briareus, you shall pay for it.* 

11. " So saying, being well covered with his buckler, and setting his lance 
in the rest> he rushed on as fast as Rozinante could gallop, and attacked the 
nearest mill. 

12. " When he had run his lance into the sail the wind whirled the sail 
about with such violence that it broke the lance into shivers, dragging horse 
and rider after it, and tumbling them over and over on the plain in very evil 
plight. 

13. " Sancho Panza hastened to his assistance as fast as his donkey could 
carry him. When he came up to Don Quixote he found him unable' to stir, 
so violent was the blow he and Rozinante had received in falling. 

14. " ' Dapple is my witness,* quoth Sancho, * that I warned you to have a 
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care of what you did, for that those things were nothing but windmills, 
nobody could mistake them but one tliat had windmills in his head.* 

15. " * Peace, friend Sancho,' answered Don Quixote, * for matters of war are 
of all others the most subject to continual mutation. Now, I verily believe, 
and it is most certainly so, that an enchanter has metamorphosed these giants 
into windmills, on purpose to deprive me of the glory of vanquishing them. 
But when he has done his worst his wicked arts will avail but little against 
the goodness of my sword.* 

16. "* I hope, m truth, it may prove so,* answered Sancho Fanza; and, help- 
ing him to rise, he mounted him again upon Bozinantd, who was half- shoulder- 
slipped." 

17. When the father had fmished reading this passage he said, 
" When any one imagines danger in what is innocent, and conjures 
up enemies where there are none, we say that he is fighting wind- 
mills. He is like to be worsted in the battle." 



LESSON CCVi. 



Boot'less, unavailing, useless. I Bow'er, place of repose and ease. 

Pronunciation. — .4yo 33, put 33, m.om'ing- 12, a 31, the 31, and 29. 

"EARLY TO BED, AND EARLY TO RISE." 

1. " Early to bed, and early to rise : — ** 

Aye, note it down in your brain ; 
For it helps to make the foolish wise. 

And uproots the weeds of pain. 
Ye who are walking on thorns of care, 

Who sigh for a softer bower, 
Try what can be done in the morning sun, 

And make use of the early hour. 

2. Full many a day forever is lost 

By delaying its work till to-morrow ; 
The minutes of sloth have often cost 

Long years of bootless sorrow. 
And ye who would win the lasting wealth 

Of content and peaceful power, 
Ye who would couple labor and health. 

Must begin at the early hour. 

8. Oh! pleasure and rest arc most easily found 
When we start through morning's gate 

To sum up our figures, or plow up our ground, 
And weave out the web of fate. 

The eye looks bright, and the heart keeps light. 
And man holds the conqueror's power, 
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LESSON OOVII, 



Be sikge', to Burround with armed forces 
for the ])urpope of compellin;^ to Rur- 
render, either by tamino or by violent 
attacks. 

Ca the'drat., the principal church in a 
diocese, or bishop's jurisdiction. 

Or'le-a n8, a large city In the interior of 
France. 



Dau'phin, the title of the eldest son of 
the Klnpf of France, the presumptive 
heir of the crown. 

Rhkims {Reemz)^ an ancient city of 
France, the cathedral of which is one 
of the most splendid Gothic structurcB 
in Europe. 

Squire, an attendant on a noble warrior. 



Pronunciation. — Lor-nuno', hozrd 33, fig'tcre 16, bade 33, lin'ger-ing 36- 

JOAN OF AEG. 
Ilsrt Sittt. 

1. In the year 1429, France had been almost entirely conquered 
by the English. It was customary to crown the kings of France at 
Rheims; but this place at the death of Charles VI. being in posses- 
sion of the English, his son, the Dauphin, could not go there to be 
cro\vned. 

2. The Dauphin was so poor that it is said a shoemaker refused 
to sell him a pair of boots upon credit. Orleans was the only 
remaining town of importance in his possession, and this was be- 
sieged by the English. 

3. The French had defended this city for some time; but they 
were now about to surrender it. The Dauphin was preparing to 
fly to some other country when relief came from an unexpected 
source. 

4. In a remote village, among some wild hills in the province of 
Lorraine, lived a country girl, Joan of Arc, at this time about 
twenty years old. 

5. She had been a solitary girl from her childhood. She had 
often tended sheep and cattle for whole days in remote places where 
no human figure was seen and no human voice heard. She had often 
knelt, for hours together, in the gloomy, empty little village chapel, 
looking up at the altar and at the dim lamp burning before it, till 
she fancied that she saw shadowy figures standing there, and even 
that she heard them speak to her. 

6. The people in that part of France were very ignorant and 
superstitious. They easily believed that Joan saw strange sights, 
and whispered among themselves that angels and spirits talked to 
her. 

7. At last Joan told her father that she had one day been sur- 
prised by a great unearthly light, and had afterwaixi heard solemn 
voices saying, "Joan, thou art appointed by Heaven to go and help 
the Dauphin!" She almost always heard them while the chapel- 
bells were ringing. 
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8. Her father, somewhat wiser than his neighbors, said, **I tell 
tliee, Joan, it is thy fancy. Thou hadst better have a kind husband 
to take care of thee, girl, and work to employ thy mind." 

9. But Joan told him, in reply, that she had taken a vow never 
to have a husband, and that she must go as Heaven had directed 
her, to help the Dauphin. 

10. It happened that, while Joan's disorder was at this point, a 
party of the Dauphin's enemies found their way into the village, and 
burned the chapel, and drove out the inhabitants. The cruelties 
she saw committed touched Joan's heart and made her worse. 

11. She paid that the voices and figures were now continually 
with her. They told her she was the girl who, according to an old 
prophecy, was to deliver France ; that she must go and help the 
Dauphin, and must remain with him till he should be crowned at 
lihcims. They told her that she must travel a long way to a certain 
nobleman, who would bring lier into the Dauphin's presence. 

12. She set out to find this lord. As her father would not go 
with her, still saying, "Joan, it is thy fancy," she was accompanied 
by an uncle, a poor village wheelwright, who believed in the i-cality 
of her visions, 

13. After traveling a great distance over a rough country full of 
enemies and robbers, they came to where the nobleman was. When 
he learned that a peasant girl wished to see him because she was 
commanded to help the Dauphin and save France he bui"st into a 
laugh, and bade the attendants send the girl away. 

14. I5ut he soon heard so much about her lingering in the town, 
and praying in the churclies, and seeing visions, that he sent for her 
and questioned her. 

15. After the examination he thought it worth while to send her 
on to the Dauphin. So he bought her a horse and a sword, and 
gave her two squires to conduct her. 

16. As the voices had told Joan that she was to wear a man's 
dress, she now put one on, and girded her sword to her side, and 
bound spurs to her heels. She then mounted her horse, and rode 
away with her squires, her uncle staring at her in wonder till she 
was out of sight. 

17. When she arrived at the place in which the Dauphin w^as, 
she was, after some hesitation, admitted into his presence. She is 
said to have pointed him out immediately, though she had never 
seen him before, and he had chosen a dress to deceive her. The 
Dauphin also declared that she told him secrets known to himself 
only. 

18. She said there was in a certain cathedral of Saint Catharine 
a veiy old sword, marked with crosses on the blade, and that Saint 
Catharine had ordered her to wear it. Nobody knew anything of 
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this old sword ; but the cathedral being immediately examined, there, 
sure enough, the sword was found. 

19. The Dauphin then required a number of grave priests and 
bishops to give him their opinion whether the girl derived her power 
from good spirits or from evil spirits. These decided that Joan of 
Arc was inspired from Heaven. 

20. This circumstance put new heart into the soldiers of the 
Dauphin, while the English soldiers were dispirited, believing that 
Joan was a witch. 



LESSON covin. 



Be-lea'guer, tobcMcge. 

Burn'ish. to polish by rubbing. 

Cau'ci-rix, a cross on which is fastened 
a figure of the body of Christ 

Pag'ot, a bundle of sticks for fuel. 

Fri'ar, a monk, a member of a religions 
order in the Catholic Church. 

Her'k-st, a denial of some of the es- 
sential doctrines of Christianity. 



Rou'e5 (Roo'en), an ancient city of 

France on the river Seine. 
Scale, to climb. 
Seine fSaiicJ, a river of France. Paris 

and Kouen are situated on this river. 

The city of Havre is at its mouth. 
Sor'ce-ky, magic, witchcraft. 
Trench, a deep ditch cut to intcrmpt 

the approach of an enemy. 



Promunci AXIOM. — ^n'elish 33, glitW-ang 36, at-tack' 326, Mi'cha-el (three 
syllables), hund^red 11, ev er-y 36, cap'/ure 16 and 18, ^Arick'ing 23. 

JOAN OF ARC. 

$art iStconD. 

1. Joan now took horse again, and rode on to Orleans. She was 
mounted on a white war-horse, and was clad with a suit of glitter- 
ing armor, having in her belt the old sword fix)m the cathedral 
newly burnished. 

2. With a white flag carried before her, she appeared before Or- 
leans, at the head of a great body of troops, who were escorting 
provisions of all kinds to the starving inhabitants of the beleaguered 
city. 

3. When the people on the walls beheld her they cried out, "The 
Maid is come! The Maid of the Prophecy is come to deliver us!" i| 

4. The sight of the Maid fighting at the head of her countrymen i 
made the French so bold, and so much disheartened the English, that 
the French troops got into the town with provisions, and Orleans 
was saved. 

5. Joan, henceforth called The Maid of Orleans, remained within 
the walls for a few days, and sent letters to the English commander, 
ordering him and his soldiers to depart according to the will of 
Heaven. 

6. As the English general refused to go, she again mounted her 
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white war-horse, and ordered her white banner to advance. The 
besiegers held a bridge with some strong towers on it ; and here the 
Maid of Orleans attacked them. 

7. She planted a scaling-ladder with her own hands, and mounted 
a tower-walL But she was struck in the neck by an English arrow, 
and fell into the trench. She was carried away, and the arrow was 
taken out. 

8. during the operation she screamed with the pain as any other 
girl might have done ; but presently she said the Voices were speak- 
ing to her and soothing her to rest. After a while she rose, and 
was again foremost in the fight. 

9. When the English, who had seen her fall and supposed her to 
be dead, saw her fighting again, they were troubled with the strang- 
est fears. Some of them cried out that they beheld Saint Michael on 
a white horse — probably Joan herself — fighting for the French. 
The English lost the bridge, and the next day left the place. 

10. The English retired to a town a few miles off. Here the 
Maid of Orleans besieged them, and took the general prisoner. As 
the white banner scaled the wall she was struck on the head with 
a stone, and again tumbled down into a ditch. As she- lay there 
she cried, "On, on, my countrymen! Fear nothing; for the Lord 
hath delivered them into our hands!" 

11. After this success several other places which had held out 
against the Dauphin were delivered up without a battle. She defeated 
the remainder of the English army, and set up her victorious white 
banner on a field where twelve hundred Englishmen lay dead. 

12. She now urged the Dauphin to proceed to Kheims and be 
crowned. They set forth with ten thousand men, and at last arrived 
at Kheims. In a large assembly of people in the great cathedral 
the Dauphin was crowned Charles the Seventh. 

13. There the Maid, who with her white banner stood beside the 
king in that hour of his triumph, kneeled down on the pavement at 
his feet, and said, with tears, that what she had been sent to do was 
done, and now she asked leave to return home. 

14. But the king said, "No !" He ennobled her and her family, 
giving her the income of a count. Still many a time she prayed 
the king to let her go home. Once she even took off her bright 
armor and hung it up in a church, meaning never to wear it again ; 
but the king won her back — while she was of any use to him — 
and so she went on to her doom. 

15. The Voices had now become contradictory and confused, so 
that they said sometimes one thing, and sometimes another, the 
Maid losing credit every day. In a battle at Paris, being again 
struck down into the ditch, she was abandoned by the whole army, 
and crawled out as she could. 
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10. Joan accidentally broke the old sword, and some said her 
power was broken with it. Finally, at a certain siege, in which 
she did valiant service, she was basely left alone in a retreat. She 
faceil about and fought to the last ; but an archer pulled her off her 
horse. 

17. Oh, the uproar that was made, and the thanksgivings that 
were sunjr, about the capture of this one poor country girl! She 
was bouglit by tlie king of England, and her own countvymen 
caused her to be prosecuted for sorcery and heresy. 

18. She was examined, and cross-examined, and re-examined, and 
worried into saying any thing and every thing. Sixteen times she 
was brought out and shut up again, and worried, and entrapped, 
and argued with, till she was heart-sick of the dreary business. 

19. On the last occasion of this kind, she was brought into a 
burial-place dismally decorated with a scaffold and a stake and 
fagots and an executioner, and a pulpit with a friar therein, having 
an awful sermon ready. 

20. Even in this state of things the poor girl honored the mean 
king who had used her for his purposes and then basely abandoned 
her. Regardless of reproaches heaped upon herself, she spoke out 
courageously for him. 

21. At last, she was sentenced to be burned to death. And in 
the market-place of Kouen, this shrieking girl, holding a crucifix in 
her hands, and calling on Christ in the midst of the fire and smoke, 
was burned to ashes. Her last audible word was the name of Jesus. 
Her ai<hcft were thrown into the river Seine; but they will rise against 
her murderers on the last day. Charles i>ick£K& 



LESSON CCIX. 



SUNSET. 



1. Bkhind that western hill 

How bright the sun declines, 
As over city, lake, and plain 
Its parting radiance sbiues I 

2. The clouds above its bed 

In purple glory wait, 
As if tliey were the open bars 
Of heaven's resplendent gate. 

3. How all thinus whisper, "Peace,** 

From meadow, stream, and hill ! 
The patient kine reposin<T stand, 
The very leaves are still. 



4. A moment,, and the sun, 

Beneath whose crimson glow 
Such beauty and delight are shed, 
Shall sink that hill below. 

5. Yet all around his track 

The sky shall long be brirrht, 

And not a cloud above his couch 

Shall hang unbathed in light. 

6. Thus shall the Christian die ; 

So bright his smile appear 

That grief itself shall be illumed, 

And love shall cast out fear. 
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LESSON OC X. 



Clam'or, noise, uproar. 

Glke, joy, memment. 

Ic£'be'kg, (ice, and berg, a hill,) a hill, 
or mountain, of ice. 

Moor' LAND, a tract of low, watery- 
ground. 



Sig'nal, a oign that gives notice. When 
a ship is in distress guns arc fired to 
^ive notice that help is needed. This 
IS sometimes answered by another 
signal, if there are any in a condition 
to give assistance. 



Pronunciation.— Cheei-'ful 22, chil'dren 11, fear'ful 22, <Ariek 23, desVlato 2d. 

THE VOICE OF THE WIND. 

1. Throw more logs upon the fire ! 
We have jneed of a cheerful light, 

And close round the hearth let us gather, 

For the wind has risen to-night. 
With the mournful sound of its wailing 
It has checked felie children's glee, 
, And it calls with a louder clamor 

Than the clamor of the sea. 

Hark to the voice of the wind ! 

2. Let us listen to what it is saying, 
Let us hearken to where it has been ; 

For it tells, in its terrible crying, 

Of the fearful sights it has seen. 
It has been on the field of battle. 

Where the dying and wounded lie I 
And it brings the last groan they uttered, 

And the ravenous vulture's cry. 

Hark to the voice of the wind I 

3. It has been on the desolate ocean. 
When the lightning struck the mast; 

It has heard the cry of the drowning, 

Who sank as it hurried past. 
The words of despair and anguish 

That were heani by no living ear, 
The gun that no signal answered — 

It brings them all to us here. 

Hark to the voice of the wind ! 

4. It has been where the icebergs were meeting, 
And closing with fearful crash ; 

On the shore where no footsteps have wandered 

It has heard the waters dash. 
It has swept through the gloomy forest. 

Where the sled was urged to its speed, 
Where the howling wolves were rushing 

On the track of the panting steed. 

Hark to the voice of the wind ! 
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5. Tben throw more logs on the fire, 
Since the air is bleak and cold. 
And the children are drawing nigher. 
For the talcs that the wind has told. 
So closer and closer gather 

Round the red and crackling light ; 
And rejoice (while the wind is blowing) 
We are safe and warm to-night ! 

Hark to the voice of the wind ! 



LESSON CCXI, 



An'thkm, a song of exultation. 
Ban-dan 'na, a kind of handkerchief, 

usually red or blue with white spots. 
Broad 'way, the name of the principal 

street in New York. 
Di-LAP'i-DA TED, (Latin <?Zj asunder, and 

and lapis f a stone, referring originally 



to stone buildings,) fallen into decay, 
gone to ruin. 

Ex-ult'ing, (Latin exuUo, to leap up,) 
leaping for joy, rejoicing greatly, tri- 
umphant. 

Jo'bi-lant, rejoicing, shouting with joy. 

Ju'oi-LEE, season of great rejoicing. 



Pronunciation. — Il-lu'min-a-ted 16, cir'c?*-la-tcd 16, wAarf, 32c, sud'den 4d, 
ox-ult'ing 28, Connect'i cut 33, Feb'ru-ary 10. 

t 

THE RETURN OF PEACE. 

1. In June, 1812, the United States declared war against Great 
Britain. This war interfered so much with commerce that during 
its continuance numbers of merchant- vessels lay idle in the har- 
bors. A treaty of peace was signed in December, 1814. 

2. In those days no steamships nor telegraphs were in existence, 
and the news of the treaty did not reach New-York till the 11th of 
P'ebruary, 1815. It was about eight o'clock on Saturday evening 
that the tidings circulated through the city. 

3. In half an hour after the news reached the wharf Broadway 
was one living sea of shouting, rejoicing people. "Peace! peace! 
peace! "was the deep, harmonious, universal anthem. The rigors 
of a winter night could not chill the popular enthusiasm. 

4. The whole spectacle was enlivened by a sudden inspiration. 
Somebody came with a torch : the bright idea passed into a thousand 
brains. In a few minutes, thousands and tens of thousands of 
people were marching about with candles, lamps, torches — making 
the jubilant street appear like a gay and gorgeous procession. Huge 
bonfires crackled and blazed at the corners. 

5. The whole night Broadway sang its song of " Peace ! " Old 
enemies rushed into each other's arms ; every house was in a revel ; 
every heart seemed melted by a joy which banished all evil thought 
and feeling, 

6. Nobody asked, that happy night, what were the terms of the 
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treaty; we had got peace — that was enough! I moved about for 
hours in the ebbing and flowing tide of people, not being aware that 
I bad opened my lips. The next morning I found that I was hoarse 
fix)m having joined in the exulting cry of "Peace! peace! " 

7. The next day, Sunday, all the churches sent up hymns of 
thanksgiving for the joyous tidings. I set out in the stage-coach 
on Monday morning for Connecticut. All along the road the 
people came out of their houses, and saluted us with swinging of 
hats and cries of rejoicing. 

8. At one place, in a rather lonesome part of the road, a school- 
master came out with the whole school at his heels to ask us if the 
news was true. We told him it was ; whereupon he tied his ban- 
danna pocket-handkerchief to a broom, swung it aloft, and the 
whole school shouted, "Peace! peace!" 

9. At all our stopping-places the people were gathered to rejoice 
in the good tidings. At one little tavern I looked into a room by 
chance, the door being open, and there I saw the good-wife, with a 
chubby boy in her lap — both in a perfect gale of merriment — the 
child crying out, " Peath ! peath! " Oh, ye makers of war, reflect 
upon this heart-felt verdict of the people in behalf of peace! 

10. We arrived at New -Haven in the evening, and found it il- 
luminated ; the next day I reached Hartford, and there was a grand 
illumination there: The news spread over the country, carrying 
with it a wave of shouts and rejoicings. 

11. Boston became clamorous with pealing bells; the schools had 
a jubilee; the shipping, rotting at the dilapidated wharves, got out 
their dusty flags; and these — ragged and forlorn — now flapped 
merrily in the breeze. At night the city flamed far and wide, tell- 
ing the glorious tale even to Cape Cod. So spread the news over 
the country, everywhere carrjdng joy to every heart. 



LESSON CCXII. 



Am'ple, large, spacions. 

Fi'nal, last, putting an end to any thing. 

Fra'grant, aweot-smelling, odorous. 



Lat, song. 

Rc-cLiNE*, to lean, to rest, repose. 

Re-ply', to answer. 



Pronunciation.— Bless'ed 33, he-ne&th' 1^ chil'drcn 11, put 33, pret'ty 33, 
wWowed 6, ere 33. 

THE BLIND BOT. 

1. It was a blessed summer day ; 

The floweret bloomed, the air was mild ; 
The little birds poured forth their lay, 
And every thmg in nature smiled. 
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2. In pleasant thought I wandered on 

Beneath the deep wood's ample shade, 
Till suddenly I came upon 

Two children that had hither strayed. 

S, Just at an a<;ed birch-tree's, foot 
A little boy and girl reclined ; 
His hand in hers she kindly put; 
And then I saw the boy was blind I 

4. " Dear Mary, " said the poor blind boy, 
•* That little bird sings very long ; 

Say, do you see him in his joy ? 
And is ho pretty as his song ? " 

5. " Yes, Edward, yes, " replied the maid, 
" I see tlie bird on yonder tree.'* 

The poor boy sighed, and gently said, 
^* Sister, I wish that I could see." 

6. " Yet I the fragrant flower can smell, 
And I can feel the green leafs shade. 

And 1 can hear the notes that swell 
From these dear birds that God has made. 

7. " So, sister, God is kind to me, 
Though sight, alas! He has not given. 

But tell me, are there any blind 

Among the children up in heaven ? ** 

8. " No, dearest Edward, there all see ! 
But wherefore ask a thing so odd ? ** — 

"Oh ! Mary, He's so good to me, 
I thought I'd like to look at God." 

9. Ere long, disease its hand had laid 
On that dear boy so meek and mild ; 

His widowed mother wept, and prayed 
That God would spare her sightless child. 

10. He felt the warm tears on his face, 

And said, " Oh I never weep for me ; 
I'm going to a bright, bright place, 
Where, Mary says, I God shall see. 

\ 11- " And there you'll come, dear Mary, too; 

And mother, Vhen you get up there 
Tell Edward, mother, that 't is you, — 
I You know I never saw you here." 

12. He spoke no more, but sweetly smiled. 
Until the final blow was given. 
When God took up that' poor blind child, 

And opened first his eyes in heaven, dr. hawkes. 
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LESSON CCXIII. 



A-BATK',to decrease, to become less in 

strength. 
At tach', to bind, fasten. 
E lapse', to glide by, to pass away. 



HuB'Bun, uproar, tnmnlt. 
PuE Dic^A-MKNT, Condition, state. 
Ter kif'ic, dreadful, causing terror. 
Tract'a-ble, manageable, obedient. 



\ 



PttONUNciATio.f.— Ex-*aust'ed 32c, a-bate' 2a, the 31, por'cu-pine 16, to'ward 26i. 
FIRE IN A FOREST. 

1. We wero one night sound asleep in our cabin, when, about 
two hours before day, the snorting of horses and lowing of cattle 
suddenly awakened us. 

2. I took my rifle, and went to the door to see what beast had i 
caused the hubbub, when I was struck by the glare of light reflected 
on all the trees as far as I could see through the woods. My horses 
were leaping about, snorting loudly; the cattle ran among them with 
their tails raised straight over their backs. 

3. On going to the back of the house I plainly heard the crackling 
made by the burning brushwood, and saw the flames coming toward 
us in a far-extended line. I ran to the house, told my wife to dress 
herself and the child as quickly as possible, and take the little mon- ^ 
ey we had, while I managed to catch and saddle two of the best i' 
horses. 

4. All this was done in a very short time. ' We then mounted 
and made ofl* from the Are. My daughter, who was then a small 
child, I took in one arm. I looked back and saw that the frightful 
blaze had already laid hold of the house. 

5. By good luck, there was a horn attached to my hunting-clothes ; 
and I blew it, to bring after us, if possible, the remainder of my live- 
stock, as well as the dogs. The cattle followed for a while ; but, 
before an hour had elapsed they all ran, as if mad, through the 
woods, and that was the last of them. 

6. My dogs, too, although at all other times extremely tractable, 
ran after the deer that in herds sprang before us as if fully aware of 
the death that was so rapidly approaching. We heard blasts from 
the horns of our neighbors, and knew that they were in the same 
predicament. 

7. I thought of a largo lake, some miles off, which might possibly 
check the flames ; and, urging my wife to whip up her horse, we sol 
off at full speed, making the best way we could over the fallen trer- 
and the brush-heaps, which lay like so many articles placed on pur- 
pose to keep up the terrific flres that advanced with a broad front 
upon us. 

8. By this time we csuld feel the heat; and we were afraid every 
instant that our horses would drop. A singular kind of breeze wa^ 
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passing over our heads, and the glare of the atmosphere outshone 
the daylight. 

9. I was sensible of a slight fiuntness, and my wife looked pale. 
The heat had produced such a flush in the child's face that, when 
she turned toward either of us, our grief and perplexity were greatlj 
increased. 

10. Ten miles are soon gone over on swift horses ; but, notwith- 
standing this, our hearts &iled us when, covered with sweat and quite 
exhausted, we reached the borders of the lake. The heat of the 
smoke was insufferable ; and sheets of blazing fire flew over us in a 
manner beyond belie£ 

11. We reached the shore, however, coasted the lake for a while, 
and got round to the lee-side. There we gave up our horses, which 
we never saw again. Down we plunged among the rushes by the 
edge of the water, and laid ourselves flat. The water refreshed us, 
and we enjoyed the coolness. 

12. On went the fire, rushing and crashing through the woods. 
The heavens themselves, I thought, were frightened, for all above 
us was a red glare, mixed clouds and smoke, rolling and sweeping 
away. Our bodies were cool enough, but our heads were scorclung; 
and the child, .who now seemed to understand the matter, cried so 
as nearly to break our hearts. 

13. The day passed on,and we became hungry. Many wild beasts 
came plunging into the water beside us, and others swam across to 
our side, and stood stilL Although faint and weary, I managed to 
shoot a porcupine, and we all tasted its flesh. 

14. The night passed I cannot tell how. Smouldering fires cov- 
ered the ground, and the trees stood like pillars of fire, or fell across 
each other. The stifling and sickening smoke still rushed over us, 
and the burnt cinders and ashes fell thick about us. 

15. Toward morning, although the heat did not abate, the smoke 
became less, and blasts of fresh air sometimes made their way to us. 
When morning came all was calm; but a dismal smoke still filled 
the air, and the smell seemed worse than ever. 

16. We were now cool enough, and shivered as if in an ague -fit; 
so I removed from the water, and went up to a burning log, where 
we warmed ourselves. The forest had become a grim wilderness of 
smoking and blackened skeletons. A shower of charred twigs fell 
around us. 

17. What was to become of us we did not know. My wife hugged 
the child to her breast, and wept bitterly ; but God had preserved 
us through the worst'of the danger, and the flames had gone past; 
so I thought it would be both ungrateful and unmanly to despair now. 

18. Hunger once more pressed upon us; but this was soon reme- 
died. Several deer were still standing in the water, up to the head. 
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and I shot ono of them. Some of its flesh was soon roasted ; and 
after eating it we felt wonderfully strengthened. 

19. By this time the blaze of the fire was beyond our sight, al- 
though the ground was still burning in many places, and it was 
dangerous to go among the burnt trees. After resting awhile we 
prepared to commence our march. 

20. Taking up the child, I led the way over the hot ground and 
i rocks ; and after two weary days and nights, during which we made 
* the best shifts we could, we at last reached the hard woods, which 

had been free from the fire. Soon after we came to a house, where 
we were kindly treated. AUDtJBON. 



JL.ESSON CCXIV. 



Cho'rcs, verses sung by many voices. 

Cos' SACKS, a military people, skilled as 
horsemen, in the Russian empire. 

Shrine, altar, sanctuary, place ofl wor- 
ship. 



Ra.n'somed, saved from slavery. 

Rhine, a celebrated river ot Europe, 
rising in Switzerland, traversing the 
eastern part of Germany, and flowing 
into the North Sea. 



Pronunciation. — Wit'ncss le, catch (not ketch), spir'it 34, path 10, «Arine 23. 

RHINE-SONG OP THE GERMAN SOLDIERS. 

1. I WISH you could have heard Walter Scott describe a glorious 
sight which had been witnessed by one of his friends,— the crossing 
of the Ehine by the German army of liberators on their victorious 
return from France. 

2. At the first gleam of the exulting and abounding river they 
all burst forth into the national chant, "The Khine! the Rhine! *' 
They were two days passing over; and all the time the rocks and 
the castle were ringing to the song — for each band renewed it while 
crossing. 

3. Even the Cossacks, with the clash and the clang, and the roll 
of their stormy war-music, catching the enthusiasm of the scene, 
swelled forth the chorus, "The Rhine! the Rhine." 

SINGLE VOICE. 

4. It is the Rhine ! our mountain vineyards laving ; 
I see the bright flood shine ! 

Sing on the march, with every banner waving — 
^ Sing, brothers, 't is the Rhinu ! 

CHORUS. 

5. The Rhine ! the Rhine ! our own imperial river ! 
Be glory on thy track ! 

We left thy shores, to die or to deliver ; — 
We bear thee freedom back I 

28 
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SINGLE VOICE. 

6. Hail! bail ! my childhood knew thy rash of water, 

Even as my mother's song ; 
That sound went past me on the field of slaughter, 
And heart and arm grew strong ! 

CHORUS. 

7. Boll proudly on I — brave blood is with thee sweeping. 

Poured out by sons of thine 
Where sword and spirit forth in joy were leaping, 
Like thee, victorious Khiue I 

SINGLE VOICE. 

8. Home ! — home ! — thy glad wave hath a tone of greeting, 

Thy path is by my home ; 
Even DOW my children count the hours till meeting. 
O ransomed ones, I come I 

CHORUS. 

9. Go, tell the seas that chain shall bind thee never, 

Sound on by hearth and shrine ! 
Sing through the hills that thou art free forever — 

Lift up thy voice, O Bhine ! hrs. hemaxs. 



LESSON OCXV. 



Bar, a bank of sand at the mouth of a 
harbor. 

Bat'tsrt, a fortification. 

Black' -JACK, a tough, stubborn kind of 
oak-tree. 

Com'jio-dors, commander of a squad- 
ron. 

Hand'some, honorable, well performed. 

Point-blank', bo near that the ball will 
go in a durect line to the object 



Sal'a-man-deR, a kind of lizard. A 
vulgar story prevailH that salamanders 
can live in the hottest fire. This is an 
error. 

Ser'geant (tar'jenJt)^ a military officer. 

Sound, to try the depth of water with a 
line and lead. 

Sub-due'j to tame, to Boften. 

Tar, a sailor, bo called from his clothes 
stained with tar. 



Pronunciation.— In'fi-ntte 26<f , san^x 29, mi-li'tia (m/t-liih'a) 7, bat'tcr-y 3i, 
her'o-ism 27a, bur<f< 29, snb-dtee' 16, Ub'«r ty 9, o-ver ipAe/i»«i' Si9. 

THE ATTACK ON CHARLESTON. 

1. In the year 1776 Sir Peter Parker was despatched with nine 
ships of war and a large land -force commanded by Clinton and 
Comwallis, to make an attempt on Charleston, the capital of South- 
Carolina. 

2. Before the ships' could be brought to attack 4;he town they had 
to pass a little fort on Sullivan's Island. This, however, being de- 
fended only by raw militia, was hardly looked on as an obstacle. 

3. Happily for America, the command of the fort had been com- 
mitted to Gen. Moultrie. For, while Moultrie was showing the fort 
to Gen. Lee, and, in the language of a fiery patriot, was boasting 
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what handsomte resistance he hoped it would mak&, Lee with infi- 
nite scorn replied, "Pshaw! a mere slaughter-housfe! a mere 'slaugh- 
ter-house! a British man-of-war tvill knock it about your eahs in 
half an hour ! " Le<e even proposed to abandon the fort I 

4. Moultrie could scarcely suppress his indignation. "No man, 
sir," said he to Lee, "can have a higher opinion of the British ships 
and seamen than I have. But th^te are others who love the smell 
of gunpowder as well as they do; and give us but plenty bf powder 
and ball, sir, and let them come on as sioon as they please." 

5. His courage was soon put to the test; for about Usa o^do(^k, 
oh the 28th of June, in the glorious 1776, Sir Petet Parkier with 
seven tall ships formed his line, and, bearing down within point- 
blank shot of the fort, let go his anchors and began a tremendous 
fire. 

G. At 6very thundering blast he earnestly hoped to see the militia 
take to the sands like frightened rats from an old bam on fire. But, 
in defeat of his hopes, the militia stood their groutid, firm as thte 
black-jacks of their land. They leveled their four-and-^twenty- 
pounders with good aim, ianii every *ffare bored the eneniy*s ships 
through and through. 

7. Their third broadside «irried away One of thie cableis of the 
commodore's ship; the stern oif which initoediately swung round 
right upon the guns of the fort. " Hiii'ra, ^my'braVe fellows!" -Was 
instantly thie cry along the American battery, *^look Ivell to the 
commodore! now, my boys, for your bfedt respects to the commodore!" 

8. Littte did the commodore ^thank them fOr such "respects; for 
in a short timfe sixty of his crew lay lifeless On ^his fecks, while 
many more Wfere severely wounded. Thfe Am^ricdtiis stood the jfire 
like salamanders, for the neighboring shores were dined With thou- 
sands of their dearest relatives, anxiously looking on. 

9. The British tars fought with their wonted heroism. Long 
accustomed to mastery in battles with the French, and greatly out- 
numbering the fort both in men and guns, they counted on certain 
victory, and, though dreadfully damaged, yet scorned to yield. 

10. Immense were the exertions on both sides; and, while the 
powder of the fort lasted, the conflict was awfully grand. Prom 
ships to fort, and from fort to ships again, all belOw seiamed one 
stream of solid fire: all above, one vast mountain of smoke darken- 
ing the day; while unceasing bursts of thunder deafened all «ars, 
and far around shook both land and sea. 

11. Th^ heroes in the fort won immortal honor. A ball from the 
enemy*« ships carried away the fiag-staff. One brave fellow, Sergeant 
Jasper, jumped down from the fort to the beach in this hottest ftaey 
of the battle, and, snatching up the flag, returned it to its place, 
waving his hat and huzzaing, "Hurrah! my boys! liberty and 
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America forever ! " Governor Rutledge, in presence of the regi- 
ment, took his Bword from his side and presented it to Jasper. 

12. Another sergeant, McDonald, while roaring away with his 
twenty-four-pounder, was terribly shattered by a cannon-balL When 
about to expire he lifted up his dying eyes and said, "My brave 
countrymen, I die; but do not let the cause of liberty die with me." 

13. The British ships, after a long and gallant stru^le, retired 
with great loss. Sir Peter was so overwhelmed by this defeat that 
it took him full eight-and-forty hours to recover his appetite for his 
beef and pudding. 

14. So wonderfully was. he subdued that even his black pilots 
gn^w iiupudent to liim. For, as he was goiiig 
out over the bar, lie called ti> Cudjo, (a black 
follow, n pilot who wa:? sounding the depth of 
the water,) ** Cudjo, what wuter have you got 
there?'' 

15. *'What water, massa? what waiter? — 
Wliy, 6jdt- water, to be sure, sir! SeaMvat«r 




always salt-water. I thought every body knew that." 

16. "You saucy rebel, I knew it was salt-water; I only wanted 
to know how muck water you have there." 

17. "How much water here, massa! how much water here! — 
Upon my word, massa, I have no quart-pot to measure the water." 

18. This was downright impudence, and richly deserved punish- 
ment ; but Sir Peter's good nature was so amused at the idea of 
measuring the Atlantic with a quart-pot that he broke into a hearty 
laugh, and Cudjo escaped a whipping. weems. 
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SON CCXVI. 



Aus-tra'li-a, or New-Holland, the lar- 
gest iuland in the world, in the Indian 
Ocean, south of Asia. 

Bu'a, a long, round tippet of fur, so 
called from its resemblance in shape 
to the huge serpent named the boa. 

Cir'cus, an oxhlbition of feats of horse- 
manship. 



Cloww, buffoon, fool. 

Domes Tic-A-TED, living with men, 

tamo. 
Hoi'dkn, romping, fond of rough play. 
Mad' CAP, a person of wild manners. 
Phys'ic-al, Dodiljr. 
Strik'ihg, impressive, exciting attention 

and interest. 



PiioNUNCiATioN. — Z^-o-log'i-oal 33, rhi-noc'e-roB 3i, parVd id, act'n-al-ly 18, bo'a 7. 



:: 



AMUSEMENTS OF ANIMALS. 

1. It may be said, in general, that the lower animals employ the 
greater part of their time in the serious business of life; that is, in 
eating and drinking and attending to their family concerns. But 
nature seems to have deemed that with these, as with mankind, " all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy," Accordingly, they have 
their amusements as well as the "lords of creation." 

2. We are all familiar with the sports of young animals, especially 
those which are domesticated. Kittens seem to spend the first three 
or four months of their existence in a constant round of sports, save 
only when they are sleeping or eating. They wrestle, run races, play 
"hide and 8eek,"and tease their mothers, as if they had actually ta- 
ken lessons from the boys and girls around them. 

3. Puppies manifest the same love of frolic. Colts, calves, and 
lambs are seen frisking over the fields, running and leaping like 
madcaps, evidently finding an ecstasy of delight in these hoiden 
exercises. 

4. The wild inhabitants of the wilderness have their fun as well 
a§ the more civilized brutes. A family of young foxes have been 
seen romping in front^of their rocky den with all the glee of puppies. 

5. Bears, young and old, notwithstanding their sober looks and 
savage disposition, are full of fun and drollery. A traveler in India 
tells us that bears often emerge from the jungles, and perform their 
antics in the path of the stranger as if to amuse him, rolling and 
tumbling and making droll faces, like clowns in the circus. 

6. In Paris, among a large collection of wild animals, there are 
several bear©, kept in a deep pit or cellar surrounded by a railing. 
These animals always attract the attention of visitors, who throw 
them pieces of bread and cake In order to win favors of this kind, 
these huge beasts perform a great variety of tricks, such as standing 
erect on their haunches and lifting up their huge paws like beggars, 
or lying flat on their backs grinning, as if ^uch graces must be irre- 
sistible. 
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7. In looking at an elephant, one would hardly suppose that the 
solemn, stately brute could ever condescend to be funny; but we arc 
told that some years ago the keeper of a menagerie, hearing a noise 
in the elephant's apartment, went thither. It was about two o'clock 
at night, and he found the creature practising a dance to the tune 
of "Nancy Dawson," which he had been taught some days before. 

8. In a zoological garden in London were once an elephant and a 
rhinoceros, who frequently amused themselves with each other. The 
elephant used to tickle the rhinoceros with his trunk, and then stroke 
his ears, now and then giving bis tail a sly pull. Upon this the 
rhinoceros would cut a clumsy caper, wheel round and nibble the 
elephant's trunk with his huge lips. 

9» It is probable that all animals, even the most sedate and solemn 
in appearance, have their amusements. We often see even the usu- 
ally grave cows and oxen so excited by the gambols of the younger 
animals as to toss their tails in air, and scamper over the fields with 
all the gayety of youth. At such a time even the old mare will join 
in the race, while the geese, catching the spirit of fim, will fly over 
the fences and houses, cackling like so many children broken loose 
from schooL 

10. The squirrels seem to spend a great part of their lives in frolic. 
They are like jolly sprites, flying rather than leaping from tree to tree. 
Even in eating their nuts they are scarcely able to suppress their 
fun. 

11. The hunters tell us that the otter, which is a peculiarly shy 
creature, is a great lover of sport. These animals have a mode of 
sliding down hill, in which they show as much animation as boys. ; 
They do not wait for snow, nor do they use sleds, but they stretch 
themselves flat and glide down the slippery banks of the lakes and 
streams, plunging into the water, and then scrambling out, and slid- 
ing down again. They enter into this amusement with all their 
heart, and chase each other up and down; he that goes the quickest 
seeming to be thought the best feUow. 

12. A forest on a flne morning in spring seems to be a mere 
sporting ground for birds. There they play "hide and seek," run 
races, and engage in mock battles, evidently relishing such things as 
much as if they were a parcel of school- children making the most 
of Saturday. 

13. In Australia there are birds that build bowers for their amuse- 
ment; from which circumstance they derive the name of "bower- 
birds." These bowers are built of twigs, and beautifuUy lined with 
tall grasses. They are adorned with the most gay-colored articles 
that the birds can And; such as the feathers of parrots, shells, pebbles, 
and bleached bones. ♦ 

14. These bowers are not the nests of the birds, but their play- 
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grounds, their "ball-rooms," as they have been called. Here the 
feathered bipeds devote themselves to the elegancies and amusements 
of life in perhaps as rational a way as featherless bipeds do. Here 
many individuals of both sexes meet, and run through and around 
the bowers in a sportive and playful manner, dancing to the music 
of their own buoyant feelings. 

15. The bower-birds have the dancing Tiathout any music; there 
are many birds that have music without the dancing. The power 
of song seems to form an inexhaustible source of delight to the per- 
formers themselves; and it is probable that almost all birds enjoy 
the music of such skillful performers as the wood-thrush, the cat- 
bird, and, above all, the mocking-bird. 

IG. The amusements of the lower animals are not confined to mere 
physical exertions. Some of their sports may be said to be in a 
certain degree intellectual. They seem to have a perception of humor. 
Hunters tell us that young bears not only race, wrestle, and scamper 
with each other, but that they often tease their old mothers by hiding 
themselves among the trees and rocks. After a time they come out, 
leering and grinning as if they thought the thing a capital joke. 

17. A painter went to the Garden of Plants in Paris for the 
purpose of taking the portrait of an elephant. Wishing to represent 
him in a striking attitude, he employed a little boy to throw apples 
into the elephant's mouth, which obliged the animad to keep his'trunk 
uplifted. 

18. By the painftr's directions the boy occasionally deceived the 
elephant by merely pretending to throw, and thus made the supply 
of apples last longer. The animal expressed no anger at the frequent 
disappointments, but, keeping his eye on the well -filled bag, he 
crunched with apparent good-humor the apples that were thrown. 

19. When all the apples were gone the elephant went to his 
water-tank, as if for the purpose of washing down his repast. A 
few more touches would have finished the picture, when a well-di- 
rected stream of water discharged from the elephant's trunk spoiled 
the picture and drenched the painter. The animal evidently en- 
joyed the joke; for he walked proudly round his enclosure, uttering 
sounds of satis&ction which seemed equivalent to a laugh. 

20. An Irish terrier, named Rory, was particularly fond of terrifying 
lapdogs, a species of animal which he held in supreme contempt. 
On one occasion he met a very fat lapdog waddling along the streets 
with its mistress, an equally fat old lady* Rory looked at it for a 
short time, and then gave it a pat which rolled it over on its back. 

21. Its mistress immediately snatched it up, and put it on her . 
muff; whereupon Rory raised himself on his hind legs, and walked !: 
along by her side, making occasional snatches at the lapdog. The 
terrified old lady struck at him with her boa, which Rory immedi- 
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ately caught in his mouth, dashing ofi* with it down the street in an 
ecstasy of delight, ever and anon tripping over it, and rolling head 
over heels. 

22. A. &vorite magpie was accustomed to receive bits of sugar 
or other dainties &om the mouth of its mistress. Its usual way of 
begging was to perch on her shoulder and insert its beak between 
tier lips. One day the bird took its place, and presented its beak as 

;' usutd — not, however, as it proved, to beg, but to give; for no sooner 
did she open her lips than the grateful bird dropped an immense, 
fat, green caterpillar into the lady's mouth, 

23. A sky-hu*k, which was found in a nest in the grass, was taken 
to the house and domesticated. The little creature seemed almost as 
happy as if enjoying his natural liberty. 

24. There was a gentleman, an intimate friend of the family, who, 
in his repeated visits, had made himself familiar with Tommy. When- 
ever he made a morning call he would say, "Ha! Tommy! good 
morning to you! Are you ready for a game at shuttlecock?" The 
little creature would instantly fly to his es^tended hand, and suflTer 
himself to be thrown into the air like that toy, and fall again into 
the gentleman's hand. So the game would continue for several 
minutes, until at length Tommy would fly to the ceiling, singing, at 
his utmost pitch, that splendid melody natural to the lark. 

25. Another game which Tommy perfectly understood was "hide- 
and-go-seeK." One of the young ladies would say, "Now Tommy, 
I am going to hide ; " then drawing the room-d«or open, she would 
place herself behind it, and cry, " Whoop ! " Tommy would immedi- 
ately commence strutting up and dowii the floor, and, stretching out 
his neck, would peer under the tables and behind the chairs as if he 
was seeking for her. At length coming opposite to where she stood, 
he would give a loud scream, and fly up to attack her hair. 

26. When this was over the young lady would say, "Now, Tom- 
my, it is your turn to hide." Immediately the bird would stand still 
under a table, and she would commence a diligent search. " Where 
is Tommy I Has any one seen Tommy?" In the mean time no 
sound or movement on his part gave the least indication that he 
was in the room ; but the moment she thought proper to find him 
he would again scream, and fly up to her bosom. 

27. A friend owned a colt of uncommon beauty and intelligence. 
This colt, when about .a year and a half old, saw for the first time 
a string of bells hung round his mother's neck when she was har- 
nessed for a drive. As she moved off at a brisk pace the bells 
jingled merrily in the frosty air. 

28. This novel sound inunediately arrested his attention, and 
seemed to please him greatly. He stood with uplifted ears, watch- 
ing and listening, till the sleigh had passed out of sight and hearing. 
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Then, giving a snort and a rear, he capered round the barnj'^ard in 
a state of unusual excitement. 

29 When the mare returned the sound of the bells attracted 
him from afiir, and he appeared to observe them closely while they 
were taken off and laid in the sleigh with the harness. 

30. As soon as the man had left them the colt seized them be- 
tween his teeth, and began to trot up and down the road, shaking 
them with prodigious satisfaction. This manner of playing old 
horse was evidently as entertaining to the colt a^ it is to a boy to 
play soldier with feathered cap and drum. 

31. If we descend to the tribes of insects, we find that even among 
them a great part of the time is devoted to sport. A poet address- 
ing the grasshopper and the cricket says, — 

" O sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine -, both, though small, are strong 

At your clear hearts; and both were sent on earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song^ — 
la doors and out, summer and winter, mirth." 



LESSON CCXVII. 



Con-vul'sion, violent spasm and con- 
traction of the muscles produced by 
pain. 

Cre-den'tial, proof of authorily. 

Da'gon, a heathen god of the Phiflstincs. 

E'lah, a valley south-west of Jerusalem, 
in which the Israelites were encamped 
when David fought and subdued Go- 
liath. 

Ju'oAH, Judea, the land of the Jews. 

Is'ra-el, the name of the patriarch 
Jacob, and used to denote the Jewish 
nation who descended from him. 



Mail, armor made of steel xings or net* 
work, for defending the body against 
the blows of a swonl or poniard. 

Min'ion, a term of contempt, denoting 
a very small insignificant person. 

Phil-is'ti-a, the country of the Philis- 
tines. 

Pole'-Star, the North Star, which never 
sets, but always retains nearly the 
same position in the heavens, and is 
therefore very useful as a guide to 
sailors. 

Stim'u-late, to give vigor and energy. 



Pronunciation. — Gen cT-al '6b, nn-sAWnk'ing 23, hos'ttfc 5a, Jiidah (not Judee) 7, 
gath-er (not getk'er) 34, cai*'ca«<-e8 1. 

DAVID AND GOLIATH. 

Goliath, Where is the mighty man of war, who dares 
Accept the challenge of Philisiia's chief? 
What victor king, what general drenched in blood, 
Claims this high privilege ? What are bis rights ? 
What proud credentials does the boaster bring 
To prove his claim ? What cities laid in ashes. 
What ruined provinces, what slaughtered realms, 
Has he to boast ? Is his bright armory 
Thick set with spears and swords and coats of mail 
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Of vannuished nations, by his single arm ; 

Subdued ? When! is the mortal man so bold, i 

So much a wretch, so out of love with life, '* 

To dare the weight of this uplifted spear? I 

David. Behold thy fue 1 \ 

G. I see him not ; 

D. Behold hun here! \ 

G, Say, where I 

Direct my sight I do not war with boys, 

D. I stand prepared — my sinn:le arm to thine. | 

G. Why, this is mockery, mipion ! it may chance t 

To cost thee dear. Sport not with things above thee ! | 

But tell me who of all this numerous h(»t j 

£xpects his death from me ? Which is the man < 

Whom Israel sends to meet my bold defiance ? | 

jD* The election of my sovereign falls on me. ^ 

G. On thee! On thee! By Dagon, 'tis too much I ^ 

Thou curied minion/ thou a nation's champion ! 
*Twould move my mirth at any other time ; 
But trifling's out of time. Begone, light boy, 
And tempt me not too far. 

D. I do defy thee. 

Thou foul idolater ! Hast thou not scorned 
The armies of the living God I serve ? 
Br me be will avenge upon thy head 
Thy nation's sins and thine. Armed with his name. 
Unshrinking I dare meet the stoutest foe 
That ever bathed his hostile spear in blood. 

G, Now will I meet thee. 
Thou insect warrior, since thou darest me thus. 
Already I behold thy mangled limbs. 
Dissevered each from each, ere long to feed 
The fierce blood-snuffing vulture. Mark me well t 
Around my spear I'll twist thy fining locks. 
And toss in air thy head all gashed with wounds. 
Thy lip yet quivering with the dire con'-ulsion 
Of recent death. — Art thou not terrified? 

i>. No: 

True courage is not moved In' breath of words ! 
Courase, the child of fortitude and faith. 
Holds its firm empire in the constant soul. 
And, like the stesulfast pole-star, never once 
From the same fixed and faithful point declines. 

G. The purses of Philistia's gods be on thee ! 
This fine-drawn speech is meant to lengthen out 
That litde life tiiy words pretend to scorn. 

D. Ha ! sayest thou so? Come on then. Mark us well. 
Thou comest to me with sword and spear and shield ; 
In the dread name of Israel's God I come, 
The living Lord of Hosts, whom thou defiest 
Yet, though no shield I bring, no arms except 
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These five smooth stones I gathered from the brook, 
With such a simple sling as shepherds use — 
Yet all exposed, defenseless as 1 am, 
The God 1 serve shall give thee up a prey 
To my victorious arm. 1 will give thee, 
Spite of thy vaunted strength and giant bulk, 
To glut the carrion kites. Nor thee alone. 
The mangled carcasses of your thick hosts 
Shall spi'ead the plains of £lah, till Fhilistia, 
Through all her trembling tents and flying bands, 
Shall own Aat Judah's God is God indeed. — 
I dare thee to the trial. 

G. Follow me — 

In this good spear I trust. 

D. I trust in Heaven ; 

The God of battle stimulates my arm. 
And fires my soul with ardor not its own. hannah more. 



JLiESSON COXVIII. 



Aus-teue' stem, severe. 
Case'ment, the opening of a window. 
Em'a-natb, to proceed. 
1n-ef'fa-ble, that cannot be described 



In-8tinct'ive-ly, prompted by instinct, 
without thought or reasoning, uncon- 
sciously. 

Mood, state of mind. 

*, oasQ*mcat lb, 



Pronunciation. — Mo-las's<?« 1^, ate 33, pilloisred 6, cm'a-nato 1/", 
Cal-i-for'ni-a 7, bless'ed 33, trav'e/ ib, 

THE WIDOW'S LAST LOAF. 

1. The following simple narrative is a sketch of real life. Every 
incident, all the details, to the minutest particular, are authentic. 

2. It was evening — a beautiful autumn evening. The red leaves 
yet danced, rejoicing in the mild air; the yellow sunshine yet gilded 
the hill-tops, and the soft shadows were creeping silently up the 
valley, as the gentle widow Leedom, with her child in her arms, 
wended her way homeward. 

3. She was tired, for she had toiled all day in a farmer's kitchen, 
and, though it was Saturday-evening, she had not been paid for her 
labor. TThie kind-hearted house-maid had urged her to wait for her 
supper, but she thought of her hungry little ones at home, and she 
could not stay. 

4. She had no eye for the glory of that superb October sunset 
as she walked wearily on, her tired arms scarcely able to hold the 
littlQ joyous creature that laughed and crowed, and ever and anon 
peered into her bonnet, lisping his sweet-toned '^ mamma, mamma." 
She thought only of her expectant little ones, and the means of 
obtaining bread for them to last over Sunday. 

^ ^<%««WWWWVWW«^WVWWWVVVW%'WWW%'WV%/WWWV%^-VWVWW^WV«^M/WVWWW%<« 
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!), As she appronc!ic<l the village she seemed irresolute whether to 
enter it or pass on; but a vision of her lonely, fasting children rose 
up before her in imagination, and she stopped. Her lips moved a 
moment or two as if in prayer; then qui^ening h^ step, and hur- 
r}'ing on like one who has nerved herself to a sudden resolution, she 
tui*ned into the main street, and was soon standing before the counter 
of the baker's shop. 

6. The baker was an austere man, but it was not in human nature 
to resist the widow*s pleading tone and touching expression as she 
faltcringly asked him to trust her for a loaf of bread for a day or 
two. With scarcely audible thanks she concealed the loaf under 
her tattered shawl, and, drawing her babe closer to her bosom, has- 
tened home. 

7. "Mother's come! mother's come!" cried a couple o£ young, 
eager voices, as she entered the gate, and her seven-year-old Robert 
and his little sister came running to meet her. They were pretty 
children. The little Mary inherited her mother's mild blue eyes 
and delicate complexion, and the boy his fiber's handsome ^ice 
and honest brown eyes. 

8. Poor children I they were accustomed to being left alone, for the 
widow went out to work daily, and the night was always welcome 
that brought their mother's loved return. They had a thousand 
things to ask and tell, which this time fell unheeded on the ear of 
the sad mother, though she instinctively answered them yes or no as 
occasion required. 

9. She gave the loaf to Robert, and, taking little Mary's hand, 
entered the house with them. The table was already set out by 
the little expectant house-keepers; but there was nothing on it that 
was eatable save a cup of molasses and some salt. The mother cut 
a slice of bread for each of her half-famished children, and sat 
quietly by, nursing the youngest while they ate it, for she had no 
heart to eat herself. 

10. She was very sorrowful as she looked at those little dependent 
beings, and thought of her failing strength. She shaded her eyes 
with her hand, while the tears stole silently down her pale, patient 
face, and fell among the bright curls of the little unconscious head 
pillowed so peacefully on her bosom. 

11. She had been sorely afflicted. The husband of her youth had 
been stricken down by a falling beam while attempting to save a 
sick child, that had been overlooked in the hurry and panic, from a 
burning building. The child was saved, but he who periled his life 
for it, the strong,brave-liearted man, had perished. 

12. Of her four children, the eldest- bom, the pride of her heart, 
the noble boy whose every movement and expression was the copy 

buried father, had left her some years before, and was now^ 
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wanderer she knew not whither. The three joangest were depend- 
ent on their widowed mother. 

13. Now, as she thought of her utter inability to support her father- 
less children even in the summer-time, and saw no better prospect 
before her whichever way she looked, and knew that the cold, drear 
winter was coming gradually on, her heart utterly failed her, and 
she could only weep. The wondering little ones tried by every 
endearing art to attract her attention, but in vain. Impressed by 
their mother's mournful mood, they ate their bread almost in silence. 

14. "When they had finished she arose mechanically, and, laying 
her babe in its cradle, put them to bed. She heard them say their 
prayers ; she said "Good night," and "God bless you,'* carefully and 
tenderly as usual, but with that subdued, spiritless tone that ema- 
nates from a heart without hope. She continued kneeling by their 
bed-side long after she had prayed with them, and wept. 

15. Bitterly she wept, but there was no pitying eye to see her 
now, no tender hand to caress, no loving voice to soothe, as the ciy 
from her overburdened, despairing heart, " My Go<l, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me 1 " went up over the unconscious heads of the 
sleepers, in that hour of agony. No pitying eye, did I say? The 
Eye that never slumbers nor sleeps was there. 

16. The loving-kindness that has said, " I will be a Father to the 
fatherless," was about her even then, though she knew it not. In 
the power of the Spirit came the blessed assurance, in answer to her 
despairing cry, " I wiU never leave thee nor forsake thee ;" and her 
soul grew calm, all her old trusting fiiith returned, and she arose 
tranquil from her knees, feeling that " the Lord is a very present 
help in time of trouble." 

17. She took down the old worn Bible from the mantle, and as 
she read on through the closing chapters of St. John an expression 
of peace ineffable, — " the peace that passeth understanding," — settled 
serenely on her sweet face. Putting the Bible reverently back, she 
took some work from her basket, and soon the clear tones of a hymn 
sounded through the stlQness of the little cottage. 

** How firm a foundation, ye suntB of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in hb excellent word " — 

|; when pealed from lordly organ, and echoed through vaulted dome, 

* never ascended more acceptably to "Him who sitteth on the great ; 

'' white throne." | 

I 18. But other eyes beside the All-seeing had been looking in 

I through the low casement at the lonely sufferer ; and now the sweet i 

i tones of the holy hymn were interrupted by a knock at the door, j 

\ The widow opened it, and saw before her a weary, travel-stained \ 

i man, who asked only for a crust of bread and a sup of water I 
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19. The widow glanced at the loaf which still lay on the tabic, 
and then at the sleeping children; she hesitated, but only for a 
moment. There was something in the tone of the stranger's voice 
that came gratefully to her soul, as the breath of spring over violets. 
She thought of her own beloved boy asking for charity in some 
distant land; and she hastened to place a chair for the stranger and 
reach him the loaf, trusting to Him ''who causeth it to rain on the 
earth where no man is, to satisfy the desolate and waste ground" 
for her orphans. 

20. "My mother! my own precious mother!" cried the familiar 
voice in broken tones; and springing forward, she was caught and 
strained to the beating heart of her long-lost son. Tlie Lord had 
become a very present help in time of trouble. 

21. "My son, my son!" she could only murmur, while he ex- 
claimed : " I am ridi, my mother, I have plenty for us all ; 1^ have 
been to California, and have come back rich beyond all I ever hoped 
or dreamed of — my poor famishing mother! I am just in lime — 
thank God! thank God! " And mother and son knelt together in 
one glad, earnest prayer of thanksgiving. 

KNICKKUBOCKER MAGAZINE. 



LESSON CCXIX. 



Jew'eled, brilliant as if adorned with 

jewels. 
Lair, a place of rest. The den or bed 

of a wild-beast 



Om-ni-pres'ent, present in all places at 

the same time. 
Zone, a division, or part, of the earth's 

surface. 



pROMUNCiATioN.— Pres'era^ lb, he-nealh' 15, na'ture 17, bound'/efc Ic 

GOD PRESENT EVERY WHERE. 

1 TriK Lord, tlie high and holy One, is present every where; 
Go to the regions of the sun, and thou wilt find him there I 
Go to the secret ocean-caves, where man hath never trod, 
And there, beneath tlie flashing waves, will be thy Maker, Goi>. 

2. Fly swiftly on the morning's wing to distant realms away, 

AV here birds in jeweled plumage sing the advent of the day ; 
Or where the lion finds his lair, or reindeer bounds alone — 
God*s presence makes the desert fair, and cheei-s the frozen zone. 

3. All nature speaks of Him who made the land and sea and sky ; 
The fruits that fall, the leaves that fade, the flowers that bkxm to die, 
The lofty mount and lowly vale, the lasting forest-trees, 

The rocks that battle with the gale, the ever-rolling seas; — 
All tell the omnipresent Lord, the God of boundless might, 
In every age and' clime adored ; whose dwelling is the light ! 

PARK BENJAMIN. 
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LESSON OOXX, 



Ad-sorb'ing, engrossing, superior to all 

other fedinffs. 
UK'MOan', to lament to deplore. 
Con-ge'ni-al, kindred, partaking of the 

same nature. 



Du-et', a piece of music performed by 

two persons 
Gamk, sport,— ^ to make gome of is to 

mock or deride. 
In-ju'ki-ous-ly, to the injury of one. 



PuoKUNCiATioN. — Se'crc^ lA, fig'wrc 17, %Bc'i\-^ce {mc're-jizej^ tru^A* 14, ca«'- 
quor 24, world 9, ha/t£?'some J;I9, ro'a/-ly 3a, du-ci' 16, iMue 18, sat't/i 3c. 

THE AMBER. COLORED SATIN DRESS. 

Scene. — Two very {{ffectionate-looking young ladies foalkmg in a beautiful garden. 

Jane, Ah ! Bessie, dearest, what happiness to have you so near ! 
Before you came I used to wander about bemoaning my solitude, 
and pining for a congenial soul; but now everything is changed. 
The very birds sing more sweetly, and the flowers put on their 
brightest colors in compliment to you. 

Besde. You are too flattering, my sweet Jane; but let us ever feel 
thus toward each other. It is the very balm and bliss of life to 
have such a friend as each of us may be to the other. Let us keep 
this feeling warm in our hearts. Let us meet often and tell each 
other all our secrets, all our soitows, all our hopes. My only regret 
is that I am so little worthy of your love. I should like to be moro 
perfect for your sake. 

J. Dearest Bessie, you are all, and more than all, my heart 
desires. You know you dance so well; everybody admires your 
dancing. Your figure is almost perfect. 

B. Ah! Jane — if I had your hair — those raven locks, how I do 
love to see them floating round your neck. 

•/. Bessie, my darling, you make me quite ashamed. Hair, you 
know, is. nothing. Hair comes by nature, but if I could play like 
you, that would be something. 

B. And if I could paint like you! — Those flowers which were at 
the exhibition! — I stood beside them all the time I was there; it was 
so delightful to hear the praises of my friend. 

J- Bessie, I feel that it does me good to talk with you. Let 
us meet often and try to improve each other. Let us correct each 
other's faults. Above all, let us speak the trutli to one another. 

B. Ah! there I will go along with you. Your wish only echoes 
the desire of my own heart. There is — there can be no real fricnd- 
s]iip without truth; and that which might offend from the lips of a 
mere acquaintance becomes sweet from those whom we love. 

J. We must defend each other, too, in absence. My idea of true 
friendship iulniits not of listening to the faults of a friend behind 
her back. 
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IL Of course not. My very soul would be on fire, if I should i 
hear you spoken of injuriously. | 

«/. One might bear to hear an acquaintance, or «ven a relative, ^ 
censured, when censure is deserved ; but iriendship — j 

B» Oh, firiendsliip is a different thing. Friendship is something | 
to live for — something to keep the heart warm. Friendship has | 
claims which can not bo violated ; and if you knew how deep, how I 
tender, how absorbing mine is for you, I do not believe you would | 
think any sacrifice too much. | 

J. Sacrifice? Bessie! I could almost lay down my life for you. | 
I wish I were a man, that I might figiit for you. Men are so happy 
that they have such noble ways of proving their faithfulness and 
their love. If I had lived in the olden times and been a man, I 
should have made a vow to do all sorts of great and impossible 
things — to conquer cities, fight with dragons, or even to leap into a 
volcano, to prove my tenderness for you. 

B» Happily for us, we can prove our affection still, and by more 
practicable means. 

J. Yes; we can meet here three times every day, instead of only 
twice. We can write to each other between times. 

B, And tell everything that rufHcs or disturbs us, so as to pour a 
balm into every wound. Your joys, you know, are my joys; and 
your sorrows must be my sorrows. 

J, Above all, we must fight each other's battles when absent. 
Hcmember that. 

B, I do remember it; for I have some little cause to do so. 

J. How? What do you mean? Have you ever heard any one 
speaking against me? 

B. Not much. Kothing of consequence. 

J. But what was it? — when, Bessie? Do tcU me all. 

B, It would hurt your feelings, dear. I would rather not tell 
you. I could not pain you for the world. 

J. Tlicn you are not my friend. Have wc not promised to speak 
the truth to each other? 

ii. I know we did; but I do not like to hurt your feelings, and 
all truths should not be spoken. 

J. This should at any rate; and I will know it. 

B. Well, then, Janie, dearest, never wear that amber-colored 
satin dress again. 

/. Why not? Who shall forbid my wearing it? 
! B. Oh ! no one forbids you : but do not wear it, Janie, there's a 
darling. 

«7. I must wear it. Papa gave it to me, and I could not be so 
ungrateful as to throw it aside, l^ides which, I like it, and it 
becomes me. 
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B, No; there I beg your pardon. That is precisely what it does 
not. I never saw you appear to so little advantage as at the reading, 
party, on Friday- night. 

J» Well, that may be your opinion. 

B, It was the opinion of all who spoke about you. You are 
dark, you know, Janie. 

J, So are many people; but I have a color, at all events; and 
that is more than some people can boast. 

B. You mean me, I suppose, Jane. 

J. And if I do, what of that? As you choose to be so candid ^vith 
me, I will just tell you what the Middletons said of your singing; 
and I really do wish you would never attempt that duet again. 
You were miserably out of tune ; and I saw them all laughing and 
biting their lips. One cannot defend a friend, you know, who 
is singing out -of tune. 

B, 1 do not want you to defend me, when singing, or doing any 
thing else. I sing as well as you do, at any rate, or I would never 
attempt it again. You have not forgotten the evening when you 
broke down, I suppose, and when I had to lead you out of the room, 
pretending that you were faint. 

J. Have you managed to forget when you were addressed in 
French and you could not answer, and I covered your disgrace by 
taking the conversation out of your hands? 

B, Weil; do not go out making yourself such a fright in that 
amber-colored satin dress — that's all. 

J, Indeed, I shall wear that dress, or any other which suits my 
convenience, without asking your permission. 

B. Oh ! there is no permission in the case. You are not bound 
to me in any way whatever. 

J, I do not feel that I am. You have broken every bond asunder. 

B, Because I wanted you not to make a fright of yourself. Why, 
II:u*ry Vernon was laughing at you the whole evening. 

J, And you, I suppose, laughed with him? 

B. I could have laughed; but I restrained myself. I told him it 
was very naughty and wicked to laugh as he did; and that I would 
not have my friend made game of. Indeed, I thouglit he owed it to 
me to beliave better, as he knew our intimacy — the intimacy, I 
mean, wliich did exist between us, for it is impossible to keep up 
any kind of intimacy with one who thinks she has not a single 
fault. 

J, I never said I had not a single fault. I know I have a great 
many — too many, a great deal. 

B. Only you will not own to the fault of looking ugly in an 
amber-colored satin dress? 

/. No, I will not. 
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B. Very well, then; wear it again. Gro on, if you like, making 
a fright of yourself as long as you Uve. It is no business of mine. 

J, No business whatever; and I shall do exactly as I please about 
what I wear. 

B. Our friendship is dissolved, then? 

J. Entirely, as regards myself. I have no desire to claim intimacj' ; 
with any one in whoso opinion I stand so low as in yours. So good 
morning, Miss. 

B, Good morning. And I wish you joy. Miss, of your an[ibcr- 
colored satin dress. Mrs. £Lt.is. 

\ 



LESSON CCXXI. 
A*BATE% to dccrofiao, to becomo loss. | Surge, a large wave, a billow. 

pRONUSciATiON. — VojB» 10, No'oA 7, win'dOTo 6, earth 9, wa'ter-y 'Sb. 

THE DOVE AND THE ARK. 

1. And it came to pass, at the end of forty days, that Noah 
opened the window of the ark whitih he had made. 

2. And he sent forth a raven, which went to and fro until the 
waters were dried up from off the earth. 

3. Also he sent forth a dove from him, to see if the waters were 
abated from off the face of the ground. 

4. But the dove found no rest for the sole qf her foot, and she 
returned unto him into the ark; for the waters were on the &k^ of 
the whole earth. Then he put forth his hand and took her, and 
pulled her in unto him into the ark. 

5. There was a lonely ark, that sailed o'er waters daric ; 

And wide around 
Not one taU tree was seen, nor flower, nor leaf of green ; 
All, all were drowned. 

6. Then a soft wing was spread, and o'er the billows dread 

A meek dove flew ; 

But on that shoreless tide no living thing she spied, 

To cheer her view. 

7. There was no chirping sound o'er that wide watery bound, 

To soothe her woe ; 
But the cold surges spread their covering o'er the dead 
That slept below. 

8. So to the ark she fled, with drooping, weary head. 

To seek for rest : — 
Christ is thy Ark, my love ; thou art the timid dove — 

Fly to his breast. mrs. sigournbt. 
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Br.ooD, royal lineage , blood royal. 

Dig'ni-ta uy, a personage of impor- 
tance and rank. 

Jun'gle, dense thicket of trees and 
brushwo'xL 

Lev'er, formal reception of visitors by 
a person of high rank. 

Par a-sol, (fi om a Greek word meaning 



againxt^ and Latin «oZ, the sun,) an 
umbrella to keep off the sun's rays. 
Si-am', an extensive kingdom in the 
south ^east of Asia. The most impor- 
tant river is the Menam, which traver- 
ses the center of the country. Banjij- 
kok, the capital city, is situated on the 
Men am. 



Pronunciation — Par'a-soZ 2d^ cap'^wre 18, di'a-icw 2^, a»K)th'er 27a. 




WHITE ELEPHANTS. 

1. Next to the nobility, the highest personages in Siam are the 
white elephants. They are very rare. The common elephant abounds 
in the jungle, and is very tractable and sagacious. These animals 
are keenly sensitive to affronts, even such affronts as the removal 
of their gold and silver collars. 

2. A common elephant, on whose skull his keeper had cracked a 
cocoa-nut, carried pieces of the shell for several days in his trunk ; 
he seized the first opportunity of killing the keeper, and laid the 
pieces of shell on his body. Without these elephants it would be 
impossible to traverse the tropical jungles of Siam. 

3. But the prince of elephants is the white variety; — which, 
however, is not white, but flesh-color. A man who captures a 
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white elephant is loaded with honor. A load is cut fi>r the brute 
to the Menam, and he is transpcNrted to the capital on a rafl He 
is received by princes of the blood, is installed with great ceremo- 
nies, and is oUled " Your Highness.*' 

4. He is fed in vessels of gold and silver. A diadem is placed 
on liis head, and his slaves approach him on their Itnees. When be 
ajipcars in public he is covered with costly trappings; a guard of 
honor escorts him, and the people bow down to the dust befinie his 
footjiteps. 

5. The king*s physician attends him in illness. At the bath one 
oiRcer guards him, while another holds a red parasol over his head, 
lie is lulled to sleep with soft music. He holds levees ; but it is not 
stated that his conversation is very brilliant. The white elephant 
is, in short, one of the most important dignitaries of the kingdc»n. 



LESSON CCXXIII, 



Ai/lah, the Arabic name of God. 

Bi'soN, an animal of the western prairies, 
usually, but improperly, called the 
buffalo. 

Char^ac-ters, the personages that per- 
form the different parts of a dialogue 
or drama. 

Glebe, soil, ground. 



Lko'oiivos, a cover or clofli to protect 

the legs. 
Moc'cA-siif, an ornamental shoe, worn 

by the American Indians. 
O'cHRE ((/ker), ayellov ore of iron, used 

for a paint 
Squad' HON, a body of troops. 
Strain, song, poetry. 



Pronunciation. — Nec'es-sa-ries 3A, mon'arrh 9, op-proaeh^ 1, yet (not yit), 
pur-«ttit' 19, Al'kiA 7, har'uesa I 



rfe: 



THE MOST USEFUL ANIMAL.— Ak Imaqihart Colloquy. 

[Tliis Imaginary CoUoquy is liot to be regarded as an actual dialogue ; but the 
characters ore introduced in order to exhibit in strong contrast the omerent ideas 
and notions which jwrsons of dlffexcnt nations and customs might entertain in 
reference to the subject of the discourse* The supposed characters are: — 

Thunder-cloud, the chief of an Indian tribe deriving sustenance mainly firom 

hunting the bi«on. 
Uans, a native of Greenland, which far northern country depends on the seol-^sh. 

cry for most of the necessaries of life. 
YusEK, an Arab of the desci't, the commerce of which is carried on mainly by 

means of camels> 
Chang, a Siamese. Some of the inhabitants of Siam, like the Chmese, regard 

edible birds-ncsts and large sea-slugs as great luxuries tor the table. 
TiMuuR, belonging to a tribe of Tartars, whose life is passed in a great degree on 

horseback. They are olso said to use horseflesh for food. 
Reuben Smith, a smart boy of our school who loves to learn, and is accustomed 

to reflect on what he learus.] 

Chang, Of a truth, the elephant is the monarch of animals. His 
tread shakes the earth. His approach strikes terror to the heart of 
an enemy. 

Timour. Elephant, forsooth ! A huge, overgrown, unwieldy moun- 
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tain of flesh! Who would compare the elephant with the gallant 
horse. What swiftness in his hoof I What fire in his eye! . What 
brilliancy in the varying hues of his sleek skin! What grace in 
every motion ! The warrior's friend and companion, yet to a child 
gentle as a woman. 

Tusef. Praise Allah for the horse, the swift and beautiful horse! 
But the most useful of animals is the camel, the ever faithful, patient, 
obedient camel. 

Tinwur. As for usefulness, what pursuit is so useful as war? and 
what animal so fit for war as the horse? A squadron of camels 
would set the soldiers laughing instead of fighting. 

Chang. In war the elephant can trample an army under foot. 
His mighty trunk smites fierce blows, and on his back he carries to 
battle a host who fight as from a castle. 

Yusef. But Allah has filled the earth, with deserts — ^arid sands 
where the horse's hoof sinks, and where he faints and falls for thirst ; 
but which the broad-footed camel can traverse day after day, ask- 
ing for support only a few mouthfuls of dry twigs. Sweet and true 
is the strain of the poet — 

And through wilds of trackless sand, 

In the hot Arabian land, 

Where no rock its shadow throws, 

Where no cooling water flows, 

Where the hot air is not stirred 

Bv the wing of singing bird, 

The camel goes, untirfed and meek, 

Day by day, and week by week. 

Ilaris. Hold there, with your camels and elephants ! Wliat sort 
of beasts are theyt Do you spear them in the water, or do you 
hunt them in the ice I The best of animals is the seal. 

Thunder-cloud. Tlie bison, you should say, the noble bison, crea- 
ted'by the Great Spirit as game worthy of the bow of a brave. The 
chase of the bison makes warriors. When the arrow has pierced 
his heart the women preserve the flesh for food. They dress the 
skin. They cut and sew it into moccasins. They stretch out the hide 
for a shield, or they shape it into a saddle, or prepare it for the cover 
of a tent. Or they paint it with ochre and vermillion, they orna- 
ment it with eagles' feathers, they fringe it with the claws of the wolf, 
and behold! a robe fit for the shoulders of a great chief, 

Hans, Eobe ! Do you call such loose, rattling trumpery fit apparel 
for a man of sense ? Look at my dress. This cap that warms my 
ears is seal-skin. This comfortable coat is seal-skin. Tliese cold- 
defying legging are seal-skin. These soft boots are seal -skin. I 
plunge into the water, and come out dry as a duck. INIy boat is 
seal-skin, sewed with thread made of its sinews; and for a tent- cover 
what could be better? 
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Yvsef. Better? The proper material for a tent cover is cloth of I 
cameFs hair. t 

T/nmder^IaucL A warrior disdains to repose under shelter less \ 
noble than the skin of a bison. I 

liana. My Lapland cousins boast of their reindeer, a poor, miser- 
able, lean, dry race of beasts, only fit to drag sledges over the snow, 
:md even for such use a train of dogs is a hundred fold better. 

Timaur. Dogs for draft ! That may do in ice-bound Greenland, 
but for saddle or harness give me the gallant horse. And what rich 
feasts have I made of his flesh ! 

Yvsef, If you come to food, you must jdeld to the cameL Its 
flesh sustains the strong, its milk refreshes the weak. 

Thimder^loud, The warrior returning from battle with the scalps 
of his foes feasts on the tongue and the hump of the bison. 

C/iong, Poor ignorant souls, you evidently have never tasted of 
an elephant's foot. Eoaste^ in embers, it surpasses the delicious sea- 
slug or the slimy birds-nest. 

Hans. Horse beef! Camel's flesh! Bison's tongue! Elephant's 
foot, birds-nests, and sea-slugs ! What disgusting messes ! Have your 
palates never been made happy with sealt Its flesh soft and tender, 
and of flavor sweeter than lamp-oil ! How the mouth waters at the 
thought of the delicious blubber, trembling in richness and fatness, 
like a bowl of jelly! Others may boast of their overlauded wine, 
but nothing warms old Hans's heart like a brimming gallon of seal- 
oil. 

Chang. What is Hans prating about? Would he compare a fet, 
stupid, uncouth, clumsy, shapeless seal with the most wonderful ani- i 
mal in creation — the adorable white elephant, the monarch of all f 
four-footed things? t 

Ham. Does your adorable white elephant yield light to cheer your 
tents, or fuel to warm them ? Does his skin furnish the sof);est and 
warmest and sleepiest of beds? Can the women make of his hide 
casks to hold oil and cups to drink it from ? The despised seal does 
all this, and more; nay, I have a tame seal at home that is the 
best fisher on the coast of Greenland, and supplies us all summer 
with codfish and salmon. Can the adorable white elephant catch 
codfish? 

Reuben Smith. Well, friends, I have listened to you patiently ; now 
listen to me. A white elephant will do as well as any thing else for 
a heathen Asiatic to worship ; or a bison for a painted Indian to hunt 
with bow and arrow. If we all roamed life-long in deserts, we 
should prize the camel, and I do not see how Hans could live with- 
out seals ; but for true usefulness, the greatest good of the greatest 
number, dead or alive — I take the part of the homely, patient ox. 

AU. (With astonishment and derision.) The oil How absurd! ;; 
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Reuben. Yef*, the ox! Alice^ he drags the ponderous burden or 
plows the stubborn glebe. When we are tired or hungry, how 
refreshing is a draught of milk or a morsel of cheese I 

Dead^ his career of usefulness is just begun. Every part is of 
value. His flesh is the most nutritious of food. Who can describe 
the countless uses of the leather into which his hide is transformed ? 
Our shoes are made of tsalf-skin and soled with ox-hide. The fat 
becomes candles and soap. Without leather and soap civilization 
is suspended. The bones find a thousand uses. Buttons, knife han- 
dles — 

Chang {interrupting^) But you do not mean to compare coarse 
bone to ivory? 

Reuben, Yes, I do, because ivory is dear, while bone is cheap. One 
is for the rich, the other for the million. The horns are made into 
combs and cups and other useful objects. The very hoofs and 
scraps jdeld glue. I could continue, but let these suffice. All honor 
then to the ox as the most useful of animals ! 



LESSON CCXXIV. 



Cham-ois' fsha-moy')^ an anjmal of the 
goat -kind, found among the Alps. It 
frequents the wildest and most inac- 
cessible clifTs. To hunt it requires the 
highest exertion of daring and skilL 



Gla'ci-ers (gla*8i-crz), immenso fields 
of ice formed in deep valleys on the 
sides of mountains. 

Lair, den, resting-place. 

Ueck, to heed, to care for. 



Pronunciation. — Shaft 32c, %Wew» 16, pil'loto 6, un-daunt'ed 20. 

THE CHAMOIS-HUNTERS. 

1. Away to the Alps ! for the hunters are there, 
To rouse the chamois, in his rock-vaulted lair. 
From valley to mountain, see ! — swiftly they go, 
As the hall from the rifle, the shaft from the bow. 

2. Nor chasms nor glaciers their courage dismay ; 
Undaunted they leap like young leopards at play ; 
And the dash of the torrent sounds welcome and dear. 
As the voice of a friend to the wanderer's car. 

3. They reck not the music of hound or of horn, 
The neigh of the courser, the gladness of mom ; — 
The blasts of the tempest their dark sinews brace. 
And the wilder the danger, the sweeter the chase. 

4. With spirits as strong as their footsteps are li^ht, 
On, onward they speed in the joy of their might; 
Till eve gathers round them, and silent and deep — 
The bleak snow their pillow — the wild hunters sleep. 

CHARLES SWAIN. 
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Lug'ot, a light one-hone wagon, with 

f >ur whocln. 
Fiia'cas, qnarrcl, dinpnte. 
Job, ploco uf work, undertakixig. 



Peace So-ci'e-tt, an association having 
for its object the abolition of war 
amon^ nations. 

Pe'&i-oo, a particnlar portion of time. 



Job rhymes with xob, and got #ith spot 
now TO MAKE UP A QUARREL. 

1. It w my belei£; says William Ladd, the President of the 
American Peace Society, that the principles of peace, if carried 
into practice, will maintain good-will among neighbors as well as 
among nations. 

2. But there was a time when I had not thought mnch s^bout 
this subject. At that period I believed that, if a man struck me a 
blow, it was fair and best to strike back again, without considering 
whether there was not some better way of overcoming the ofiender. 
Or, if a man did me an injury, why, as people commonly say, I would 
give him as good as he sent. 

3. I had then a farm. A poor man, who lived on adjoining land, 
neglected to repair a fence which it was his business to keep in 
order. In consequence of his neglect his sheep got into my wheat- 
field and did much mischief. So I ordered my man Sam to go to 
the neighbor and tell him that he must mend the fence and keep 
the sheep out. 

4. But the sheep came in again, and, being a very orderly man 
myself, I was much provoked. "Sam," said I, "go to that fellow and 
tell him that, if he does not keep his sheep out of my wheat-field, I 
will have them shot." Even this threat did not succeed: the sheep 
were in again. 

5. "Sam," said I, "take my gun, and shoot those sheep. — "I had 
rather not," replied he. — "Bather not, Sam I why, there are but 
three. It is no great job." 

6. "No, sir; but the poor fellow has only these three sheep in 
the world, and I do not like to shoot a poor man's sheep." 

7. "Then the poor man should take proper care of them. I gave 
him warning; why did he not mend his fence?" 

8. "Well, sir, I guess it was because you sent him a rough kind 
of a message. It made him angry, and so he would not do it." 

9. I reflected a few minutes, and then I told Sam to put the 
horse in the bu^y. "Shall I put in the gun," asked he. 

10. "No! " was my reply. A slight smile appeared on his lips, . 
but he said nothing. I got into my buggy and drove up to my j 
neighbor's. He lived a mile off, and I had ample time to think the I 
matter over. f 
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11. When I drove up to the house the man was chopping wood ; 
there were but few sticks of wood, the house was poor, and my 
heart was softened. "Neighbor," I called out; the man looked 
sulky and did not lift up his head. " Come, come, neighbor," said 
I, " I have come with friendly feelings to you, and you must meet 
me half-*way. 

12. He perceived that I was in earnest, laid down his ax, and 
came to the wagon, "Now, neighbor," said I, "we have both 
beeq in the wrong: you neglected your fence, and I got angry and 
sent you a provoking message. Now let us both face about, and 
both do right, and feel right. I will forgive, and you shall forgive. 
Now let us shake hands." He did not feel quite willing to give me 
his hand, but he let me take it. 

13. "Now," said I, "neighbor, drive your sheep down to my 
south pasture; they shall share with my sheep till next spring; you 
shall have all the increase, and next summer we will start fair." 

14. His hand was no longer dead in mine. He gave me a good, 
friendly grasp. The tears caine into his eyes, and he said, " I think 
you are a Christian, William Ladd, after all." 

15. And that little fracas with my neighbor about the sheep was 
the first step toward my devoting myself to the American rcace 
Society. 



LESSON COXXVI, 



Aspire', to strive upward. I 

El' E -ME NT, the state or snbstance most 
suitable to the existence of anything. | 



As, water is the proper clcTncnt of fish- 
es ; ain of birds ; light, of colors ; cru- 
elty, of a tyrant. 



THE FOUNTAIN. 



1. iNTO^the sunshine, 

Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 

From morn till night ; 
Into the moonlight 

Whiter than snow, 
Waving so flower-lilie 

"When the winds blow ; — 

2. Into the starlight 

Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 

Happy by day ; 
Ever in motion. 

Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 

Never a- weary ; — 



3. Glad of all weathers, 

Still seeming best ; 
Upward or downward, 

Motion thy rest ; 
Full of a nature 

Nothing can tame ; 
Changed every moment. 

Ever the same ; — 

4. Ceaseless aspiring, 

Ceaseless content. 
Darkness or sunshine 

Thy element; 
Glorious fountain ! 

May my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant. 

Upward, like thee 1 

J. R. LOWXLL. 
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LESSON OCXXVII. 



A'cRK (A'ker)y a city and sea-port in 
Syria, at tbo eaBtem oiid of the Med- 
iterranean Sea. It carries on a lax^fj^ 
commerce by means of caravans with 
the celebrated city of Damascus. 

Im-mcre', to imprison, to confine. 

Jor'dan, a river of Asia flowing into 
the Dead Sea. Its Arabic name means 
*' The groat watoring.pUtco." 



Khan {katen)^ an eastern inn, generally i 
bnilt in a sqnare, surrounded oy arch- \\ 
es used as stables and warehouaes for ; 
the use of traveling merchants. ; ! 

Ori-ekt'al, eastern — applied partic- 
larly to the parts of Asia lyings eai>t of 
the 'Mediterranean Sea. 

Spoil, plunder taken from others by vi- 
olence. 



PRONVNcxATioir. — Ar'ab 27a, spotls 13, vir'/ues 18, in'stinc/ 29. « 
THE ARAB AND HIS HORSE. 

1. A CARAVAN on its way from Damascus to Acre. was once 
attacked by a tribe of Arabs. The robbers were successful ; their 
>-ictoi7 was complete; the booty ample and rich. 

2. But while engaged in dividing their spoils the Arabs in their 
turn were interrupted by a body of Turkish troops that had been 
sent out from Acre for the protection of the caravan. 

3. The tide of fortune was now changed. The Arabs were over- 
powered. Many were slain, and the rest made prisoners. The 
prisoners were securely tied by cords, and conducted to Acre for 
punishment. 

4. Among the Arabs was a man named Abou, who was the ownier 
.of a horse of great beauty and value. Abou was wounded by a 

bullet in his arm during the combat. The wound was not mortal ; 
he was therefore placed by the Turks on the back of a camel, and 
led off with the other prisoners. The conquerors took possession 
of the horse. 

5. The evening before they were to enter Acre the wljole party 
encamped in the mountains. The feet of the wounded Arab were 
bound together by a leather thong ; and he lay stretched near the 
tent where the Turks were sleeping. 

6. Being kept awake by the pain of his wound, he heard the 
neighing of his horse amongst the other horses which were fastened i 
to stakes around the tents in the open air, according to the oriental : 
usage. ; 

7. Abou recognized its voice. He could not resist the desire to \ 
see and caress once more the faithful animal which had been the 
companion and friend of his life. With the assistance of his hands 
and knees, he dragged himself with difficulty along the ground, till 
he reached the spot where the horse was fastened. 

8. "My poor friend," said he to the faithful animal, "what wilt 
thou do among the Turks? What will becolne of thee? Instead of 
the broad desert, thou -Nvilt be immured in the narrow arches of a 
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kliani Instead of the pure air of heaven, thou wilt breathe the 
unwholesome exhalations of a crowded stable! 

9. " The women and children will no longer share with thee their 
bowl of camel's milk — no longer bring thee barley or millet in the 
hollow of their hands! — No longer will tiny fingers feed thee with 
crusts of bread under the palm-trees in the starlight ! Thy hoofs 
will no longer beat the sands of the desert, fieeter than the wind of 
Eg}'ptl No more wilt thou divide the waters of Jordan with thy 
breast, and cool therein thy skin whiter than their foam. 

10. "Though I remain a slave — be thou free! Go, return to 
the tent which thou lovest so well! Say to my wife that her hus- 
band will return no more! Put thy head under the curtains of the 
tent, and lick the hands of the children who will never again know \ 
a father's love ! " 

11. While Abou was thus speaking, his teeth had gnawed through 
the cord of goat's hair with which the legs of the horse were list- 
ened. The animal was free. But at the sight of his master bound 
and wounded at his feet the faithful and sagacious steed understock], 
by instinct, what no language could explain to him. 

12. He stooped his head, and affectionately smelt the Arab's face 
and person; then seizing with his teeth the leathern thong with 
which the man's waist was girdled, he lifted him from the ground, 
and bore him off at a full gallop. 

13. With his burden still in his mouth he arrived at the tent, 
where, laying his master on the sand at the feet of his astonished 
wife and children, he fell himself, and expired from fatigue. 

14. All the tribe wept over the faithful steed. The Arab poets 
have celebrated his virtues in many a song ; and to this day his 
name is constantly in the mouths of the Arabs of the Desert. 

LAMARTXNE. 



LESSON COXXVIII. 

VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 

Refer to Caution 34. — Do not cut off, or shorten, the long 
sound of o in such words as bone, home — a vulgar custom, very 
prevalent in some parts of the country. Give to the words in 
italics the full sound of o as in no, 

(I.) A whole load of stone was thrown in the road. (2.) Some foUc wear coatt^ 
others cloaks. (3.) The child was choked by a bone in its throat. (4 ) As the coach 
came home^ it ran over a toad» (5.) The lady saved her comb wholly by aooident. 
(6.) Let only rhyme with lonely ; boat with vote. (7.) The nnruly oxen broke their 
yoke. (8.) A gi-eedy goat was seen to steal the oata. (9.) The lawyer tpoke long 
and loud for his client (10.) You Yankee peddler, say bone and whole; you can 
pronounce roam, then why not home ? 



I 
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Ec'sTA-ST, extreme enthusiasm and ex- 
citement 

iM-PRXs'sioRt the effect which ohjects 
or events produce on the mind* 

Tal'on, the claw of a bird. 



In-de-cis'ion, hesitation, pausing to 

consider. 
Spe'cies, fsve^sheezj sort, kind. 
Um-mo lest'kd, without bemg troubled, 

or annoyed. 



rRONVNCiATioN.— £d'tf-ca-ted 2e, oen'te-ry 18, gath'er 33, ea'gfet 16^ s&rill 23, 
cir^cum-stoAce la. 

THE OLD EAGLE-TREE. 

1. The little incident which I am about to relate had a very 
decided effect in forming the character of a lad who was left to be 
educated bj the impressions of circumstances. His friends had a 
small &rm, on which the boy worked with such men as &om time 
to time happened to be employed. 

2. In a remote field stood a large tulip-tree, a tree apparently of 
a century's growth, and one of the most gigantic of that splendid 
species. It looked like the father of the surrounding forest. 

8. On the top of this tree, an old eagle, commonly called the 
" Fishing Eagle," had, every year, for many years, built her nest 
and unmolested raised her young. This tree stood full ten miles 
from the sea-shore. It had long been known as the '^ Old Eagle- 
Tree." 

4. One warm, sunny day the workmen were hoeing com in an 
adjoining field. At a certain hour of the day, the old eagle was 
known to set off for the sea-side, to gather food for her young. 
As she this day returned with a laige fish in her claws the work- 
men surrounded the tree, and, by yelling and hooting and throwing 
stones, so scared the poor bird that she dropped her fish, which 
they carried off in triumph for their own dinner. 

5. The bird soon returned to her nest without food. The eaglets 
at once set up a ciy for food so shrill, so clear, and so clamorous 
that the boy was greatly moved. The parent-bird seemed to try to 
soothe them ; but their appetites were too keen, and it was all in 
vain. She then perched herself on a limb near them, and looked i : 
down into the nest with a look that seemed to say, ^^ I know not 
what to do next." 

6. Her indecision was but momentaiy; again she poised herself^ 
uttered a few sharp notes, as if telling them to ^'lie still," balanced 
her body, spread her wings, and was away again to the sea ! 

7. The boy now determined to await the result. His eye fol- 
lowed the bird till she grew small — smaller — a mere speck in the 
sky, and finally disappeared. 

8. She was gone nearly two hours — double her usual time — 
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< when she again returned on a slow, weary wing, with another fish 
> in her tafons. On nearing the field she made a circuit around it, 
I to see if her enemies were still there. 

i 9. Finding the coast clear, she once more reached her tree, 
I drooping, faint and weary, and evidently almost exhausted. Again 
I the eaglets set up their cry, which w^as soon hushed by the distri- 
bution of a dinner such as, — save the cooking, — might satisfy a 
king. 

10. "Glorious bird!" cried the boy aloud in ecstasy; "what a 
spirit! Other birds can fly more swiftly, — others can sing more 
sweetly, — others scream more loudly: but what other bird, when 
persecuted and robbed, — when weary, — ^when discouraged, — when 
so far from sea, — would do it? 

11. "Glorious bird! I will learn a lesson from thee to-day. I 
will never forget, hereafter, that when the spirit is determined it 
can do almost any thing. Others would have drooped, and hung 
the head, and mourned the cruelty of man, and sighed over the 
wants of the nestlings; but thou, by at once repairing the loss, hast 
forgotten all. 

12. "I will learn of thee, noble bird! I will remember this. I 
will set my mark high. I will try to do something, and to be some- 
thing, in the world; and I unll never yield to discouragements,^^ 

Ret. John Todd. 



LESSON CCXXX. 



Ab-sorbed', deeply engaged, engrossed. 
Col'umw, a body of men drawn up in 

deep file with a narrow front. 
Dis-£N-GA6£D', free, at liberty. 
Fang, long, sharp, pointed tooth. 
Gan'ges (Gan'jcezjy the largest river of 

India. 



Pun'gent, piercing, stin^g, sharp. 
Koy'al, excelling as a king excels men 

of lower rank. A royal -tiger is the 

largest and most ferocious species of 

that animal. 
Wind, to move in a circuitous route, to 

twist. 



Pronunciation — Ind'ia (not In'jy) 7 & 18, col'wwn '32b, as-cer-tain' 3^, snake 
(not sneck)^ tre-men'dous 32a, rep' tile 5a. 

INCIDENTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
S.^f^ofai s l^iatt took &nvi({. 

1. A TRAVELER in India, crossing the river Ganges, discovered, 
on reaching the shore, a royal -tiger at some distance, but on the 
approach. 

2. Being without guns or other arms, he ordered his men to use 
their oars as weapons of defence. They formed into a close column, 
and waited to ascertain tlie intentions of the animal. 

3 " The tiger evidently intended mischief. He continued wind- 
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ing,and occasionally crouched as if on the point of making a spring 
upon the party. 

4. Among his provisions for the journey the traveler happened 
to have a bladder of Scotch snuff. Hastily emptying the contents 
into a handkerchief he jumped and trod upon it, till the snuif became 
as fine as dust. 

5. The tiger continued to approach. When he got within about 
twenty yards of the party the traveler discharged a double handful 
of the snuff, which was carried by a strong wind into the face of 
the tiger. The animal growled, shook his head, and retreated a few 
yards. 

6. In a few minutes he returned to the attack, approaching cau- 
tiously, rubbing his eyes with his fore legs. When he had got near 
enough he again crouched and made ready for a murderous spring. 

7. While the tiger was just in this position the traveler let fly at 
him the whole contents of the handkerchief. The aim was good, 
and the cloud of snuff filled the eyes and nose and open mouth of 
the tiger. 

8. The royal beast could not stand this pungent application. A 
tremendous and prolonged roar proved the pain he felt; springing 
into the river, he fled to the opposite shore. 

IS.— |l^o6i s BsttltsiiBftr tooft a 9o0% 9{ fi^stts^orn. 

1. It is common among southern hunters to provide themselves 
with a bottle of spirits of hartshorn. This often proves very useful 
in the field in case of wounds or other injuries. 

2. A southern hunter used to amuse himself, when he met with 
a rattlesnake, with endeavoring to capture it sdive. This he was 
enabled to do, after long practice, by means of a forked stick, with 
which he seized the snake immediately back of the head. Once, 
however, he came very near pa3dng dear for this daring feat. 

3. While hunting he found a monstrous rattlesnake, which he 
seized in his usual manner. Then placing the fingers of his left 
hand firmly behind the snake's head, he lifted it up for the purpose 
of opening its mouth and examining its fangs. 

4. While the hunter was thus aliorbed in the examination of its 
head the snake had twisted its body in numerous folds ai'ound his 
left arm. At first he gave little heed to the movements of the rep- 
tile; but by degrees he became conscious of a slight pressure, accom- 
panied by alarming numbness of the member. 

5. The hunter immediately attempted with his other hand to free 
his arm. But he could not succeed, and at the same time he felt 
that his power to do so was every moment lessening, while he had 
the additional honor of knowing that his fingers were becoming 
unable to retain their hold. 
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6. At last the head of the snake began to draw near the palm of 
his hand. Another inch, and its deadly fangs would pierce his flesh. 
He gave himself up for lost. 

7. In this crisis he suddenly bethought himself of his bottle of 
hartshorn. Hastily pulling it out of his pocket with his disengaged 
hand, and removing the stopper, he poured the contents into the 
mouth of the serpent. The scene instantly changed. The animal,^ 
in an agony, uncoiled itself and fell harmless to the ground, where' 
it was easily killed. 



LESSON OCXXXI. 



Bar' ON, a German title of nobility. 

Glev'er, accomplished, endowed with 
talent, ekillful. 

Hys'sop, a bitter herb mentioned in the 
Scriptures. Solomon "spake of trees, 
from the codar-tree that is in Lebanon 
even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall." 



Leb'a-non, a chain of mountains in 
Syria. Its cedars are celebrated in 
the Holy Scriptures as the noblest of 
trees. A crove of aged cedars still 
exists on these hills. 

Pkn'cil, a small brush made of fine 
hair, used by painters. 

Thatched', roofied with straw. 



Pronunciation. — Pic'ture 18, vine'yard (vin'yard)^ noth'ing 33, chcer'ful 22. 
a-gwn' 33, on'ly (rhymes with lone'ly), 

GOD SEEN IN HIS WORKS. 

1. In that beautiful part of Germany which borders on the 
• Rhine there is a noble caStle, which, as you travel on the western 

banks of the river, you may see lifting its ancient towers on the 
opposite side, above the groves of trees as old as itself. * 

2. About forty years ago there lived in that castle a noble gentle- 
man, a baron. The baron had an only son, who was not only a 
comfort to his father but a blessing to all who lived on his father's 
land. 

3. It happened on a certain occasion that, this young man being 
from home, there came a French gentleman to visit the baron. As 
soon as this gentleman came into the castle he began to talk of his 
Heavenly Father in profane terms that chilled the old man's blood ; 
on which the baron reproved him, saying, "Are you not afraid of 
offending God, who reigns above, by speaking in such a manner ? " 

4. The gentleman said he knew nothing about God; for he had 
never seen Him. Tiie baron took no notice, at the time, of this 
reply; but the next morning he conducted him about the castle 
and grounds, and found occasion to show him a very beautiful 
picture that hung on the wall. 

5. The gentleman admired tlie picture very much, and said, 
"Whoever drew this picture knows very well how to use his 
pencil." 
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6. "My son drew that picture," said the baron. — ^'^Then your 
son is a veiy clever man,'* replied the Frenchman. 

7. The baron then went with his visitor into the garden, and 
showed him many beautiful flowers and plantations of forest-trees. 
"Who has the ordering of this garden? " asked the gentleman. 

8. " My son," replied the baron ; " he knows every plant, I may 
say, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the walL" — 

' "Indeed," said the gentleman; "I shall think very highly of your 
son." 

9. The baron then took him into the village, and showed him a 
small, neat cottage, where his son had estabhshed a school, and 
where he caused all young children who had lost their parents to 
be received and nourished at his own expense. 

10. The children in the house looked so innocent and happy 
that the gentleman was very much pleased, and when he had 
returned to the castle he said to the baron, "What a happy man 
you are to have so good a son." 

11. "How do you know I have a good sont" — "Because I have 
seen his works, aad I know that he must be both good and clever, 
if he has done all you have shown me." 

12. " But you have never seen him." — " No, but I know him very 
well, because I judge of him by his works." 

18. "You do? and now please draw near this window and tell 
me what you observe thence." 

14. "Why, I see the sun traveling through the sky and shedding 
its glories over one of the finest countries in the world; and I 
behold a ij^ighty river at my feet, and a vast range of woods. I see 
pasture- grounds and orchards and vineyards; cattle and sheep 
feeding in green fields ; and many thatched cottages scattered here 
and there." ji 

15. "And do you see any thing to admire in all this? Is there 
any thing pleasant or lovely or cheerful in the view before 
you?" 

16. "Do you think, my friend, that I want common sense, or 
that I have lost the use of my eyes," said the gentleman some- 
what angrily, "that I should not be able to relish the charms of 
such a scene as this? " 

17. "Well, then," said the baron, "if you are able to judge of 
my son's character by seeing his works, which are poor and 
imperfect, how does it happen that you form no judgment of the 
character of God by witnessing such wonderful works of His hand 
as are now before you! Let me never hear you, my good friend, 
again say that you know nothing about God, unless you would 
have me suppose that you have lost your senses." 
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LESSON OOXXXII* 

aoAD, to wound or irritate as with a I Pub'li-can, keeper of a i)ublio-houfle. 
sharp instrument. I Re-fresh'msnt, food, drink, or rest. 

Ih.tol'zr-a-blb, not to be borne. [ Vxx-a'tious, harassing, giving trouble. 

Pronunciation.— In-torer-a-ble 36, ef-fect'u-al 18, Phil-a-derphi-a 7, a'gue 16. 

IDLE CURIOSITY CURED. 

1. Oh his first trip by land to visit bis fisither in Boston, Frank- 
IfA wafC worried almost to death by the intolerable inquisitiyeness of 
the New-England tstveSii-keepers. 

2. Neither man nor beast could travel among them in comfort. 
No matter how wet or weary, how hungry or thirsty, the poor 
traveler might be, he was not to expect the least refreshment from 
these nlly publicans until their vexatious curiosity was gratified. 

3. And, moreover, Job himself could not have borne such ques- 
tions as they goaded him with; such as, where he came from — and 
where he was going — and what bu»nes8 he followed — and what 
religion he might be of — and if he was a married man — and how 
many children he had — and so on. 

4. After having been prodigiously teased in this way for several 
days, until at last the bare sight of a public-house almost threw 
him into an ague, he determined to try the following remedy at the 
very next tavern. 

5. As soon as he alighted from his horse he desired the tavern- 
keeper to collect his whole family, wife, children, and servants, 
every soul of them ; for he had something of vast importance to 
communicate. All being assembled and wondering what he had to 
say, he thus addressed them. 

6. " My name is Benjamin Franklin. I am by trade a printer. 
I live, when at home, in Philadelphia. In Boston I have a Either, 
a good old man, who taught me, when I was a boy, to read my 
book aiid say my prayers. I have ever since thought it my duty 
to visit and pay my respects to such a father ; and I am now on 
that errand to Boston. 

7. " This is all that I can at present recollect of myself that I 
deem worth telling you. But, if you can think of anything else 
that you wish to know about me, I beg you to bring it out at once, 
that I may answer and so give you opportunity to get me some- 
thing to eat ; for I long to be on my journey that I may return as 
soon as possible to my family and business, where I most of all de- 
l^ht tobe." 

8. A thousand sermons against idle curiosity could hardly have 
been so effectual as was this little piece of ridicule. Wxxms. 
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LESSON OOXXXIII. 



Ad'i-quatx, sufficient, fally eqaal to. 

An Adeqaate idea is sach as folly 

represents its object 
Dic'tate, a mitt or precept nttered 

with authority. 
Ex-TRA'iTK-ons, outward, foreign, not 

belonfpng to a thine. 
Fori'lock, a look of hair growing from 

the forepart of the head. 
In-xv'i-ta-blx, not to be avoided. 



Sio-nif'i-caht, very full of meaning. 

Sxm'i-li. a comparison of two thin^, 
founded on their resemblance in some 
particular. 

Smooth, properly an adjective, is used 
in the poetry in this lesson instead of 
the adverb smoothly. 

Stm'bol, an emblem, or a representa- 
tion to the eye of some moral quality 



or fact 



M-^aat 1^ 



pR05Uif ciATioif .— Sym'bo^ l^, fierce 9, bless'ed 33, fiifli'oai-ltfM 1«, ^l^ 
fig'«r« 17, i.de'a« 7, Scrip'^res 18. 

WHAT ARE EMBLEMS? 

CecUia. Prat, papa, what is an emblemt I have met with the 
word in my lesson to-day, and I do not quite understand its meaning. 
Pcgpa. An emblem, my dear, is a visible image oif an invisible 
thing. 

C. An invisible image of — I can hardly comprehend. 
P. WeU, I will explain it more at length. There are certain 
notions that we form in our minds without the help of our eyes or 
any of our senses. Thus virtue, vice, honor, disgrace, time, d&ath, 
and the like, are not sensible objects, but ideas of the understanding. 
C. Yes, — we cannot feel them or see them, but we can think 
about them. 

P. Now it sometimes happens that we wish to represent one of 
these in a visible form ; that is, to offer something to the sight that 
shall raise a similar notion in the minds of the beholders. For 

instance, you know the court-house, 
where trials are held. It would be 
easy to write over the door, in order 
to distinguish it, "This is the court- 
house;" but it is a more ingenious and 
elegant way of pointing it out to place 
, upon the building a figure representing 
the purpose for which it was erected, 
namely, to distribute justice^ For this 
' end, a human figure is made, distin- 
guished by tokens which bear a rela- 
tion to the character of that virtue. 
Justice carefully weighs both sides of a 
cause; she is therefore represented as 
holding a pair of scales. 

** Poise the cause in justice' equal scales ; 
Vfhose beam stands sure, whose rightful cause previuls." 
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It is her office to punish crimes; she therefore holds a sword. This 
is then an emblematical figure, because it represents the invisible 
qualities of justice by means of visible images. 

C. I understand this explanation very welL But in the picture 
the figure of justice has a bandage over its eyes. I should think 
that justice would require the very keenest vision, in order to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. It seems to me that a pair of 
the most efficient spectacles would be a more appropriate symbol. 
P, The bandage has a different signification. The eyes of Jus- 
tice are bandaged to show that she is no respecter of persons; that 
she can take no note of distinctions of rank or wealth or power 
or social standing, but that all are alike in her presence. And we 
may further suppose that with the eyes of the body darkened and 
her attention not diverted to extraneous matters her judicial vision 
may be proportionably sti*engthened, and she may be the better able 
to weigh evidence, and discern truth from falsehood. 

C, Your explanation seems to me to be right. I know that I 
can myself think more clearly and reason more closely when I shut 
my eyes and exclude all outward impressions. 

P. Let us look at another picture. I presume you can recognize 
the one that I now present to you. 

C It is the representation of Death, 
I suppose that too is emblematical, 

P, Certainly, or you would not know 
it means Death. How is Death repre- 
sented ? 

C He is nothing but bones ; he holds 
a scythe in one hand, and an hour-glass 
in the other. 

P. How do you interpret these em- 
blems? 

C. I suppose he is all bones because 
nothing but bones are left after a dead 
body has lain long in the grave. 

P. What does .the scythe represent ? 
C. Is it not intended to represent 
that Death mows down every thing ? 

P. Yes. No instrument could so properly represent the wide- 
wasting sway of Death, which sweeps down the race of animals, 
like flowers falling under the hands of the mower. It is a simile 




used in the Scriptures, 
flower." 



"He Cometh up, and is cut down like a 



** The xnrince who kept the world in awe, 
The judee whose dictate fixed the law, 
The rich, uie poor, the great, the small, 
Are leveled ; death confounds them alL'' 
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C. The hour-glass I suppose is to show people that their time is 
come. 

P. Right In the hour-glass that Death holds in his left hand 
all the sand has ran from the upper to the lower part Whea death 
comes, the sands of life have all run out. 

C But is it right to represent death as so hideous? Xo the 
Christian, death is a change from a life of core and suffering to a 
life of perfect and continued happiness. 

P. The emblem rather intends to call attention to the fact that 
death is inevitable ; but it would certainly be a much better emblem 
did it also point in some way to the Christian's hope of a future 
life. 



Blested. blessed are the dead 
In the Lord who die ; 

Radiant is the path they tread 
Upward to the sky. 



All their deeds of Tirtue done. 
Deeds of peace and love. 

Now are stars of elory strewn. 
Lighting them above. 



But emblems, like other human things, cannot be expected to be 

perfect. Do you recognize this grave, 
thoughtful old figure with wings and 
scythe t 

C. Yes, I recognize it as the emblem 
of Ttine. 

P, IJke Death, you will see that he 
is provided with scythe and hour-glass. 

" Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe — what 
power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart with pity ! " 

C. But I notice that the sand in his 
hour-glass is still running, while in 
Death's it has ceased to run. 

P, Why is Time represented as so 

old? I 

0. Because he has lasted a long time. Think how many ages 

have rolled away since time began ! But I notice one thing which 

I do not understand; — his head is perfectly bald except a single lock 

on his forehead. 

P, I thought that would puzzle you. It relates to time as giving 
an opportunity for doing anything. Time must be seized as it pre- 
sents itself, or it will escape, and cannot be recovered. Thus the 
proverb says, " Take time by the forelock." — Do a thing at once ; 
do not delay. Do you notice anything else in the emblem ? 

C, Yes; I notice the large and conspicuous wings with which the 
figure is furnished, and very significant devices those wings certainly 
are. They imply that time flies, and their size would seem to mean 
that he flies with great swiftness. 
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P. And with each additional year of life you will better and 
better realize the swiftness of his flight. 

l%ne speeds away, — away, — away ; 
Another honr, another day, 
Another monm, another year, 
Drop from us like the leaflets sere, — 
Drop like the life-blood from our hearts. 
The rose-bloom from the cheek departs { 
The tresses from the temples fall ; 
The eye grows dim and strange to all. 

Time speeds away, — awar, — away; 

Like torrent in a stormy day, 

He undermines the stately tower, 

Uproots the tree, and snaps the flower; 

And sweeps from our distracted breast 

The fiienas that loved, the friends that Messed ; 

And leaves us weeping on the shore 

To which they can return no more. 

Time speeds away. — away,— away; 
No eafile through the skies of day, 
No wmd along the hills can flee 
So swiftly or so smooth as he ; 
Like fiery steed, from sta^e to stage 
He bears us on from vouth to age: 
Then plunges in the tearful sea 
Of fatnomless eternity. 

P, Describe to me what you notice in the emblem I now present 
to yoiL 

C I see a man climbing a ladder. 
One end of the ladder rests on the 
edge of a cliff, which is steep and high. 
The other end of the ladder seems to 
have no support. 

P. It is supposed to rest against a 
cloud. It is an emblem oi Ambition. 
The man is very high already, but he 
wants to be higher still. Hard will he 
find the task to climb his cloud-sup- 
ported ladder; and if he falls, there is 
nothing to save him from the abyss 
that yawns beyond the cliff. And 
even in the event of success, what is his 

reward.— At best, a name! Praise— when the ear has grown too 

dull to hear! Gold — when the senses it should please are dead! 

Wreaths — ^when the hair they cover has grown gray! Fame — 

when the heart it should have thrilled is numb ! 

He who ascends to mountain tops shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind 
Must look down'on the hate of those below. 



y 
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P. I dare say you will at once know this fellow, who is running 
as fast as his 1^ will carry him. His hair is streaming behind 
him, and his hat is gone, though he seems unconscious of the loss. 

C. He must be Feav^ or Terror^ I fancy. 

P. Yes, you may call him which you please. And here is a lady 
sitting demurely with one finger on her Hp, while in her other hand 
she holds a bridle. 

(7. The finger on her lip, I suppose, denotes Silence. The bridle 
must mean confinement. I should almost ^cy her to be a school- 
mistress. 

P, Ha ! ha I I hope, indeed, many schoolmistresses are endued 
with her spirit, for she is Prudence^ or Discretion. Well, we have 
now got to the end of our pictures; and, upon the whole, you have 
interpreted them very well. 



LESSON OOXXXIV. 



Brim'ming, filled full to its brim; just 

ready to run over, 
Fo^Li-Aoi, fipreen leaves. 
Im-pet'u-oub, vehement, hasty, moving 

forward with force and violence. 



Prime, manhood ; the time of life when 
a man is in his utmost health, strength, 
and perfection. 

Sekm'ing, appearing to be. 

Tend, to move in a certain direction. 



Pronunciation.— Yerhno 6, fo'h'-age 3», chan'ne/ ib, nar'row 6, 

THE RIVER OF LIFE. 

1. River I river I little river I 

Brieht you sparkle on vour way ; 
O'er Uie yellow pehbles dancing. 
Through the flowers and foliage glancing, 
Like a child at play. 
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2. River I river! swelling river! 

On you rush o'er rough and smooth ; 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping. 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping, 
Like impetuous youth. 

S. River ! river ! brimming river 1 

Broad and deep and still as time ; 
Seeming still, but yet in motion, 
Tending onward to the ocean, 
Just like mortal prime. 

4. River ! river ! rapid river ! 
Swifter now you slip away ; 
Swift and silent as an arrow. 
Through a jchannel dark and narrow, 

Like life's closing day. mrs. southit. 
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Ad-ept', a person well-skilled in an art 

Ad-min'is-ter, to manage the estate of 
a deceased person — take care of his 
property, &c. 

Clerk, in the English church, an officer 
whose business it is to assist at divine 
service, read the responses, &c. 

Con-sid-er-a'tion, something that is 
given as the price or reason of a con- 
tract or proceeding. 

Er-FECTs', goods, movable property. 

Ex'em-pla-rt, serving as a pattern; 
worthy of imitation. 

Gain-say', to dispute, to contradict 



Gift, faculty, endowment, power. 

Ig-no-min'i-ous-ly, disgracefully. 

Par'son, the clergyman of a parish. 

Point, to fill the joints of bricks with 
mortar, and smooth them off with a 
trowel. 

Pred-e-ces'sor, a person who has pre- 
ceded another. Washington was the 
predecessor of Adams as President of 
the United States. 

Pre-ter-nat'd-ral, beyond the ordina- 
ry course of things, very uncommon. 

Sfon-ta'ne-ous-lt, of one's own accord. 

Un-or'tho-dox, improper, incorrect. 



Pronunciation. — Mis'chiov-ens 32rt, CKp' ture 17, as-rer-tain' 36, pre'cinr^* 29, 
vir'^ues 18, pre^'ty 33, r&'ven-lesi id and ie; fel'loto 6, bev'er-age 36, ker'nd lb. 

RECEEATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
I. THE DRUNKEN GBOWS. 

1. A FARMES in Illinois had his grain-fields much damaged by 
crows. When the com came up in the spring they settled on it 
in thousands, and seemed to threaten its entire destruction. If one 
was kiUed, a dozen filled its place. Though the sharp crack of the 
rifle drove them away, they always returned with the echo. 

2. The owner resolved to try the virtues of alcohoL Procuring 
a gallon of the spirit, he soaked therein a few quarts of com, and 
scattered it over his field. The black-coats came, and partook with 
their usual relish. 

3. As happens with other partakers of the dangerous beverage, 
the crows became thoroughly intoxicated. The cawing and cack- 
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ling, the strutting and staggering, were laughable in the extreme. 
The boys tried to catch them ; they had barely strength to gain the 
edge of the wood, where they united at the top of their hoarse voices 
in shrieking out the curses of alcohoL 

4. But the &rmer saved his com. As soon as the birds became 
sober they set their faces steadfastly against alcohoL Not another 
kernel would they touch in his field, though they pulled up the com 
of his neighbors as freely as ever. 

XI. A MAQPIX AT CHURCH. 

1. In a village in the county of Kent, in England, a magpie known 
in all the country for his mischievous propensities enter^ the vil- * 
lage church one Sunday-aflemoon during the time of divine service. 

2. Our friend hopped quietly in at the open door, and for a time 
surveyed the congregation, recognizing many a friend who was wont 
to greet him with words of kindness; but on this occasion Jack 
was surprised at finding that no notice was taken of him. 

3. At last he seemed determined that he would not be thus over- 
looked, and down the middle aisle he marched, knocking at the 
door of each pew, and announcing his arrival to the inmates with 
a clear, loud, *' Here am I." This movement had the desired effect, 
for in a few moments every eye was turned upon our hero. 

4. The worthy parson finding himself in a decided minority, and 
perceiving broad giins coming over the before solemn faces of his 
fiock, at once stopped the service, and desired the clerk to eject the 
intruder. 

5. But the order was more easily given than executed. Jack 
was determined not to leave, and so, finding himself pursued, took 
refuge in a forest of legs belonging to his young friends, the school- 
children, who did not appear at all unwilling to afford him shelter. 

6. The clerk rushed on, intent upon catching the enemy, and 
putting an end to thb unorthodox proceeding; and, first over a 
bench and then a child he stumbl^ in his attempts to pounce 
upon the fugitive, who easily evaded his grasp, and always appeared 
just where the clerk was not, informing him ever and anon of his 
whereabout by the old cry, " Here am L" 

7. At last, with the help of two or three of the congregation who 
had joined in the pursuit, a capture was effected, and Jack was 
ignominiously turned out, and the door closed upon him. 

8. After the lapse of a few minutes, order and solemnity were 
restored in th^ church ; and the prayers were commenced and ended 
without further disturbance. The parson in due time ascended to 
the pulpit. 

9. He gave out his text, and commenced a discourse calculated, 
no <1nnht.- t.n be of great benefit to his hearers; but he had not pro- 
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ceeded far when he was interrupted by a loud noise, accompanied 
by rapping at the little window at the back of the pulpit. 

10. Turning round to ascertain the cause, he beheld our friend 
Jack pecking away at the window, flapping his wings against it, and 
screaming at the top of his voice, '^Here am I! here am II " — ^a fitct 
which no one could gainsay, or resist laughing at. 

11. The worthy parson finding his own gravity and that of his 
congregation so entirely upset by what had occurred, brought his 
sermon to a speedy conclusion, and dismissed the congr^ation. 
Sentence of death was recorded against the offender, but, upon the 
petition of a number of the parishioners, it was commuted to ban- 
ishmen for life from the predncis of the church. Such is the story 
of friend Jack. 

III. MB. dickens' two BAYKNS. 

1. At different times in the course of my life I have been the 
proud possessor of two ravens, each of ^which had peculiarities 
worthy of record. 

2. The first was in the bloom of his youth when he was discov- 
ered in a modest retirement in England by a friend of mine, and 
given to me. He had, from the first, good gifts, which he im- 
proved by study and attention in the most exemplary manner. 

8. He slept in a stable — generally on horseback — and so terrified 
a Newfoundland dog by his preternatural sagacity that he has been 
known, by the mere superiority of his genius, to walk off, unmo- i 
lested, with the dog's dinner from before his &ce. 

4. He was rapi^y rising in acquirements and virtues, when in j 
an evil hour his stable was newly painted. He observed the work- | 
men closely, saw that they were careful of the paint, and immedi- 
ately burned to possess it. On their going to dinner he ate up all i 
they had left behind, consisting of a pound or two of white -lead; 
and this youthful indiscretion terminated in death. 

5. While I was yet inconsolable for his loss another friend of 
mine, in YorlUHre, discovered at a village public-house an older 
and more gifted raven, which he prevailed upon the landlord to part 
with for a consideration, and sent up to me. 

6. The first act of this sage was to administer on the effects of 
his predecessor, by disinterring all the cheese and hal^ence he had 
buried in the garden — a work of immense labor and research, to 
which he devoted all the energies of his mind. 

7. When he had achieved this task he applied himself to the 
acquisition of stable- language, in which he soon became such an 
adept that he would perch outside my window^ and drive imaginary 
horses with great skill all day. 

8. Once I met him unexpectedly, about half a mile off, walking 
down the middle of the public street, attended by a pretty large 
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crowd, and spontaneously exhibiting the whole of his accomplish- 
ments. His gravity under these trying circumstances I never can 
forget, nor the extraordinary gallantly with which, refusing to be 
brought home, he defended himself behind a pump, until overpow- 
ered by numbers. 

9. It may have been that he was too bright a genius to live long, 
or it may have been that he took some pernicious substance into his 
bill, and thence into his maw; which is not improbable, seeing that 
he prepared the greater part of the garden-wall for new-pointing 
by digging out the mortar, broke countless squares of glass foj 
scraping away the putty all round the frames, and tore up and 
swaUowed, in splinters, the greater part of a wooden staircase of 
six steps and a landing. 

10. But, after some years he too was taken ill, and died before 
the kitchen-fire. He kept his eye to the last upon the meat as it 
roasted, and suddenly tujued over on his back, with a sepulchral 
cry of " Cuckoo ! " Since then I have been ravenless. 

lY. THE PUZZLED SWINE. 

1. A western farmer was much annoyed by an unruly swine that 
repeatedly broke into his corn-field. How the animal gained en- 
trance was a mystery. Search was instituted ; neither break nor 
hole was found in the fence ; but, nevertheless, night after night 
the pig continued to be a trespasser. 

2. The owner resolved to watch. Posting himself at night in a 
fence-corner, he saw the animal enter one end of a huge hoUow log 
which lay partly outside and partly within the field, and emerge at 
the other end which lay within the enclosure. 

3. "I have you now, my cunning fellow," exclaimed the &rmer, 
after ejecting the trespasser. The log happened to be very crooked ; 
and the farmer proceeded to turn it^ so that both ends opened oat- 
side of the field. 

4. The next day the animal was seen to enter af^he accustomed 
place, and shortly emerge again. Ludicrous was his astonishment 
at finding himself on the same side whence he had started. He 
looked first this way and then that, as if to study out the mystery, 
grunted his dissati^action, and finally returned to the original start- 
ing-place. After a deliberate survey of matters, to make sure that 
all was right, he again entered the log. 

5. Emerging again on the wrong side of the fence, the puzzled i 
swine evinced more si^rprise than bdfbre, and turning about retraced i 
the log in an opposite direction. This effort was also in vain. | 
With an angry expression of dissatisfaction, he turned short round, | 
and started off in a brisk run ; and no coaxing or driving could | 
ever after induce him to visit that part of the field. | 
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appertained to him, showed him to be no match for Guy de Mont- 
fort — and 80 it proved. 

4. They met^ and Sir Guy's lance at the first tilt penetrated 'the 
corselet of the brave young knight and entered his heart. As he 
rolled upon the ground, his casque fiew off, and a shower of sunny 
curls fell over his fair young £Eice and neck. 

5. Soon the strange news went thrilling from heart to heart that 
the youthful knight who had kissed the dust beneath the sharp steel 
of De Montfort, was a maiden! and none other than the beautiful, 
high-spirited Agnes St. Bertrand, whose father Sir Guy had killed, 
but a few months before, in a combat to which he had been the 
challenger. 

6. By order of the king the tournament was suspended, and gal- 
; lant knights and ladies gay went back to their homes in soberer 

mood than when they came forth. 

7. Alone in his castle, with the grim fiices of his ancestors look- 
ing down upon him from the wall, Sir Guy paced to and*fro with 
hurried steps. The Angel of Mercy was nearer to him than she had 
been for years, and her whispers were distinctly heard. Glory and 
fame were forgotten by the knight, — for self was forgotten. 

8. The question — a strange question for him — "What good!" 
arose in his mind. He had killed St. Bertrand, — but why? To 
add another leaf to his laurels as a brave knight. But was this 
leaf worth its cost — the broken heart of the feirest and loveliest 
maiden in the land? nay, more — the life-drops from that broken 
heart? 

9. For the first time the flush of triumph was chilled by a re- 
membrance of what the triumph had cost him. Then came a shud- 
der as he thought of the long succession of his victims — of the 
lonely widow who drooped in her desolate castle — of the wild pang 
that snapped the heart-string of the young bride when she saw the 
battle-ax go ci^hing into her husband's brain — of the beautiful 
betrothed, once so happy in her love, but now a shrieking maniac — 
and last, of her whose freshly-bleeding form ended the mournful 
procession, of Agnes St. Bertrand! 

10. As these sad images came up before the knight his pace grew 
more rapid, and his brows, upon which large bead? of sweat were 
standing, were clasped between his hands with a gesture of agony. ) 
Remorse had entered his soul. 

1 1. "And what for all this ? " he murmured. " What for all this? 
Am I braver or better or happier for all this bloody work? Surely 
all is vanity." [ 

12. Through the long night he paced the hall of his castle ; but I 
with daydawn he rode forth alone. The sun arose and set ; the > , 
seasons came and went ; years passed ; but the knight returned not. ! 
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LESSON OOXXXVIII. 



Ek'kr-gt, power to accomplish effectn. 
Mtk'i-ad, ten thousand, any immense 

number. 
Pulse, the Bceds of pod-bearing plants, 

as beans or peas. 



Re-cluse', a hermit who lives in retire- 
ment. 

Se-clu'sion, state of separation frcm 
society. 

Ut'ter-ancs, expression in words. 



Pronunciation.-^ ^a'ked 33, bean'^t-ful 18, en'er-gies 9, bless'ed 33, no'bles^ 32c, 
wil'der-w€«» le. 

THE KNIGHT, THE HERMIT, AND THE MAN. 
PART SECOND — THE HERMIT. 

1. Far from the busy scenes of life dwelt a pious recluse, who 
in prayer, fasting, and various forms of penance, sought to find 
repose for his troubled conscience. His food was pulse, and his 
drink the pure water that went sparkling in the sunlight past his 
hermitagli in the wilderness. 

2. Now and then a traveler who had lost his way, or an eager 
hunter in search of game, met this lonely man in his deep seclusion. 
To such he spoke eloquently of the vanities of life, and of the wis- 
dom of those who, renouncing these vanities, devote themselves to 
God ; and they left him, believing the hermit to be a wise and 
happy man. 

3. But they erred. Neither prayer nor penance filled the aching 
void that was in hid bosom. If he was happy, it was a happiness 
for which none need have felt an envious wish ; if he was wise, his 
wisdom partook more of the selfishness of this world than of the 
holy benevolence of the next. 

4. The days came and went ; the seasons changed ; years passed ; 
and still the hermit's prayers went up at morning, and the setting 
sun looked upon his kneeling form. His body was bent, though 
not with age ; his long hair whitened, but not with the snows of 
many winters. Yet all availed not. The solitaiy one found not in 
prayer and penance that peace which passeth all understanding. 

5. One night he dreamed in his cell that the Angel of Mercy 
came to him, and said: ''It is in vain, — all in vain! Art thou not a 
man, to whom power has been given to do good to thy fellow-man? 
Is the bird on the tree, the beast in his lair, the worm that crawls 
upon the earth, thy fellow! Not by prayer, not by meditation, not 
by penance, is man purified; not for these are his iniquities 

i washed out. 

i 6. "'Well done, good and faithful servant.' These are the divine 

' words thou hast not yet learned. Thou callest thyself God's ser- 

\ vant; but where is thy work?, I see it not. Where are the hungry 

I thou hast fed? — the naked thou hast clothed? — the sick and the 
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prisoner who have been visited by thee? They are not here in the 
wilderness ! " 

7. The angel departed, and the hermit awoke. It was midnight. 
From the bending heavens beamed down myriads of beautiful stars. 
The dark and solemn woods were still aa death, and there was no 
sound on the air save the clear music of the singing rill as it went 
on happily with its work, even in the darkness. 

8. '* Where is my work 1 " murmured the hermit as he stood 
with his hot brow uncovered in the cool air. " The stars are mov- 
ing in their courses ; the trees are spreading forth their branches 
and rising to heaven ; and the stream flows on to the ocean ; but I, 
superior to all these — I, gifted with a will, an understanding, and 
active energies — am doing no work I ^ Well done, good and fluthful 
servant!' Those blessed words can not be said of me." 

9. Morning came, and the hermit saw the bee at its labor, the 
bird building its nest, and the worm spinning its silken thread. 
"And is there," said he, "no work for me, the noblest of all cre- 
ated things?" 

10. The hermit knelt in prayer, but found no utterance. Where . 
was his work? He had none to bring but evil work. He had 
harmed his fellow -men, — but where was the good he had done? 
Prayers and penitential deeds wiped away no tear from the eye of 
sorrow — fed not the hungry — clothed not the naked. 

11. "De Montfort, if is in vain! there must be charity as well 
as piety!" Thus murmured the hermit, as he arose from his pros- 
trate attitude. When night came the hermit's cell, far away in 
the deep, untrodden forest, was tenantless. 



LESSON COXXXIX. 



Charg'rr, a war horse. 

Glois'ter, a monastery, or place of se- 
clusion for religious parsons. 

Dev-o-tek', a i>er8on superstitiously de- 
voted to reli^on. 

Im-fect'ed, tainted ^ith disease. 



Knioht-Er'rant, a knight who wan- 
ders about the world in search of 
adventure. 

Mailed, clad in armor. 

MiN'rs-TER, to afford help and relief. 

Plague, a fatal contagious disease. 



Pronunciation.— Hund'r€<i» 11, ere 33, in'no-cent 2i, straw'ger 34. 
THE KNIGHT, THE HERMIT, AND THE MAN. 



PART THIRD — THE MAN. 



1. A FEARFUL plague raged in a great city. In the narrow streets 
where'the poor were crowded together the hot breath of the pesti- ;' 
lence witheied up hundreds in a day. Those not struck down 
fled and left the suiTering and the dying to their fate. Terror ex- 
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tingaished all human i^rmpatliies. Whole families sickened and 
died, without attendance, without consolation, without burial. 

2. In the midst of these dreadful scenes a man dad in plain 
garments — a stranger — approached the plague-stricken dty. The 
fljii^ inhabitants warned him of the peril he was about to encounter, 
but he heeded them not. He entered within the walls, and took 
his way with a firm step to the most infected regions. 

3. In the first house that he entered he found a young maiden 
alone and almost in the agonies of death ; and Her feeble cry was 
for something to slake her burning thirst. He placed to her lips a 
cool draught,of which she drank eagerly; then he sat down to watch 
by her side. In a little while the hot fever began to abate, and the 
sufferer slept. 

4.^ Then he lifted her in his arms, and bore her beyond the city 
walls, where the air was purer, and where were those appointed to 
receive and minister to the sick who were brought forth. 

5. Again he went into the deadly atmosphere and among the 
sick and the dying; and soon he returned once more with a sleeping 
infant that he had removed from the enfolding arms of its dead 
mother. There was a calm and holy smile upon the stranger's Hps 
as he looked into the sweet £sice of the innocent child ere he re- 
signed it to others; and those who saw that smile said in their 
hearts, "Verily, he hath his reward." 

6. For we^is the plague hovered, with it^ hlduck wings, over that 
devoted city; and during the whole time this stranger to all the 
inhabitants passed from house to house, here supporting a dying 
head, there giving drink to such as were almost mad with thirst, 
and bearing forth in his arms those for whom there was any hope 
of life. But when " the pestilence that ^alketh in darkness and 
wasteth at noonday" had left the city he was nowhere to be found. 

7. For years the castle of De Montfort was without a lord. Its 
knightly owner had departed, though to what far country no one 
knew. At last he returned, — not on mailed charger, with corselet, 
casque, and spear, a boastful knight, with hands crimsoned by his 
brother's blood, — not as a pious devotee,from his cloister; but as a 
man, from the city where he had done good deeds amid the dying 
and the dead. 

8. He came to take possession once more of his stately castle and 
his broad lands,— noj^ as a knight, but as a man,— not to glory, as i 
formerly, in his proud elevation, but to use the gifts with which i 
God had endowed him, in making wiser, better, and happier his i 
fellow-men. I 

9. He had work to do, and he was faithful in its performance. I 
He was no longer a knight-errant, seeking for adventure wherever I 

i ; brute courage promised to give him renown ; he was no longer an S 
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idle hermit, shrinking from his work in the great harvest-fields of 
life ; but he was a man, doing valiantly, among his fellow men, truly 
noble deeds — not deeds of blood, but deeds of moral daring, in an 
age when the real uses of life wore despised by the titled few. 

10. There was the bold knight, the pious hermit, and the man ; 
but the MAN was best and greatest of all. t. S. Arthur. 



I 



LESSON OCXL. 



Blanch, to make white. 

Crete, one of the largest islands in the 

Mediterranean Sea. 
Crew, here used in a bad sense, a low 

company. 
Fate, aestiny.a fixed necessity, by which 

the order of events is prescribed. 
Or'a-cle, among pagans, the utterance 



of a god, usually respecting future 

events. 
Sham'ed, in line 41 must be read in two 

syllables 
Sov'er-eion, supreme in power. 
Urn, a vessel in which the ashes of the 

dead were formerly kept ; hence used 

to denote the state of death. 



Pronunciation. — Mon'arch 9j «?*it 19, pu'ptV 3c, sov'er-eign 33, csLse'ment li, 
shriek 23, rev'«-ing 4b. 

THE WINE-CUP. 

Lycius, the Cretan prince of race divine, 

Like many a royal youth, was fond of wine. 

So, when his father died and left him king, 

He spent his days and nights in reveling. 
5. Show him a wine-cup, be would soon lay down 

His scepter, and for roses cliange his crown, 

Neglectful of his people and iiis state, 

The noble cares that make a monarch great. 

One day in summer — so the story goes — 
10. Among his seeming friends, but secret foes. 

He sat and drained the wine-cup, when there came 

A gra^-haired man, who called him by his name, 

" Lycms ! " It was his tutor, Philocles, 

Who held him when a child upon his knees. 
15. *' Lycius," the old man said, ^^ it suits not you 

To waste your life among this drunken crew. 

Bethink you of your sire, and how he died 

For that bright scepter lying by your side, 

And of the blood your loving people shed 
20. To keep that golden circlet on your head. 

Ah I how have you repaid them ? " — " Philocles," 

The prince replied, ** what idle words are these ? 

I loved my father, and 1 mourned his fate ; 

But death must come to all men, soon or late. 
25. Could we recall our dear ones from their urn, i 

Just as they lived and loved, 'twere well to mourn ; I 

But since we cannot, let us smile instead : | 

I hold the living better than the dead. I 
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My father reigned and died, I live and reign. 
80. As for my people, wliy should they complain ? 

Have I not en*ied all their deadly wars, 

Bound up their wounds, and honored their old scars ? 

Thev bleed no more ; enough for me and mine 

The* blood of the grape, the ripe, the royal wine ! 
86. Slaves, fill my cup again ! " They filled, and crowned 

His brow with roses, but the old man frowned. 

" Lycius," he said once more, " the state demands 

Something besides the wine-cup In your hands ; 

Kesume your crown and scepter, be not blind ; 
40. Kings live not for themselves, but for mankind." 

•* Good Philocles," the shamed prince replied, 

Hid soft eye lighting with a flash of pride, 

** Your wisdom has forgotten one small thing — 

I am no more your pupil, but your king. 
45. Kings are in place of gods ; remember, then, 

They answer to the gods, and not to men." 

" Hear, then, the go<Ts, who speak to-day through me 

The sad hut certain words of prophecy : 

* Touch not the cup ; small sins in kings are great ; 
50. Be wise in time, nor further tempt your fate.' " 

*♦ Old man 1 there is no Fate, save that which lies 

In our own hands that shape our destinies : 

It is a dream. If I should will and do 

A deed of ill, no good could thence ensue ; 
65. And willing goodnesss, shall not goodness be 

Sovereign, like ill, to save herself, and me ? 

I lau'^h cit Fate." The wise man shook his head : 

" Remember what the oracles have said : 

' What most he loves who rules this Cretan land, 
60. Shall perish by the wine-cup in his hand.' " 

" Prophet of ill I no more, or you shall die ! 

See how my deeds shall give your words the lie, 

And baffle Fate, and all who bate me— so ! " 

Slieer through the casement, to the court below, 
65. He dashed the half-drained goblet in disdain, 

That scattered as it flew a bloody rain ; 

His courtiers laughed. But now a woman's shriek 

Bose terrible without, and blanched his cheek : 

He hurried to the casement in a fright, 
70. And lo 1 his eyes were blasted with a sight 

Too pitiful to think of— death was there. 

And wringing hands and madness and despair ! 

There stood a nurse, and on her bosom Jay 

A dyin^ child, whose life-blood streamed away, 
75. Reddenmg its robe like wine I It was his own, 

His son, tlie prince that should have filled the throne $ 

When he was dead, and ruled the Cretan land, f 

Slain by the wine-cup from his father's hand ! \ 

R. H. Stoddard. 5 
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LESSON CCXLl. 



In-crust-a'tion, a crusty or covering, 
formed of any substance on the sur- 
face of an object. 

Le-an'dbr, a youth rery celebrated in 
ancient history, who nsed to swim by 
night across the Helle8pont(uow called 
the Dardanelles) at ABydos to visit his 
mistress, Hero. The strait at that point 
is about one mile broad. Lord Byron 

Pronunciation. 



achieved the same feat. In his laBt 
attempt Leander was drowned. 

Mkk'maid, an imaginary creature, half 
woman and half nsh, hying in the sea. 

San'dal Wood, a fragrant wood, found 
in some warm climates, the oil from 
which is in high esteem as a perfume. 

Ton'ga [Tong ga) Islands, a group 
about I5U in number. 



-Cav'ern 9, Euro-pe'an 26/*, gov'ern-or 9, 
«z-po8ed' 2^, dan ger 9, mis*trcs« Ic 

THE SAFE RETREAT. 



a-part'mcw^ 16, 



1. Thf.re is a cavern in one of the Tonga Islands, in the South 
Pacific Ocean, which can be entered only by diving into the sea, 
and has no other light than what is reflected from the bottom of 
the water. 

2. A young chief discovered it by accident, while diving after a 
turtle ; and the use which he made of his discovery will probably 
be sung in more than one European language, so beautifully is it 
adapted for a tale in verse. 

3. There was a tyrannical governor in this island, against whom 
one of the chie& formed a plan of insurrection. The plan was 
betrayed, and the chief, with all his family and kin, was ordered to 
be destroyed. He had a beautiful daughter, betrothed to a person 
of high rank, and she also was included in the sentence. 

4. The youth who had found the cavern and had kept the secret 
to himself loved this damsel. He told her of the danger to which 
she was exposed, and besought her to trust herself to his protection. 
She yielded to his entreaties, and they embarked in a canoe for the 
place of safety. 

5. On the passage the lover gave her a description of the cavern 
which he had found, and of tlie mode of access. Like all the wo- 
men of those islands, she could swim like a mermaid, and did not 
hesitate on reaching the place to dive after him into the water. 
She rose in the cavern, which she found to be a spacious and splen- 
did apartment, sufficiently lighted, and with its roof covered with 
brilliant incrustations. 

6. Here he brought her the choicest food, the finest clothing, 
mats for her bed, and sandal-wood oil for perfume; here he visited 
her as often as was consistent with prudence ; and here, as may be i 
imagined, this Tonga Leander wooed and won the maid whom, to 
make the interest complete, he had long loved in secret, when he 
had no hope. 

7. Meantime he prepared, with all his dependents, male and 
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female, to emigrate in secret to a distant island. The intention 
was BO well concealed that they made their retreat in safety. 

8. At the point of their departure, his people asked him if he 
would not take with him a Tonga wife; accordingly, to their great 
astonishment, having steered dose to a rock, he desired them to 
wait while he went into the sea to fetch her. With these words he 
jumped overboard, and just as th^ were beginning to be seriously 
alarmed at his long disappearance, he rose with his mistress from 
the water. 

9. This story is not deficient in that which all such stories should 
have, to be perfectly delightful — a fortunate conclusion. The party 
remained abroad tUl the oppressor died, and then returned to their 
native island, where they enjoyed a long and happy life. 



LESSON COXLII. 



Bal'lad, a short poem, suitable to be 

set to music. 
In-hxr'it, to take by descent from an 

ancestor. 



Touch'ino, affecting, pathetic, moving 

the feelings. 
Wok'tht {timr'ehe)y matching or fitting 

in excellence, suitable. 



PRoifUNCiATioN.—Whole (rhymes with roZZ); fa'vor«7« 5a; con-sid-^r-a'tion 3b; 
in'ct-dent 3e ; £9r-ey'er '3d, 

WOODMAN, SPABE THAT TREE. 

1. A GENTLEMAN, who had inherited an ample estate and reared 
thereon a family of children became embarassed in his affairs. His 
difficulties grew at last so great that he was compelled to sell his 
&rm to pay his debts. 

2. The &mily was scattered; the children pursued their fortunes 
with varied success. One of the sons, after an absence of many 
years, returned to the home of his childhood. Visiting the farm, 
he found that a favorite tree, under which with his brothers and 
sisters he had been wont to pursue his childish sports, was just on 
the point of being cut down for fire-wood. 

3. The tree was an old fiiend; he resolved to rescue it from the 
ax. "In youth it sheltered me," said he; "I will protect it now." 
A bargain was therefore made with the owner, by which, in consid- 
eration of a payment in money, the tree was to be forever preserved. 
On this incident is founded the following touching ballad. 

4. The ballad was set to worthy music, and attained universal 
popularity. On one occasion, when it was sung with great feeling i 
by a public singer, an elderly gentleman became so excited that he | : 
rose in his place and, interrupting the performance, begged to be 
informed "if ihe tree was spared." 
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5. <^The tree was spared," replied the sigger; whereupon the in- ^ 
quirer resumed his seat, while the whole house broke out into loud | ' 



and long applause. 

6. Woodman, spare that tree I 

Touch not a single bough 1 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And ni protect it now. 
'Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand ; 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 

7. That old, familiar tree. 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea, — 

And wouldst thou hew it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ; 

Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Kow towering to the skies I 



When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here ; 

My &ther pressed my hand — 
Forgive this foolish tear. 

But let that old oak stand 1 

My heartstrings round thee cling. 

Close as thy bark, old friend ! 
Here shall the wild bird sing. 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree, the storm still brave I 

And, woodman, leave the spot ; 
While I've a hand to save, 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 

Gso. P. Morris. 



LESSON OOXIilll. 



Al-le-6Ha'niks, a broad ma«s of moun- 
tains extending from N. T. to Ala. 
The most easterly range takes in Vir- 
ginia the name of the Sine Bidge, di- 
viding eastern from western Virginia. 

Ak-nap^o-lis, the capital of Mar^and, 
situated on the Chesapeake. 

Cam'bridoe {Kame' bridge) f a city of 
Massaohnsctts, three mites from Bos- 
ton. During the Revolutionary war, 
while the British held possession of 
Boston, Cambridge was the head- 
quarters of the American army. 

Dis'mal Swamp extends from near Nor- 
folk in Virginia into North -Carolina. 



Length from n. to s. about 30 miles ; 
greatest breadth 10 to 12 miles. 

Elk'horn, a small stream in Kentucky, 
a branch of which flows through the 
town of Lexington. 

Lex'^ino-ton, a town of Massachusetts, 
11 miles from Boston, where the Amer- 
icans in arms first met the British on 
the morninjg of April 19, 1775. 

MoN-TRK-AL^(ilfo»-*rc-ato/') and Que- 
bec', the chief cities of Canada, on the 
St. Lawrence, called the ocean river 
from its great breadth and volume. 

Sa'co {Saw'ko) and Pe-nob'scot, riv- 
ers of Maine, flowing into the Atlantic. 



Pronunciation.— Borne (rhymes with nuwrn), lib'er-ty 9, apron 11, stone 34, 
trav'ers-ing 266, hund'reds 11, none {nun), Con-nec/'i-out 33, mi-U'tia {me-lisk'a) 17. 

TIDINGS OP THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 

1. Darkness closed upon the country and upon the town, but it 
was no night for sleep. Heralds on swifib relays of horses trans^ 
mitted the war-message from hand to hand, till village repeated it 
to village, the sea to the backwoods, the plains to the highlands, 
and it was never suffered to droop, till it had been borne north and 
south .and east and west, throughout the land. 

2. It spread over the bays that receive the Saco and the Penob- 
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8Cot. Its loud reveille jbroke the rest of the trappers of New-Hamp- 
shire, and ringing like bugle-notes from peak to peak, overleaped the 
Green Mountains,* swept onward to Montreal, and descended the 
ocean river, till the responses were echoed from the cHWa of Quebec- 

3. The hills along the Hudson told to one another the tale. As 
the summons hurried to the south it was one day at New- York ; 
in one more at Philadelphia ; the next it lighted a watch-fire at 
Baltimore; thence it waked an answer at Annapolis. Crossing tlie 
Potomac near Mount Vernon, it was sent forward without a halt. 
Traversing the Dismal Swamp, it moved onwards and still onwards 
through boundless groves of evergreen to the cities of North-Caro- 
lina. 

4. Patriots of South-Carolina caught up its tones at the border, 
and despatched it to Charleston, and through pines and palmettoes 
and moss-dad live-oaks still further to the south, till it resounded 
among the settlements beyond the Savannah. 

5. The Blue Bidge took up the voice and made it heard from one 
end to the other of the valley of Virginia. The All^hanies, as 
they listened, opened their bsuriers that the loud call might pass 
through to the hardy riflemen on the western rivers. 

6. Ever renewing its strength, powerful enough even to create a 
commonwealth, it breathed its inspiring word to the first settlers of 
Kentucky; so that hunters who made their halt in the matchless 
valley of the Elkhom, commemorated the nineteenth day of April 
by naming their encampment Lexington. 

7. With one impulse the colonies sprung to arms : with one spirit 
they pledged themselves to each other "to be ready for the extreme 
event," With one heart the continent cried, "Liberty or Death." 

8. The country people, as soon as they heard the cry of innocent 
blood from the ground, snatched their firelocks firom the walls; and 
wives and mothers and sisters took part in preparing the men of 
their households to go forth to the war. 

9. The farmers rushed to "the camp of liberty," oflen with noth- 
ing but the clothes on their backs, without a day's provisions, and 
many without a farthing in their pockets. Their country was in 
danger; their brethren were slaughtered; their arms alone employed 
their attention. On their way the inhabitants gladly opened their 
hospitable doors, and all things were in common. 

10. The people could not be restrained. On the morning of the 
twentieth Israel Putnam of Connecticut, in leather frock and apron, 
was assisting hired men to build a stone wall on his farm, when he 
heard the cry from Lexington. Leaving them to continue their 
task, he set off instantly to rouse the militia-officers of the nearest 
towns. On his return he found hundreds who had mustered and 
chosen him their leader. 
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11. Issuing orders for them to follow, he himself pushed forward 
without changing the checked shirt he had worn in the field, and 
reached Cambridge at sunrise the next morning, having rode tlie 
same horse a hundred miles within eighteen hours. He brought to 
the service of his country courage which, during the war, was never 
questioned ; and a heart than which none throbbed more honestly 
or warmly for American freedom. Bancroft. 



liESSON OOXLIV. 



Dec-li-na'tion, an astronomical term I Va-ri-a'tiow, an astronomical term, 
designating the distance of a heavenly 1 designating an irregnlarity in the 
body from the equator. | moon's motion. 

PROKUWCiATiOBr.— Seo'omi 29, gcn'/le-man 29, her'o-tne 5a. 

TEMPER. 

1. When Griselda thought that her husband had long enough 
enjoyed his new existence, and that there was danger of his forget- 
ting the taste of sorrow, she changed her tone. One day, when he 
had not returned home exactly at the appointed minute, she received 
him with a frown. — "Dinner has been kept waiting for you this 
hour, my dear." 

2. "I am very sorry for it; but why did you wait, my dear? I 
am really very sorry I am so late, but" (looking at his watch) " it 
is only half-past six after all." — "It is seven by me." 

3. They presented their watches to each other; he in an apol- 
ogetical, she in a reproachful, attitude. "I rather tliink you are 
too fast, my dear," said the gentleman. "I am very sure you are 
too slow, my dear," said the lady. 

4. "My watch never loses a minute in the four-and-twenty hours," 
said he. " Nor mine a second," said she. 

5. "I have reason to believe I am right, ray love," said the hus- | 
band, mildly. "Reason!" exclaimed the wife, astonished. "What 
reason can you possibly have to believe you are right, when I tell 
you I am morally certain you are wrong, my love." 

6. " My only reason for doubting it is, that I set my watch by 
the sun to-day." 

7. " The sun must be wrong then," cried the lady, hastily. "You 
need not laugh ; for I know what I am saying ; the variation, the | 
declination, must be allowed for, in computing it with the clock. 
Now you know perfectly well what I mean, though you will not 
explain it for me, because you are conscious I am in the riglit." 

8. "Well, my dear, if i/ou are conscious of it, that is sufficient 
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We will not dispute any more about such a trifle. Are thej bring- 
ing up dinner T" 

9. "If they know that you are come in ; but I am sure I cannot 
tell whether they do or not. Pray, my dear," cried the lady, turn- 
ing to a female friend, and still holding her watch in her hand, 
'^what o'clock is it by you? There is nobody in the world that 
hates disputing about trifles so much as I do ; but I own I do love 
to convince people that I am in the right." 

10. The friend's watch had stopped. How provoking! Vexed 
at having no immediate means of convincing people that she was 
in the right, our heroine consoled herself by proceeding to criminate 
her husband, not in this particular instance, where he pleaded guilty, 
but upon the general charge of being always late for dinner, which 
he strenuously denied. Mms Edgswortb. 



LESSON CCXLV. 



Beth'le-hck, a vilUffe of Judea, about 
six miles s. s. of Jerasalem, fiimoas 
for beinfi^ the birth-place of our Lord 
and Saviour Jbsus Christ. To this 
villaf<e the Wise Men of the East were 
euided b;^ a star, which " went before 
tnera, till it came and stood over where 
the young Child was." 



Hulk, the body of a vessel, denuded of 
masts, sails, cordage, and other equip- 
ments. 

Il-lume', (as used in this lesson) to ^ve 
light; properly it has a transitive 
meaning, to enlighten, to make bright. 

Pros' PECTS, as here used, means happy 
or hopeful prospects. 

pRORUNciATioir. — Dork'ness le. bil'lotrs 6, heart 9, Beth'le-Aem 32<;, helm 38a, 
surf 9, for got' 34 (not for-gtt*'). 

THE BEACON-LIGHT. 

1. Darkness was deepening o'er the seas, and still the hulk drove on ; 
No sail to answer to the breeze, — her masts and cordage gone. 
Gloomy and drear her course of fear, — each looked but for a grave ; 
When, full in sight, the beacon-light came streaming o'er the wave. 

2. Then wildly rose the gladdening sboat of all that hardy crew ; 
Boldly they put the helm about, and through the surf they flew. 
Storm was forgot, toil heeded not, and loud the cheer they gave. 
As, full in sight, the beacon-light came streaming o'er the wave. 

8. And gayly of the tale they told, when they were safe on shore ; 
How hearts had sunk and hopes grown cold amid the billows' roar; 
When not a star had shone from far, by its pale beam to save ; 
Then, full in sight, the beacon-light came streaming o'er the wave. 

4. Thus, in the night of nature's gloom, when sorrow bows the heart. 
When cheering hopes no more illume, and prospects all depart, — 
Then from afar sbmes Bethlehem's Star, with cheering light to save, 
And, full in sight, its beacon-light comes streaming o'er the grave. 
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